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TO  THE  READER . 


IT  is  requeued  that  this  paper  may  be  returned  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  at  its  office  in  London,  with  any  additional 
remarks  and  obfervations  which  may  occur  on  the  perufal, 
written  on  the  margin , as  loon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that  this  report  is,  at  prefent, 
printed  and  circulated  for  the  purpofe  merely  of  procuring  far- 
ther information  refpedling  the  Husbandry  of  this  diftrift,  and 
to  enable  every  one  to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  improvement 
of  the  country. 

* 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  to  all  the 
other  Counties  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; and  will  be  happy  to 
give  every  affiftance  in  it’s  power,  to  any  perfon  who  may  be 
defirous  of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle,  ffieep,  &c.  or  of  trying 
any  ufeful  experiment  in  Hufbandry. 


London, 
June  1794* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  induftrious  hufbandman,  redding  in  the  centre  of 
his  farm,  lives,  in  fome  meafure,  fecluded  from  fociety  : As 
the  principal  operations  in  his  profeffion  are  carried  on  in  the 
field,  he  muft  be  almoft  conftantly  on  the  watch,  to  feize  and 
improve  every  change  in  the  weather,  fo  that  he  can  give  a 
fmall  portion  only  of  his  time  to  focial  intercourfe. 

Thus  fituated,  his  means  of  information,  is  is  evident,  mufl 
be  narrow,  and  in  a great  degree  confined  to  his  own  pra&icaj 
obfervation  f. 

Agricultural  experiments  likewife  are  How  in  their  procefs, 
requiring  in  general  twelve  months  to  complete  them  ; and 
as  thefe  experiments  are  liable  to  great  uncertainty,  from  fud- 
den  and  unexpe&ed  changes  in  the  weather,  the  life  of  man 
feems  much  too  fhort  for  any  individual  to  form  a pradKcal 
and  productive  fyftem  for  the  culture  of  the  earth,  from  his 
own  experience.  It  will  not  therefore  appear  furpriling  that 
agriculture,  confeffedly  the  moft  ufeful  of  all  the  arts,  fhould 
be  the  one  that  advances  moft  flowly  to  perfection. 

The  difficulties  of  the  hufbandman  are  (till  further  encreafed, 
by  the  almoft  infinite  varieties  of  climate  and  foil.  Experi- 
ence has  fufficiently  proved,  that  a practice  highly  advan- 
tageous in  one  climate,  and  upon  one  fpecies  of  foil,  is  by  no 
means  adapted  to  a different  climate  and  a different  foil. 

A 

f Numerous  inftances  will  be  given  in  the  courfe  of  this  Report,  of  the  flow 
progrefs  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  and  of  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of 
the  hufbandmen  of  this  county  in  former  times,  to  the  moft  ufeful  diXcoveritf  ■ 
carried  on  even  in  the  adjoining  farm, 
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Under  thefe  circumftances,  the  inftitution  of  the  Board, 
whofe  objedl  it  will  be,  to  colled!  the  experience  and  obferva- 
tion  of  individuals  in  the  various  foils  and  climates  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  fo  many  fadls  *,  and  to  arrange  thefe  fadls 
under  their  proper  hands,  mull  prove  highly  beneficial,  by  dif- 
fufing  more  ufeful  practical  knowledge,  and  imprefling  it  upon 
the  mind  of  the  adtual  cultivator  of  the  ground  more  forcibly, 
than  all  the  theoretical  writings  upon  the  fubjedt. 

The  theorift,  in  agriculture,  ought  no  doubt  to  be  liftened  to 
with  attention  by  the  practical  hufbandman  •,  but  his  opinions 
mult  be  adopted  with  caution,  and  not  without  due  confidera- 
tion,  both  as  to  the  climate  and  the  foil  in  which  his  improve- 
ments are  propofed  to  be  introduced. 

At  the  fame  time,  if  the  hufbandman  fhould  be  inftrudled 
in  the  firft  principles  of  agriculture,  before  he  enters  upon  the 
practice  of  it,  and  if  he  (hall  thereby  be  enabled  to  carry  fcience 
to  the  field,  he  would  proceed  with  more  confidence,  and  his 
experience  and  his  obfervations  would  ripen  into  fyftem  more 
rapidly  than  by  any  other  mode. 

The  people  of  Scotland  have  juft  ground  to  hope,  that  the  pa- 
triotic inftitution  by  Mr  Pulteny,  of  an  Agricultural  Profeflor- 
fhip  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  judicious  choice 
he  has  made  of  the  perfon  who  now  fills  that  chair,  will  in 
due  time  produce  this  falutary  effedl ; and  that  the  rifing  gene- 
ration of  hufbandmen,  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
will  progreflively  be  inftrudled  in  the  fcience  or  firft  principles 
of  their  profeflion. 

The  inveftigations  alfo  of  the  Board  of  Agricultue  and  In- 
ternal Improvement  muft  prove  of  fingular  advantage,  in  col- 
ledling  fo  large  a mafs  of  ufeful  materials,  from  which  a prac- 
tical theory  may  be  reared  for  every  foil  and  climate. 

The  perfon  therefore  who  fuggefted  the  idea  of  this  Board, 
and  the  minifter  who  adopted  it,  deferve  the  thanks  of  their 
country.  And  as  the  bufinefs  has  been  committed,  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  to  men,  confefledly  of  the  moft  refpedlable 
characters,  whofe  abilities,  for  the  faithful  difeharge  of  the 
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trud  repofed  in  them,  keep  pace  with  their  patriotic  delire  to 
render  it  mod  ufeful,  every  good  man  mud  felicitate  his  coun- 
try upon  the  inditution,  and  is  bound  alfo  to  ufe  his  bed  exer- 
tions towards  rendering  it  fuccefsful. 

Strongly  impreffed  with  thefe  feelings,  I {hall  now  endea- 
vour, to  the  bed  of  my  abilities,  to  lay  before  this  Honourable 
Board  an  accurate  view  of  the  Rural  Economy  of  East  Lo- 
thian; I undertake  this  wrork  with  the  lefs  diffidence,  as  I 
confider  the  great  objedt  of  fuch  a Report  is,  to  date  fadts  ; 
thefe  I (hall  narrate  with  truth  ; and,  occafionally,  offer  fuch 
obfervations  as  feem  naturally  to  refult  from  the  narrative. 

It  will  perhaps  be  proper  to  begin  with  giving  a genaral  view 
of  the  plan  propofed  to  be  adopted  in  the  following  Report. 

The  Firjl  Branch  will  comprehend  the  name,  the  bounda- 
ries, and  the  general  face  of  this  county  ; the  rivers  and  the  mi- 
nerals contained  in  it,  as  hitherto  explored  ; the  foil  and  the  cli- 
mate, (which  will  naturally  lead  to  the  divifion  into  didridts  :) 
The  woods,  the  planting,  and  the  inclofures,  and  the  different 
modes  pradlifed  in  making  thefe  inclofures. 

The  Second  Branch  of  this  Report  will  give  a general  view 
of  the  population  and  of  the  manufadfures  of  the  county,  as 
oppofed  to,  or  didindt  from  agriculture. 

The  'Third  Branch  will  embrace  the  hidory  of  agriculture, 
with  the  ancient  and  mod  approved  modern  pradlice,  in  the 
following  different  fpecies  of  foils  ; viz.  Firjt,  The  dry  grav- 
elly loams  ; 2 dly,  The  deep  loams  upon  a dry  bottom  ; 3 dly9 
The  rich  deep  loams  upon  a hard  or  a clay  bottom  ; and, 
iajlly,  deep  and  thin  clays,  upon  a cold  tilly  bottom. 

As  this  branch  applies  to  the  principal  objedt  of  the  Report, 
it  will  naturally  divide  itfelf  into  a confiderable  number  of 
different  heads,  which  it  feems  at  prefent  unneceffary  to  enu- 
merate. 

The  Fourth  Branch  will  give  an  account  of  the  roads,  £nd 
of  the  differnt  plans  which  of  late  years  have  been  adopted 
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for  the  improvement  of  them,  with  fuch  mifcellaneous  particu- 
lars as  may  not  fall  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads. 

In  the  Appendix,  if  leafure  fhali  permit,  it  is  propofed, 
in  the  firjl  place,  to  illudrate,  by  a reference  to  fome  impor- 
tant aeras  in  the  hiflory  of  Scotland,  the  influence  which  a 
well  condituted  government  has  upon  agriculture  and  upon 
induftry  in  general.  And,  idly , to  date  hidorically  the  prin- 
cipal datutes  refpedting  agriculture,  and  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  corn,  with  fome  obfervations  upon  tho  caufes 
that  gave  rife  to  thefe  ftatutes,  and  the  effects  refulting  from 
them. 

The  object  in  view,  under  this  head,  is,  to  lead  to  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  prefent  laws  re- 
fpedting  this  branch  of  internal  economy  are  founded,  and  to 
fugged  fome  alteration  in  that  code,  for  the  purpofe  of  en- 
creafing  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  in  Great  Britian,  to 
enable  us,  at  lead,  to  feed  ourfelves,  and  to  relieve  us  from 
the  dreadful  neceffity  of  depending  upon  the  precarious  in- 
dudry  or  bounty  of  foreign  nations,  for  this  effential  article  of 
©ur  exidence  ; and,  if  poflible,  to  render  corn,  as  it  has  been1 
in  former  times,  an  important  article  of  export  from  Great 
Britain,  under  the  influence  of  laws  founded  upon  different 
principles. 


BRANCH 
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BRANCH  FIRST. 

♦ 


This  county  is  entered  in  the  rolls  of  Parliament  by  the 
name  of  the  fhire  of  Haddington  ; but  the  common  name  of 
Lothian , which  at  prefent  comprehends  the  three  counties  of 
Eaft,  Weft,  and  Mid  Lothian,  is  certainly  of  high  antiquity; 
and  an  ancient  author  f informs,  that  Laudonia , in  his  time, 
was  an  extenfive  diftritt  of  country,  beginning  at  the  Tweed, 
and  ftretching  confiderably  beyond  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

Let  the  painful  Antiquarian  flop  to  inveftigate  whether 
Laudonia , with  its  Latin  termination,  is  of  Celtic,  Roman,  or 
of  Saxon  original,  and  after  much  diligent  and  anxious  re- 
fear ch,  he  will  perhaps  inform  us,  that  it  may  be  derived 
from  any  one  of  thefe  languages  ; for  the  Celtic  unqueftiona- 
bly  was  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  county,*  when 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  in  their  turn  yielded 
to  the  Saxons  : and  for  fometime  it  was  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Saxon  kings  of  Mercia.% 

Situation  and  Extent. — The  county  of  Eaft  Lothian  lyes  a- 
long  that  part  of  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  where 

B 

! Polydorus  Virgilius  Hiftorise  Anglise.'  The  dedication  of  this  hiftory  to 
Henry  8th,  is  dated  at  London,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1533, 

* An  ingenious  friend  of  mine,  who  is  thorough  mafler  of  the  Celtic  or 
Gaelic  language,  informs,  that  the  Celtic  names  of  villages  were  taken  from 
the  local  fituation  of  the  adjacent  grounds,  or  from  fome  mark  or  peculiar 
circumflance  that  occurred  at  the  firfl  eredlion  of  the  village  ; as,  for  example, 
Garvaldt  in  the  Celtic,  means  fteep  or  ruggy  banks.  Ballincrief  means,  in  the 
fame  language,  the  place  of  the  allar  tree,  and  metaphorically,  of  fprings, 
which  is  the  exadl  description  of  the  local  fituation  of  thefe  two  villages  in  this 
county.  Balgone , is  the  town  of  the  fmith.  Gulan,  is  the  hill  upon  the  plain  ; 
this  eminence  lies  upon  the  north  fide  of  the  vale  of  Peffer. 

t We  have  alfo  fundry  names  of  Saxon  original.  As  Lctbam , the  low  villager 
'Tynningham,  the  village  upon  the  Tyne. 
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it  falls  into  the  German  Ocean,  and  which,  from  the  breadth 
ofit,  may  be  called  more  properly  an  arm  of  the  fea.§ 

The  Forth  of  courfe  forms  its  Northern  boundary  : The 
county  of  Edinburgh  bounds  it  on  the  Weil  : The  county  of 
Berwick  on  the  South  ; and,  on  the  Eail,  it  is  bounded  partly 
by  the  German  Ocean,  and  partly  by  the  county  of  Berwick. 

The  great  poll  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh  enters  this 
county  at  Dunglafs  bridge,  which  is  the  extreme  Eaftern  point 
of  it  ; and  it  paffes  through  it  by  Dunbar,  Haddington,  and 
Tranent,  to  Ravenfheugh  bridge,  which  is  the  extreme  Wes- 
tern point. 

The  diftance  betwixt  thefe  two  points,  following  the  courfe 
of  this  road,  meafures  about  27  Englith  (latute  miles  *,  but  if 
taken  in  a (Freight  line,  the  d.illance  will  not  much  exceed  24 
miles. 

The  extreme  breadth  of  this  county,  from  the  fea-port  of 
North  Berwick  to  Killpallat  bum,  which  divides  it  from  the 
county  of  Berwick,  is  about  15  miles,  but  the  medium  breadth 
will  not  exceed  10  miles. 

Genera/  Face  of  the  County . — -The  author  already  mentioned, 
in  fpeaking  of  Laudonia,  fays,  it  is  admedum  montofa , which  is 
a description  not  inapplicable  to  this  county,  as  it  not  only 
rifes  in  general  rather  rapidly  from  the  fhore,  but  the  furface 
is  alfo  uneven,  and  broken  with  frequent  afeents  and  defeents, 
as  it  ftretches  from  the  fea  fouthwards  up  to  the  mountains 
of  Lammermoor  ; and  it  has  a general  inclination  northward 
from  thefe  mountains. 

It  feems  highly  probable,  that  in  this  author’s  time,  who 
was  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firf , the  greater 
part  of  thefe  high  grounds  wrere  then  in  the  rude  Hate  of  un- 
cultivated nature,  which  gives  a rugged  and  mountainous  ap- 
pearance to  the  face  of  the  country  ; although  the  abfolute  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  fea  is  not  great,  nor  the  afeent  fo 
fteep  and  rapid  as  it  feems  *,  and  the  fa£l  is,  that  now'  thefe  af« 

5 At  an  average  about  15  mils. 
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cents,  in  the  three  diftrhfts  of  the  county  to  be  afterwards 
mentioned,  with  a very  few  exceptions,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  Virgil,  dominantur  aratro  ; and  indeed  the  culture 
of  the  plough  is  the  great  objedf  of  the  induftry,  and  the  chief 
fource  of  the  wealth  of  this  county. 

/ 

Rivers. — The  Tyne  is  the  only  ftream  of  water  in  the 
county,  which,  fmall  as  it  is,  deferves  the  name  of  a river.  It 
runs  nearly  in  a direction  from  Weft  to  Eaft  through  the 
heart  of  the  county,  and  falls  into  the  fea  below  Tynningham, 
the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington. 

Upon  the  fands  at  the  mouth  of  this  river,  there  is  a tolera- 
ble fafe  anchorage  every  tide  for  veffels  of  30  or  40  tons  bur- 
den *,  and  in  ftream  tides,  it  will  receive  veffels  of  about  100 
tons.  But  the  accefs  from  the  fea  to  thefe  fands  is  rocky  and 
dangerous. 

There  are,  befides  the  Tyne,  fome  fmall  rivulets  interfperfed 
over  the  county ; but  in  general  it  may  be  faid  to  be  indiffer- 
ently watered,  and  many  of  the  fprings,  by  paffmg  through 
coal  or  iron  ftone,  are  impregnated  with  minerals,  and  the 
water  ifliung  from  thefe  fprings  is  what  we  vulgarly  call  hard . 

Minerals. — The  Weftern  part  of  this  county  is  full  of  coal, 
which  was  formerly  fold  at  the  pitt  at  about  4d,  now  gene- 
rally at  6d.  per  load  of  200  weight;  and  nature  has  kindly 
diftributed  confiderable  beds  of  limeftone  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  infomuch  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  point  that 
exceeds  the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from  the  lime  rock  ; with 
thefe  exceptions,  the  greateft  part  of  the  county  lyes  upon  a 
bed  of  red  granite  or  iron  ftone  of  confiderable  fpecific  gravity. 

Climate  and  Soil.—— The  average  latitude  of  this  county  may 
be  taken  at  about  56  degrees  North,  and,  notwithftanding 
that  it  lies  in  fo  high  and  apparently  fo  cold  a latitude,  yet, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  fea,  which  nearly  furrounds  it  upon 
three  tides,  the  climate  is  comparatively  mild  and  temperate, 
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generally  adapted  to  the  culture  of  corn ; and  although 
the  county  does  not,  as  already  faid,  extend  above  io  miles 
at  an  average  from  North  to  South,  there  is  more  variety  of 
climate  in  this  fmall  fpace  than  might  naturally  be  expended. 

The  mildeft  winter,  the  earlieft  fpring  and  fummer  and 
harveft,  we  have  to  boaft  of,  are  to  be  found  along  the  fea 
coaft ; the  winter  grows  more  fevere,  and  the  other  fea- 
fons  gradually  later,  as  the  grounds  retire  from  the  fea,  and 
advance  in  elevation  towards  the  mountains,  infomuch  that, 
caieris  paribus,  there  is  nearly  three  weeks  of  difference  be- 
twixt the  harveft  upon  the  lands  on  the  coaft,  and  upon  the 
lands  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  ; the  feafons  in  the  in- 
termediate fpace  betwixt  thefe  two  extremes,  vary  generally 
in  proportion  as  the  ground  retires  from  the  fea. 

Dift  rifts, — This  variety  in  the  county,  with  refpedt  to  height 
of  ground,  is  connected  with  a difference  in  point  of  climate, 
which  fuggefts  a divifion  of  it  into  diftridb,  now  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

Beginning  at  the  weftern  extremity  of  the  county,  be- 
low Fallfide,  and  drawing  an  ideal  line  by  Dolphinfton,  Pref- 
ton,  Seaton-hill ; the  Byres,  Garleton,  Athelftonfoord,  Eaft 
Fortune,  Cracho,  Pencraik-Hill  below  Traprain,  Hetherwick, 
Belton,  Bourhoufes  ^nd  Pinkertown,  to  Dunglafs,  will  give 
the  lower  and  the  moft  fertile  diftridt  of  the  county. 

The  Strath  of  Tyne,  and  the  middle  diftridf,  begins  upon 
the  South,  about  Ormifton,  and  goes  along  by  Salton,  Whit- 
tingham,  Stenton  and  Broomhoufe,  to  the  bottom  of  Doun- 
hill,  where  this  ideal  line  touches  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  lower  diftridt. 

Although  thefe  two  diftridls  are  in  general  of  a rich  and 
fertile  foil,  they  are  occafionally  interfered  with  large  tradls  of 
land  of  very  inferior  quality  ; as,  for  example,  in  the  low  dif- 
tridl,  the  Strath  or  vale  of  Peffer,  beginning  on  the  Weft  with 
Luffnefs  moor,  continues  in  a South  Eaft  direction  to  the  fea<, 
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In  the  middle  diftrict,  the  inferior  foil  begins  at  Tranent- 
moor,  and  runs  eaftward  by  Glads-moor  to  the  weftern  part 
of  Garleton  hills. 

The  Third  diftriCt  lies  co  the  South  of  this  middle  diCtriCt, 
up  to  the  bottom  of  the  Lammermoor  hills. 

The  Fourth  diftriCt  comprehends  thefe  hills  in  fo  far  as  they 
are  locally  fituated  within  the  county. 

Although  the  climate  in  the  three  firfl  diftriCts  varies  con- 
fiderably,  it  is  in  all  of  them  fo  temperate  and  dry,  as  to  fa- 
vour the  cultivation  of  corn  *,  and,  even  in  the  fourth  diftriCt, 
rapid  fteps  have  been  made,  of  late  years,  to  bring  a confi- 
derable  part  of  it  likewife,  under  the  culture  of  the  plow,  by 
the  ufe  of  lime. 

The  heavy  falls  of  rain,  brought  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
by  the  weftern  winds,  and  which  frequently  deluge  the  wef- 
tren  part  of  this  Ifland,  are  very  little  known  in  any  part  of 
this  country  after  the  turn  of  the  winter. 

The  greater  part  of  thefe  rainy  clouds  are  attracted,  and 
broken  by  the  mountains  that  lye  upon  the  ridge  of  the  coun- 
try betwixt  Ayrfbire  and  Eaft  Lothian  ; and  the  few  that  ef- 
cape  this  attraction,  are  either  attracted  by  the  mountains 
that  lye  to  the  eaftward  of  this  ridge,  or  by  the  Pentland 
hills,  lying  about  four  miles  South  and  Weft  of  Edinburgh, 
where  they  break  and  divide ; part  of  them  travel  North 
by  Arthur’s  Seat,  and  are  wafted  in  the  Frith  of  Forth ; 
another  divifion  is  attracted  by  Morphet  hills,  and  they  keep 
along  that  ridge  by  Soutray  hill  eaftward. 

A few,  however,  of  thefe  clouds,  from  their  height,  fome- 
times  efcape  both  attractions,  and  take  their  courfe  by  DaU 
keith  down  the  vale  of  Tyne  and  the  diftriCt  above  it ; but 
they  are  generally  diverted  out  of  this  courfe  by  Garleton  hills 
and  Traprain  Law  *,  and  they  either  take  a foutherly  direction 
towards  the  hills  of  Lammermoor,  or  a northerly  direction  by 
North  Berwick  Law  to  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

This  is  the  general  progrefs  of  the  weftern  clouds  after  the 
turn  of  the  feafon  *,  and  progreftively,  as  the  year  advances^ 
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Tain  with  a weft  wind  is  lefs  and  lefs  felt;  and  during  the 
fummer  and  autumn,  the  wind  in  that  point  is  a tolerable  fe- 
curity  for  dry  weather. 

During  the  winter,  the  wind  in  every  point  from  the  Weft, 
round  by  the  North  to  the  Eaft,  occafionaily  brings  fnow  or 
rain. 

The  fnow,  however,  does  not  lye  for  any  time  in  the  lower 
diftridl  ; and  even  in  the  higheft,  they  do  not  reckon  at  an  a- 
verage  above  three  weeks  of  what  they  call  clofe  weather  ; that 
is,  when  the  fnow  lyes  fo  deep  as  to  render  it  neceffary  to 
hand  feed  their  flocks  of  (beep. 

The  late  Sir  George  Suttie  aflerted,  from  long  obferva- 
tion,  that  there  was  a period  of  io  or  12  days  about  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  when  the  weather  proves  remarkably  mild 
and  foft,  and  which,  he  ufed  to  fay,  was  the  proper  time  for 
flowing  peafe  and  beans.  Other  perfons,  too,  whofe  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  fame  objedl,  confirm  the  truth  of  this 
©bfervation  ; and  a probable  caufe  may  be  afiigned,  which 
feems  to  prove  that  it  mu  ft  generally  happen. 

The  fun  by  that  time  has  acquired  a confiderable  degree 
of  altitude  in  his  return  to  our  Northern  Hemifphere*  ; and  his 
light  and  heat  are  reflected  back  to  the  atmofphere  by  the  ice 
and  frozen  fnow,  which  for  fome  time  refill  the  influence  of 
his  rays. 

This  reflected  heat,  it  feems  natural  to  fuppofe,  communi- 
cates. a confiderable  degree  of  genial  warmth  to  the  air  *,  and 
the  heat  will  continue  to  encreafe  until  the  ice  and  fnow  be- 
gin to  melt,  and  the  warmth,  of  courfe,  will  be  fenfibly  felt  in 
thofe  Northern  countries  where  the  vicinity  of  the  fea  has  a- 
bated  the  feverity  of  the  winter/]- 

• It  is  fomewhat  lingular,  that  in  common  language  we  fhould  {till  con- 
tinue to  ufe  the  expreflion  of  the  fun’s  motion,  although  it  is  now  univerfally 
cllablifhed  that  the  fun  is  a fixed  planet. 

f It  is  eftablilhed,  by  various  authorities,  that  in  Thibet,  and  the  other  in- 
land countries  of  Afia,  in  latitudes  comparatively  (to  56)  very  low,  but  locally 
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The  fame  circumftance  may  bs  affigned  as  the  reafon  oF 
the  high  northern  latitudes  being  frequently  didreded  with 
■cold  North  Ead  winds  in  the  fpring.*  As  the  fun  advances 
towards  the  ArsTic  Circle,  he  dill  finds  fnow  and  ice  to  dif- 
folve,  fo  that  it  is  generally  towards  the  end  of  June,  before  the 
weather  lets  in  deadily  mild  ; it  is  even  a proverbial  expreffion, 
that  our  crops  upon  the  clay  and  the  ftrong  lands  feldom  begin 
to  mend  until  the  nights  are  turned;  that  is,  when  the  fu  na- 
mer  heat  has  partly  commenced. 

The  fpring  in  this  county  is  generally  dry,  with  occafional 
fevere  cold  fhowrers  of  hail  or  rain  from  the  North  Ead. 

During  the  whole  of  May,  the  winds  generally  blow  from 
fome  point  to  the  North,  with  a bright  fun  and  a dry  keen  pe- 
netrating air. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  the  diligent  husbandman  endeavours 
to  have  his  fallow,  particularly  upon  drong  land,  lying  under 
it  crofs  furrow  and  in  lumpy  clods. 

The  date  of  the  atmofphere  above  deferibed,  fo  effedlually 
drvs  thefe  clods,  that  molt  of  the  roGtcd  weeds  inciofed  in 
them  are  withered  and  killed. 

During  the  dimmer,  and  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the 
only  rainy  point  in  this  county  is  from  the  South  and  Ead  ; andt 
in  ordinary  feafons,  the  wind  generally  fets  in  from  that  point 
at  the  change  and  the  full  moon,  and  brings  from  jo  to  18 
hours  of  continued  rain. 

It  feems  hardly  neceflary  to  qualify  this  average  account  of 
the  climate,  with  obferving,  that  in  fo  high  a latitude  as  56 
North,  it  mud  be  fubjedh  to  confiderable  changes  and  varia- 
tions ; for  example,  almod  the  whole  of  the  year  1792  was  one 
continued  dafh  of  rain,  excepting  for  a few  weeks  in  the 

highly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  the  fnow  lyes  deep,  and  the  frofl 
is  intenfely  fevere.  Mr  Boyle,  in  his  journey  from  India  to  Thibet,  mentions, 
that  the  mornings  and  evenings  in  Augufl  were  cold  and  frofly. 

* The  coldeft  weather  at  that  feafon,  in  this  county,  is  in  the  clofe  of  March, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  April ; and  we  have  a monkifh  vulgar  rhime,  dating 
March  as  borrowing  three  days  from  April,  to  melt  all  the  fnows  upon  the 
mountains. 
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months  of  Auguft  and  September  ; whereas,  from  the  month 
of  March  1793  to  the  24th  of  September  following,  the 
weather  was  fo  flcadily  dry,  that  there  was  not  1 2 hours  of 
continued  rain  during  the  whole  of  that  period.  Our  pafture 
lands,  during  that  time,  were  fo  dried  and  hard,  that  they  felt 
under  foot  as  if  they  had  been  bound  up  with  a fevere  froft  -r 
and,  in  general,,  the  fame  quantity  of  pafture  ground  fed  from 
a third  to  a half  lefs  than  in  the  preceding  fummer. 

Our  crops  of  corn  were  from  a fourth  to  a third  lefs  fri 
bulk  ; but  they  were  as  productive  in  quantity,  and  above 
15  per  cent,  better  in  quality  than  the  preceding  crop. 

Soil. — It  belongs  perhaps  more  properly  to  the  Third  Branch 
of  this  Report,  to  fpeak  of  the  different  fpecies  of  foils  in  this 
county  r fuffice  it,  however,  to  obferve  in  general,  that  of 
the  three  lower  diftridts  above  mentioned,  the  weftern  part 
is  more  inclined  to  a ftrong  loam  or  ftrong  clay  ; advancing 
eaftward,  the  foil  becomes  gradually  more  light,  and  ends  in 
a rich  gravelly  loam. 

Woods  and  Planting. — The  author  already  mentioned,  in 
defcribing  Laudonia , fays  it  is  “ nullis  ferme  arboribus  vejlita r} 
y(  et  ignem  faciunt  ex  lapide  nigro  quem  ex  terra  effodiuntP 

Nearly  a century  after  this  author’s  time,  various  fta- 
tutory  regulations  were  made  refpedling  the  planting  of  trees,, 
which  were  renewed  every  reign,  in  the  following  century ; 
but  they  feem  to  have  remained  a dead  letter;  and  his  de« 
fcription  of  Laudonia  applies,  with  tolerable  corredhiefs,  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  of  Eaft  Lothian  at  this  day. 

Along  the  coaft  there  is  hardly  any  thing  that  deferves  the 
name  of  planting : but  the  vale  of  Tyne,  within  thefe  fifty 
years,  has  become  fomewhat  better  clothed  with  wood. 

In  the  higher  diftri£t  of  the  county,  adjoining  to  the  hills  of 
Lammermoor,  there  is  ftill  more  planted  wood,  the  oldefl  of 
which,  upon  the  Tweddale  eftate,  confiding  principally  of 
oak,  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  planted  during  the  Ufurpation  of 
Cromwell. 
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There  are  alio  fome  woods  upon  that  edate,  which  tradi- 
tion fays  were  planted  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution* 
confiding  of  oaks,  beech,  elm,  afh,  and  Scotch  fir. 

The  beech  feems  in  no  part  of  this  county,  nor  in  any  other 
part  of  Scotland  which  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing, 
be  of  an  older  date  than  the  period  of  the  Revolution ; but 
it  thriyes  wonderfully,  and  where  it  has  been  allowed  room 
and  full  fcope  to  extend  and  fpread  its  umbrageous  top,  it 
might  vye  with  the  1 Tegmine  fagi  of  Virgil. 

Upon  the  edate  of  General  Fletcher  of  Salton,  and  of  Mr 
Brown  of  Coaldon,  and  fome  other  edates  in  that  didritf, 
there  are  copfewoods  compofed  of  the  dwarf  or  Scotch  oak, 
the  hazzle,  the  birch  and  other  indigenous  trees,  which  evi- 
dently feem  to  be  a remnant  of  that  fpecies  of  copfe  which, 
we  are  told,  in  early  times  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 
South  of  Scotland.  J 

The  only  wood,  properly  fpeaking,  to  be  found  in  the  lower 
part  of  this  county,  is  at  Tynninghame,  fi  which  v/as  begun  to 
be  planted  about  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  Thomas  the 
fixth  Earl  of  Haddington  and  it  grows  down  to  the  fea  beach, 
upon  a fandy  light  foil. 

The  larch  has  been  planted  in  this  county  within  thefe  lad 
30  years,  and  is  more  rapid  in  its  growth  than  any  tree  we 
have  except  the  Huntington  willow.  But  the  climate  of  the 
low  part  of  this  county  is  in  general  too  dry  for  trees,  and  they 
do  not  grow  well,  uniefs  the  bottom  is  low,  and  has  a tenden- 
cy to  meidure. 

j 


Before  leaving  the  fuhjecl  of  planting,  there  feems  to  be 
one  clear  and  obvious  improvement,  which  might  be  car- 
ried into  efiedl  in  this  county,  and  in  many  ether  counties 
both  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  at  a trifling  expence  ; if  the 
landed  proprietors,  in  place  of  planting  barren  trees  around 
the  gardens  of  their  cottagers,  would  plant  a few  of  the  bed 
bearing  apple  and  pear  trees,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  not 
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I Coalfton  wood  is  mentioned  in  feme  of  the  ancient  deeds  01  that  family,  fo 
far  hack  as  the  13th  century. 


f Vide  Treatife  upon  for  eft  trees. 
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to  plant  them  fo  thick  as  to  injure  the  under  growth  of  the 
garden- 

in  favourable  feafons,  the  fetrees  would  produce  a confidera- 
ble  quantity  of  fruit,  and  a cyder  prefs  for  each  parifn,  or  per- 
haps a larger  dillridl,  would  furfice  for  the  manufacling  of  it *, 
and  if  the  cottagers  were  to  be  allowed  the  profit  refulting  from 
this  additional  wealth,  it  would  prove  a comfortable  aid  to 
that  clafs  of  people. 

As  every  perfon  would  have  an  interell  in  the  fruit,  it 
would  become  a general  object  to  preferve  it,  and  habit  would 
foon  bring  it  under  the  fame  protection,  even  in  the  molt  ex- 
pofed  fituation,  as  any  other  crop  in  the  field.  But  one  in- 
dividual can  do  nothing  in  this  way,  and  it  vrould  require  a 
general  union  of  an  extenfive  diltridt,  to  carry  it  into  effec- 
tual execution. 

///f/g/^-.—Notwithltanding  that  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land endeavoured,  by  various  ftatutes,  palled  in  the  16th  or 
17th  century,  to  encourage  agriculture,  and  particularly  the 
inclofing  of  ground,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, that  the  1 8th  century  was  nearly  half  run  before 
much  attention  was  bellowed  on  making  inclofures  for  the 
purpofe  of  promoting  agriculture,  f 

The  firft  walled  park*  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Lauder- 
dale, in  the  year  1681,  at  Linmorelove  near  Hadington,  for 
the  amufement  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  faithful  page  of  hillory  informs,  that  this  Royal  Duke 
paid  a fudden  and  reludlant  vifit  to  Scotland  at  that  period 
•and  the  tradition  of  this  county  fays,  that  this  walled  park  was 
begun  and  finilhed  in  the  courfe  of  about  6 weeks,  in  order 
that  the  Royal  Vifitant  might  fee  a park  in  Scotland  as  he 
called  in  the  courfe  of  his  progrefs  to  Edinburgh. 

f I do  net  confider  the  fheep  park,  or  the  park  for  milk  cows,  which,  long 
before  this  peiiod,  were  to  be  found  adjoining  to  the  manfion  houfe  of  many 
landed  proprietors,  as  an  exception  from  this  obfervation. 

* Comprehending  an  extent  of  furface  fomething  laigcr  than  a mile  future, 
jit  Lethington  now  Lcnoxlove,  near  Haddington, 
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Other  nohle  Peers  in  this  county  foon  followed  this  ex- 
ample ; but  Thomas  the  fixth  Earl  of  Haddington,  whom  I have 
already  mentioned,  was  the  firft  perfon  who  begun  agricul- 
tural inclofures. 

This  Noble  Lord  made  his  fences  partly  with  Hone  and 
lime  walls,  and  partly  with  the  holly,  which  were  originally 
planted  upon  a bank  between  two  double  ditches  ; and  there 
are  many  {lately  and  beautiful  hedges  of  this  plant,  upon  the 
eftate  of  Tynninghame. 

Beech  Hedges . — Sometime  about  the  year  1740,  John  Mar- 
quis of  Tweeddale  begun  an  extenfive  plan  of  inclofing  that 
part  of  his  eftate,  where  the  foil  in  general  is  a thin  clay  upon 
a tilly  bottom,  in  the  Third  Diftridl  of  the  county,  and  of  a 
eonfiderable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

The  plant  principally  ufed  was  the  beech,  which  fucceeded 
wonderfully  upon  that  barren  foil,  and  foon  became  a compleat 
fence. 

Upon  the  death  of  this  Marquis,  which  happened  about  30 
years  ago,  thefe  hedges  were  allowed  to  run  wdld,  and  the 

# beech  having  grown  up  to  the  height  of  foreft  trees,  they  have 

become  open  below,  and  the  advantage  as  a fence  has  been 
nearly  loft. 

The  late  Mr  Brown  of  Coalftown  if,  and  his  fon  the  pre- 
fent  Mr  Brown,  begun,  about  25  years  ago,  to  inclofe  a part 
of  their  property  lying  nearly  in  the  fame  latitude  with  Lord 
Tweeddale’ s lands  above  mentioned,  and  upon  a clay  foil. 

Thefe  fences  were  made  partly  with  the  thorn  and  beech 
mixed,  and  partly  v/ith  the  beech  alone  *,  butof  the  three  the 

* beech  is  by  far  the  beft  fence. 

Thefe  fadls  feem  to  recommend  the  beech  to  the  ferious 
attention  of  the  landed  proprietors,  who  have  it  in  their  view 
to  enclofe  grounds  of  that  kind  of  foil,  % 

| Who  was  one  of  our  fupreme  judges,  and  is  better  known  in  Scotland 
by  the  name  of  Lord  Coalftown, 

% Mr  Brown  of  Coalftown,  to  whom  1 communicated  this  Report  in  mann- 
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Birch  Hedges. — My  late  father,  about  30  years  ago,  begun 
'inclofmg  and  improving  a piece  of  ground  in  Gladefmoor,  of 
perhaps  the  mod  barren  and  unhofpitable  foil  without  excep- 
tion in  Great  Britain. 

This  ground  had  been,  for  numberlefs  centuries  back,  a 
moor  fet  apart  to  fupply  the  town  of  Haddington  with  fuel  and 
divot ; of  courfe  the  ground  was  fleeced,  and  the  foil  completely 
carried  off,  and  a cold  tilly  bottom  only  remained. 

As  the  birch  grew  fpontaneoufly  cn  this  piece  of  ground, 
it  feemed  natural  to  conclude,  that  this  was  the  proper  plant 
of  which  the  fences  fhould  be  made,  and  the  birch  plants 
were  gathered  from  the  ground,  and  laid  for  hedges  in  the  or- 
dinary method. 

The  fuccefs  of  this  experiment  was  aftonifhinsr ; in  the 
courfe  of  five  or  fix  years,  the  birch  formed  an  aimed  impene- 
trable fence  *,  but  they  were  allowed  to  run  up  to  trees,  before 
they  were  cut  and  fubjedted  to  the  knife  •,  and  when  this  fevere 
operation  was  applied  to  them,  which  was  rather  late  in  the 
fpring,  they  bled  exceflively,  and  many  of  the  plants  died. 

As  the  birch  unquedionably  is  indigenous  in  Scotland,  it  is 
an  objedt  of  confiderable  importance  that  this  plant  fhould  be 
found  upon  trial  to  anfwer  for  inclofures,  as  it  not  only  grows 
more  rapidly,  but  will  flourish  upon  foils  and  in  climates 
where  the  thorn  will  hardly  exid  *,  and  I am  inclined  to  think. 


feript,  fent  me  the  following  obfer  vat  ions  as  to  the  beech  hedge  : “ ] would 
“ by  no  means  confine  the  beech  hedges  to  grounds  of  an  inferior  quality,  j 
.«  am  convinced  it  is  the  moil  beneficial  hedge  that  can  be  planted  in  every 
« foil;  I find  that  it  thrives  bed,  as  it  naturally  fhould,  upon  the  heft  foil,  and 
(l  is  the  fooneft  a fence.  The  beech  is  lorn  crimes  a little  fhy  at  fetting  off  at 
“ firfl ; but  once  it  fetts  off,  it  outflrips  every  other  plant  in  the  hedge.  I do 
c£  not  approve  of  toping  the  beech  as  thorns  are  before  planring  ; but  after  it  has 
« fairly  catched  in  the  foil,  the  knife  may  he  ufed  with  great  freedom  in  trim- 
“ ming  them  ; one  material  advantage  of  the  beech  hedge  is,  that  if  it  fhall  be 


keot  clean  for  the  firfl  two  years,  it  will  afterwards  compleately  protect  it- 
• C{  felf  agair.il  weeds.  While  the  beech  hedge  is  kept  low  by  the  knife,  the 
plants  preferve  their  foliage  during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and  until  new 
t‘  fhoots  pufh  them  off  in  the  fpring;  and  in  this  way  it  choaks  or  fuffocates 


everv  weed. 


I 
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that  it  thefe  birch  hedges  had  been  placed , or  entwined  with 
each  other  at  4 years  old,  and  kept  about  four  feet  high,  they 
would  have  formed  a fubftantial  and  a permanent  fence.  ;J 

The  thorn,  however,  with  the  exceptions  I have  juft  men- 
tioned, has  been  for  many  years  univerfally  ufed  in  this  coun- 
ty for  making  fences  *,  and  within  thefe  twelve  years,  we  have 
adopted,  in  fome  places,  a new  method  of  laying  them,  which 
feems  to  anfwer  remarkably  well,  and  therefore  merits  parti- 
cular explanation. 

We  formerly  ufed  to  turn  up  a portion  of  the  fed  from  the 
ditch  propofed  to  be  made  in  the  front  of  the  hedge,  and  af- 
ter laying  that  fod  upon  its  face,  the  thorn  was  layed  or  plant- 
ed upon  it,  at  an  elevation  of  from  4 to  6 inches  above  the 
furface  of  the  adjoining  ground,  with  a view,  no  doubt,  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  the  plant,  by  doubling  the  foil  below  it. 

But  it  had  been  long  obferved,  that  the  growth  upon  thefe 
thorns  was  in  general  finifhed  by  the  end  of  June,  when  the 
dry  feafon  commonly  fets  in  ; and  it  occurred,  that  the  pro- 
bable caufe  of  this  check  in  the  growth  of  the  plant  fo  early 
in  the  feafon,  was  occafioned  by  its  being  layed  fo  much  above 
the  furface,  whereby  the  artificial  or  additional  foil  became  not 
only  too  dry  to  nourifh  the  plant,  but  feemed  alfo  to  interrupt 
and  attract  the  moifture  in  its  progrefs  from  the  lower  roots, 
to  the  young  (hoots. 

Under  this  impreflion,  about  12  years  ago,  I took  off  the 
whole  of  the  foil  from  the  ground  upon  which  the  plant  was 
to  be  layed . 

The  next  operation  was  to  take  a fmall  portion  of  the  clean- 
ed of  the  foil,  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  an  inch,  which  was 
thrown  back  upon  the  fpot  it  had  been  taken  from  *,  and  upon 

E 

| Mr  Brown  of  Coalftown  “ I may  obferve  on  the  birch  hedges,  that 
“1  have  plalhed  them  with  great  fuccefs  ; but  it  mud  be  done,  as  you  obferve, 
**  early  in  the  winter,  as  the  birch  bleeds  much  if  cut  late  in  the  feafon.  Be- 
“ fore  your  father  plalhed  the  birch  hedges  in  Gladfemuir,  he  came  to  look  at 
*s  one  1 had  previoufly  plalhed.” 
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this  thin  Jlratum  the  plant  was  layed ; and  after  leaving  a fear  seg- 
ment of  about  eight  inches  in  the  front  of  the  plant,  the  ditch 
was  cad,  and  the  fence  compleated  in  the  ordinary  method.'!' 

The  refult  has  been,  that  the  plant  by  being  layed  nearer  the 
moifture,  continued  growing  during  the  whole  of  the  feafon, 
and  was  a better  fence  at  live  years  old  than  thorns  layed  in 
the  ordinary  method  at  eight. 

My  neighbours  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Mr  Cott  of  Old- 
hame,  have  carried  the  experiment  dill  farther,  by  laying  their 
thorns  nearly  two  feet  below  the  furface  with  great  fuccefs. 

As  it  is  feldom  that  either  the  roots  of  the  hedges,  or  the 
trees  gowing.  in  a cultivated  field,  are  cut,  or  even  hurt  by  the 
plough  t it  would  feem  to  have  been  the  intention  of  nature, 
that  the  padure  for  thefe  plants  fhould  be  at  fuch  a degree  of 
.depth,  as  not  materially  to  interfere  with  the  roots  of  the  fu~ 
perficial  plants,  fuch  as  corn  or  grafs  *,  and  it  appears  that  the 
general  rule  for  laying  thorns  is  not  to  be  fixed  at  a given  num- 
ber of  inches  below  the  furface  ; but  that,  from  a comparative 
view  of  the  foil  and  the  climate,  tree  plant  fhould  be  layed  at 
that  depth,  where  it  can  always  command  a fufheient  fupply 
of  moidure,  without  being  hurt  or  chilled  by  too  much  of  it. 

The  Romans  fowed  their  fences  in  a trench  of  about  a foot 
and  a half  deep  § j and  the  ancient  Greeks  planted  always 
two  feet  deep  f . It  would  appear  that  in  light  gravelly  foils  and 
dry  climates,  this  rule  may  be  ufefully  followed  even  in  high 
latitudes.  * 

f Mr  Brown  of  Coalftown  obferves,  upon  this  mode  of  planting  the 
hedge,  “ That  the  year  before  planting  his  hedge,  he  fallows  and  dungs  the 
s<  fpace  that  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  ditch  and  hedge,  and  then  he  accunru- 
i‘  lates  all  the  good  earth  about  the  roots  of  the  thorn.  I am  not  fo  anxious 
in  this  particular,  if  the  hedge  is  to  be  of  the  beech. 

§ Vide  Pliny  de  re  ruJUca,.and  Dickfon’s  ancient  husbandry 

^ Vide  the  converfation  betwixt  Socrates  and  Ifcomachus  in  Xenophon's 
MemeraliliA  Socrath. 

* l have  tried  this  method  for  the  firft  time  lafi  autumnj  /.  e . 1793.. 
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The  late  Sir  George  Suttie,  who  turned  his  fword  into  a 
plow-fhare,  foon  after  the  general  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
and  to  whom  this  county  is  indebted  for  feveral  agricultural 
improvements,  introduced  a new  method  of  making  thorn 
hedges  quickly  fencible,  by  what  he  called  his  Jlone  pcding , 
which  was  a wall  of  about  two  feet  high,  built  immediately  be- 
hind the  hedge  : Several  gentlemen  have  fuccefsfully  adopted 
this  fpecies  of  fence,  from  his  example,  f 

Where  the  land  is  full  of  fmall  ftones,  which  muftof  courfe 
be  gathered  and  carried  off,  this  ftone  paling  may  be  con- 
ftructed  at  a fmall  expence,  by  employing  day-labourers  and 
children  to  fill  two  Tides  of  a clofe  frame  of  wood,  placed  im- 
mediately behind  the  hedge  with  thefe  fmall  Hones,  and  after- 
wards, by  runing  them  together  with  liquid  mortar.  An  ex- 
periment upon  a fmall  fcale,  which  was  made  fome  years  ago, 
by  Mr  Rennie  in  Phantafy,  has  proved  that  a very  firm  wall 
can  be  conftru&ed  in  this  way. 


BRANCPI  SECOND, 


Under  this  Second  Branchy  it  was  propofed  to  give  a ge- 
neral view  of  the  population  and  the  manufactures  of  this 
county,  as  diftin£t  from  agriculture. 

The  ftatiftical  accounts  will  give  the  exa£t  number  of  in- 
habitants in  every  parifh  of  this  county,  from  a£tual  enumera- 
tion •,  it  will  therefore  perhaps  fuflice  to  refer  to  that  account ; 
and  as  we  have  hardly  any  other  manufatShire  than  that  of 

f The  hill  ffieep  are  very  wild,  and  being  alfo  accuflomcd  to  an  extenfive 
folitary  pafture,  it  is  difficult  to  confine  them  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
fized  inclofure ; hut  the  ftonc-paling  does  it  effectually.  Sheep  only  brufti 
through  a hedge ; they  never  leap,  unlefs greatly  alarmed. 


.corn  in  this  county,  the  fubjecl  of  this  Branch  of  the  Report 
will  ocupy  a fmall  fpace. 

Population. — - The  county  of  Eafl  Lothian  contains  24  whole 
pariflies,  and  a part  of  two  others,  viz.  Falla,  and  Cockburns- 
path  ; but  the  fite  of  the  church  of  the  former  is  locally 
within  the  county  of  Edinburgh  ; and  the  fite  of  the  other 
is  within  the  county  of  Berwick  ; it  feems  therefore  highly 
probable,  that  thefe  two  pariflies  will  be  numbered  in  the 
counties  within  which  their  churches  are  refpedtively  fituated. 
But  holding  thefe  two  parts  to  be  equal  to  one  whole,  the 
county  of  Eafl:  Lothian  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  25  pariflies  ; 
and  ever  fince  I remember,  thefe  pariflies  have  been  taken  at 
an  average  of  about  1,100  fouls  each. 

I am  perfectly  convinced,  however,  that  the  population  of 
this  county  has  increafed  confiderahly  within  the  la  ft  40  years. 
My  reafon  for  entertaining  this  opinion,  is,  that  within  my  own 
memory,  there  were  kept,  even  in  molt  of  the  low  county 
pariflies,  four  or  five  flieep  walks,  with  breeding  flocks, 
where  now  not  a fheep  is  to  be  feen,  and  where  the  ground  is 
under  the  culture  of  the  plough.  This  being  the faEl , accord- 
ing to  my  own  knowledge,  the  reafoning , I apprehend,  will  not 
be  queftioned  that  agriculture  is  more  favourable  to  popula- 
tion, than  the  pradlice  of  throwing  large  tradls  of  country  into 
flieep  walks. 

Royal  Burghs.-— There  are  three  Royal  Burghs  within  this 
county  ; viz.  Haddington,  Dunbar,  and  North  Berwick  j of 
thefe,  Haddington  is  the  largeft  \ and  the  head  Burgh  of  the 
county  where  the  Sheriff’s  court,  and  other  county  courts  are 
held  || . 

Trade. — Dunbar  and  North  Berwick  are  both  fea  ports. 
And  at  the  former  of  thefe  places,  there  is  a whale  fifhing 
Company,  carried  on  under  the  firm  of  the  Eafl  Lothian  and 
Merfe  Whale  fifhing  Company.  The  partners  of  this  Com- 
pany are  moftly  the  landed  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 

(I  A weekely  market,  (perhaps  the  largeft  in  Scotland,)  is  held  here  every 
Friday  for  the  fale  of  oorp. 
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who,  upwards  of  40  years  back,  have  had  their  refpe&ive  (hares 
of  fubfcribed  flock  engaged  in  this  trade,  very  little  to  their 
own  advantage,  which  fometimes  happens  to  men  who  engage 
in  a trade  they  do  not  underhand. 

This  Company  have  had  at  times,  five  (hips  engaged  in  that 
trade  ; now  they  are  reduced  to  two.  The  export  trade  of 
Dunbar  is  principally  confined  to  corn,  and  the  import  to 
coal,  wood,  and  iron,  for  the  fupply  of  the  adjacent  country. 

There  is  alfo  a manufa&ure  of  cordage  and  fail-cloth  car- 
ried on  upon  a moderate  fcale,  in  this  town  ; and  there  has 
lately  been  ereCted  a machine  for  the  fpinning  of  lint,  which 
promifes  fuccefs. 

The  town  of  North  Berwick  has  a fafe  harbour,  but  its 
only  trade  confifts  in  the  export  of  corn,  and  the  import  of 
wood  and  iron. 

There  are,  befides  thefe  burghs,  fundry  villages  interfperfed 
through  this  county  ; but  the  inhabitants  are  all  of  them  either 
mediately  or  immediately  connected  with  agriculture  *,  fuch  as 
day-labourers,  black-fmiths,  plough-wrights,  and  (hoe-makers, 
or  ihop-keepers,  who  retail  grafs  feeds,  and  fome  of  the  imple- 
ments of  hufbandry  ; or  groceries,  and  fuch  articles  as  are  of 

daily  confumption. 

» 

Manufactures.— In  the  village  of  Preftonpans,  there  is  a 
chemical  work  for  the  manufa&ure  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol, 
which  was  eftablilhed  near  40  years  ago,  by  Meflrs  Roebuck 
and  Garbet,  (the  founders  of  the  Carron  company  in  Stirling- 
(hire,)  from  Birmingham. 

Thefe  gentlemen,  about  the  fame  time,  eftablifhed  in  this 
village  a manufactory  of  white  (lone  or  crockery  "ware  ; and 
although  both  thefe  manufactures  dill  exift,  none  of  the 
partners  have  been  enriched  by  the  profits  refulting  from 
-them. 

There  is  alfo  a manufaClure  of  marine  fait  carried  on  in 
this  village,  which,  I believe,  is  productive,  and  profitable  to 
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the  perfons  concerned.  This  manufacture  has  been  eftablifhed 
there  for  feveral  centuries  back  *,  and,  in  the  time  of  the  Pro- 
tectorfhip  of  Cromwell,  it  was  taxed  'along  with  the  land  §. 

Of  late  years,  fome  diftilleries,  and  one  or  two  (larch  manu- 
factories, have  been  erected  in  this  county,  which  are  {till 
carried  on. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  conclude  this  branch  of  the  Re- 
port, with  an  hiftorical  account  of  the  woolen  manufactory 
in  the  town  of  Haddington,  the  eftablifhment  of  which  has 
been  repeatedly  attempted,  though  hitherto  unfuccefsfully. 

The  oral  tradition  of  this  county  reports,  that  Oliver  Crom- 
well, who  palled  fome  part  of  his  time  in  it,  and  at  Muflel- 
burgh,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  did  then  form  the 
plan  of  eftablilhing  a manufacture  of  coarfe  woolens,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  he  afterwards,  with  more  fuccefs,  eftablilhed 
the  manufacture  of  knitted  hofe  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood of  Aberdeen. 

The  number  of  fheep  producing  that  fpecies  of  wool  which 
is  employed  in  this  manufacture,  and  which  were  then  bred 
not  only  in  the  mountains  of  Lammermoor,  but  alfo  upon  the 
high  grounds  in  every  dilfrict  of  the  county,  feems  natural- 
ly to  have  fug  gelled  this  idea  to  the  bold,  comprehenfive, 
and  enterprifing  mind  of  Cromwell  ; and  foon  after  he  gained 
the  decifive  victory  at  Dunbar,  a Philip  Stamplield,  who  had 
held  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  his  army,  came  down  to  this 
county,  and  commenced  the  woolen  manufactory  in  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  Haddington,  under  the  countenance  and 
protection  of  Cromwell. 

It  appears  that  Colonel  Stampfield  continued  to  carry  on 
this  manufacture  after  the  Reftoration,  as  we  find  in  our 

§ This  fa<5t  is  eftablifhed  by  the  valuation  rolls  of  this  county,  made  up  in 
die  year  16,56,  which  are  Hill  extant. 
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ftatute  book,  that  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  granted  him  cer- 
tain immunities  and  privileges  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. That  Prince  alfo  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood. 

But,  horrible  to  relate  ! Sir  Philip  Stampfield  died  a violent 
death  in  the  year  1687,  by  the  hands  of  his  parricide  fon  51  j 
and,  with  him,  the  dying  embers  of  this  manufacture  feem  to 
have  been  extinguifhed. 

As  a number,  however,  of  the  commonality,  during  the 
exiftence  of  it,  had  been  inftrudted  in  the  fpinning  of  wool, 
there  gradually  arofe  a manufacture,  carried  on  by  a few 
individuals  upon  a fmall  fcale,  in  the  coarfeft  fpecies  of  woolen 
cloth,  or  what  we  call  greafy  webbs  ; that  is,  webs  which  they 
fold  juft  as  they  came  from  the  loom,  to  the  fullers,  who  finifin- 
ed  them  off,  and  produced  a cloth  worth  from  one  to  two  dril- 
lings per  yard. 

This  new  manufacture  continued  from  its  firft  commence- 
ment down  to  year  1750,  (which,  I Orall  endeavour  to  fhow 
under  the  FirJl  Branch  referved  for  the  appendix,  is  a marked 
xra  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland  \)  when  mod  of  the  landed 
gentlemen  in  this  county,  with  more  patriotifm  than  wifdomj 
refolved  to  become  the  manufacturers  of  coarfe  woollens,  un- 
der the  firm  of  “ The  Tarred  Wool  Company  of  Haddington  f 
and  houfes  were  built,  utenfils  were  purchafed,  and,  in  diortj 
every  thing  neceffary  for  carrying  it  on  was  provided. 

This  manufacture  was  carried  on  for  a few  years,  and  great 
was  the  expectation  thereof : But,  in  the  end,  the  partners 
reaped  only  difappointment,  and  the  lofs  of  their  capital. 

A few  of  thefe  gentlemen,  however,  more  enterprifing  than 
the  reft  of  the  Company,  refolved  to  make  a fecond  effort  to  ' 
eftablifh  it ; and  having  purchafed  up  the  remnant  of  the  ftock 
on  hand  of  the  firft  Company  ; they  commenced  the  bufi- 
nefs  upon  a new  ftock ; but  in  a few  years  more,  they  retired 
from  it  with  the  lofs  of  their  capital  and  about  75  per  cent it 

'I  The  Trial  of  the  fon  is  publilhed  in  the  State  Trials, 
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rmore ; and  thus  ended  the  Tarred  Wool  Companies  of  Had- 
dington. 

Whether  the  failure  of  thefe  Companies  originated  in  the 
* want  of  (kill  in  the  managers  employed  and  intruded  by  them, 
or,  perhaps,  from,  the  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  provifions,  and 
the  favourable  climate  inviting  to  labour  in  the  field,  and 
which  mankind  in  thefe  circumliances  will  naturally  take  to, 
even  for  lefs  wages,  until  necefiity  fhall  have  reconciled  their 
minds,  and  habit  inured  their  conftitutions,  to  labour  and  con- 
finement within  doors, — is  a queftion  that  (hall  be  left  for 
future  aifcufiion. 

Thefe  two  Companies  put  an  end  to  the  fmall  trade  in  the 
greafy  webbs  already  mentioned  •,  but  they  had  hardly  retired, 
when  the  trade  commenced  upon  the  fame  moderate  fcale  as 
formerly  ; and  there  are  now  a few  individuals  in  the  town 
of  Haddington  who  carry  it  on,  in  fo  far  fuccefsfully  as  to 
earn  out  of  it  a comfortable  livelihood  to  themfelves  and  their 
families. 

From  thefe  premiles,  it  feems  to  follow,  that  the  manufac- 
ture moffc  congenial  to  the  foil  and  the  climate,  to  the  habits 
and  the  genius  of  the  people  of  this  county,  is  that  of  corn  ; 
and  it  wrould  feem  that  manufactures,  like  aquatic  plants, 
thrive  belt  in  a wet  climate,  and  in  not  too  rich  a foil. 

if  a retrofpeCtive  view  of  the  fite  of  the  moft  flourishing 
manufactures  in  England  and  in  Scotland  confirm  and  eftabiifh 
this  faCt,  it  may  feem  unneceflary  to  inveftigate  the  caufes. 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  the  improved  gar- 
den culture  which  is  very  foon  created  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
manufacturing  town,  is  the  confequence,  not  the  caufe  of  ma- 
nufactures; and  that  the  few  hands  employed  in  this  fpeciesof 
husbandry  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  manufacture,  but  at- 
tracted by  it ; and  that  even -when  the  increafing  quantity  of  ma- 
nure has  pufhed  the  improvement  of  the  adjacent  grounds  be- 
yond that  garden  culture,  thefe  improvements  are  regulated  by 
a fyftem  more  calculated  for  the  conveniencv  than  for.  the, food 
the  manufacturers. 
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If  climate  has  any  influence  in  forming  the  difpofitions  of 
mankind,  and  directing  their  purfuits,  as  many  eminent  philo- 
fophers,  with  fome  diow,  at  lead,  of  truth,  have  maintained,  it 
would  appear  with  fubmiflion  to  be  a dangerous  experiment, 
to  endeavour,  by  artificial  means,  to  change  thofe  habits,  and 
thofe  difpofitions,  by  attempting  to  introduce  a new  and  an 
unknown  manufacture,  of  any  kind,  into  a corn  county. 

In  thofe  counties  of  Scotland,  where  indudry  is  as  yet  in  a 
date  of  infancy  and  of  nonage,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  plant  and  to  raife  in  the  vacant  mind,  a fpirit  of  exertion 
and  of  enterorife,  and  to  give  to  that  fpirit,  in  its  infant  date5 
a bent  or  turn  either  to  manufactures  or  to  agriculture  ; or, 
where  their  local  fituation  will  admit  of  it,  to  the  fiflieries,  in 
which  it  will  perfevere,  and,  by  indudry,  in  all  probability  will 
prove  fuccefsfub 

The  cafe  however  is  widely  different,  with  regard  to  thofe 
counties  in  which  indudry  has  already  attained  fome  degree 
of  maturity,  and  where  either  nature  or  accident  has  given 
that  indudry  a particular  direction  and  habit. 

I have  been  led  to  date  more  in  detail  than  perhaps  may 
feem  neceffary,  the  repeated  and  the  unfuccefsful  attempts 
that,  for  upwards  of  a century  pad,  have  been  made  to  intro- 
duce and  to  edabiiffi  manufactures  in  this  county ; and  fome 
of  thefe  attempts,  too,  made  at  a time  when,  compared  with 
the  prefent,  the  fpirit  of  indudry  was  in  a date  of  duli  and 
fluggifh  infancy,  in  order  to  prove,  by  a chain  of  faCts,  the  im- 
practicability of  the  attempt. 

It  is  unquedionably  certain,  that  at  prefent  we  want  people 
to  carry  on  agriculture  in  its  improved  and  improving  date  *s 
and  if  any  new  manufadture  {hall  be  brought  into  this  coun- 
ty, without  a new  colony  alfo  to  carry  it  on  in  all  its  branches, 
unconnedted  with  our  prefent  population,  a competition  inevita- 
bly mud  arife  betwixt  the  hufbandman  and  the  manufadlurer, 
to  the  prejudice  of  both,  as  the  price  of  labour  would  be  raid 
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ed,  and  in  all  probability  the  manufacturers  would  ere  long 
meet  the  fate  of  the  Tarred  Wool  Companies  of  Haddington 
Upon  the  whole,  it  would  feem  that  God  and  nature  in- 
tended there  Ihould  be  a perfon  interpofed  as  a carrier  or  mer- 
chant betwixt  the  hufbandman  and  the  manufacturer,  whofe 
bufinefs  is  to  purchafe  the  furplus  produce  of  each,  and  to 
tranfport  reciprocally  the  commodities  of  the  one  to  the  o- 
ther,  and  thereby  to  fupply  their  refpedtive  wants.  Any  at- 
tempt therefore,  to  counteract  this  order  of  nature,  it  may  be 
Safely  prefumed,  would  prove  ultimately  unfuccefsful. 

With  thefe  fa£ts,  and  obfervations,  I conclude  the  Second 
Branch  of  this  Report,  and  proceed  to  the  Third  and  the  im- 
portant point  upon  which,  if  I underhand  the  matter  aright^ 
the  Honourable  Board  defire  to  have  the  molt  full  and  accu- 
rate information. 


BRANCH  THIRD. 


Before  entering  in  detail  upon  the  comprehenfive  fubject 
of  this  Branch,  it  may  perhaps  be  neceffary  to  explain  fome 
technical  expreflions  that  will  in  the  fequel  occur ; for  al- 
though thefe  terms  are  well  known,  and  perfectly  under- 
ftood  by  everp  perfon  in  this  county,  they  may  not  be  fo  fami- 
liar to  every  member  of  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture, 
or  to  the  hufbandmen  in  other  counties  of  the  United  King- 
dom, who  may  perhaps  beftow  a fmall  portion  of  their  time 
in  perunng  the  Report  upon  the  rural  Oeconomy  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Eaft  Lothian. 

Acre . — When  in  the  fequel  the  word  Acre  fhall  occur  as 
applicable  to  the  meafure  of  ground,  and  intended  to  denote 
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fpecific  extent  of  furface,  the  acre  Scotch  tneafure  is  meant,  be- 
caufe  it  is  by  that  meafure  the  grounds  in  this  county  are  let. 

The  relative  proportion  betwixt  this  acre  and  the  acre, 
Englifh  meafure,  we  hold  in  round  numbers  to  be  as  four  is  to 
five  •,  but  it  is  believed  the  neareil  integral  proportion  is  as  ele- 
ven is  to  fourteen. 

JMeafures  of  Corn. — In  the  reigns  of  James  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  *,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  appear,  from  our  flatute 
book,  to  have  bellowed  a confiderable  degree  of  attention  on 
the  important  objedl  of  adjulting  and  regulating  the  weights 
and  meafures,  by  which  the  internal  commerce  of  Scotland 
was  to  be  governed. 

From  thefe  llatutes,  we  learn,  that  for  a time  beyond  the 
period  of  record,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  had  been  entrufled 
with  the  cullody  of  the  meafure  of  length,  called  the  Eln  : 
That  the  town  of  Lanark  had  been  intrulled  with  the  cullody 
of  the  meafure  of  weight  called  the  French  Troys  pound  § •,  and 
that  the  town  of  Stirling  had  the  charge  of  Liquid  meafure,  called 
the  Stirling  Jug , all  of  which  Hill  exill,  and  in  general  in 
good  prefervation.  In  the  year  1587,  a committee  of  Parlia- 
ment was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  mettes  meafures , and 
wetches , for  the  purpofe  of  adj idling  one  general  rule  for  the 
government  of  trade  in  future. 

This  committee,  having  examined  the  feveral  ancient  weights 
and  meafures,  do  report,  That  they  found,  “ That  maid 
<£  wifely  the  proportions  and  grounds  of  their  weghtes,  metts 
“ and  meafures,  lies  bene  fa  ellablilhed  of  auld,  that  everie 
“ ane  of  them  comptroiles  otheres,  and,  be  jull  conference, 
“ makis  and  eftablilhes  ane  certaine  meafure  and  weght.” 

The  ingenuity  of  our  forefathers,  by  which  they  contrived 
to  make  the  meafures  of  length,  and  the  meafures  of  content 

* Annis  1503,  1587-8,  1617-8. 

§ M'Kenzie,  in  his  obfervations,  fays,  that  the  pound  weight  was  lodged  at 
JLanaik,  becaufe  there  the  King  received  the  free  dtaties  payable  to  him  in 
wool.  Land  area,  hide  Lanaik. 
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and  of  weight,  by  juft  conference , to  check  and  regulate  each 
other,  feems  juftly  to  merit  fome  degree  of  praife. 

This  Parliament  fixed  the  fize  of  the  meafure  for  corn,  bv 
io  many  inches  deep,  and  fo  many  wide  ; to  check  this,  they 
ordered,  that  it  fhould  contain  fo  many  fills  of  the  Stirling 
jug,  of  the  clear  running  water  of  the  river  of  Leith,  weighing 
fo  many  pounds  and  ounces  Troy’s  weight. 

It  would  feem,  however,  that  thefe  regulations  were  not 
obferved ; and  in  the  year  1617,  a new  commiflion  of  Parlia- 
ment was  appointed  to  inquire  into  that  matter. 

This  committee,  upon  farther  inquiry,  found  that  the  burgh 
of  Linlithgow  was  poflefled  of  a very  ancient  firlot  or  mea- 
sure for  corn , and  certain  j edges  and  warrants  to  regulate  and 
check  the  fize  of  that  firlot ; and  that  they  had  been  in  ufe  to 
give  out  to  the  leiges  meafures  for  corn,  fo  conftrudled  for 
fifty  or  threefcore  years  back. 

This  committee  did  therefore  aflame  the  ancient  firlot  of 
Linlithgow  as  the  bafis  of  their  proceedings,  and  they  afcer- 
tained  its  content  in  the  following  manner. 

Upon  the  21ft  January  1618,  they  convened  at  Edinburgh, 
and  having  the  meafure  of  Linlithgow,  the  Stirling  jug,  and 
the  French  Troy’s  pound  of  Lanark  before  them,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  river  of  Leith,  and  having  filled  the  Linlithgow 
firlot  with  the  clear  running  water  of  that  river  \ they  found, 
that  it  contained  twenty  ane  pints  and  ane  mutchkine  (i.  e.  ^ 
of  the  pint)  cf  the  juft  Stirling  jugg  and  meafure  ; and  after  hav- 
ing weighed  the  water  contained  in  that  jugg,  they  found  it 
weighed  3 pounds  7 ounces  of  French  Troy’s  weight.  They  fur- 
ther reported,  That  by  the  ufage  of  the  country,  wheat,  rye, 
beans,  peafe,  meal,  and  white  fait,  were  fold  b yftraicked  meafure , 
at  the  rate  of  four  Linlithgow  firlots  to  the  boll and  that  malt, 
barley,  and  oats,  were  in  ufe  to  be  fold  by  heaped  meafure ; and 
that  in  the  fale  of  thefe  three  fpecies  laft  mentioned,  it  had 
been  cuftomary,  in  place  of  two  heaped  firlots,  to  give  three 
ftrauhd  ones.  But  having  tried  this  proportion,  they  found  it. 
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erroneous,  and  they  reported,  That  a new  firlot  fhould  be 
made  for  thefe  fpecies  of  corn,  and  that  this  firlot  fhould  con- 
tain exactly  3 1 pints  or  fills  of  the  Stirling  jugg,  of  the  weight 
aforefaid. 

This  Report  was  palled  into  a law  in  r6i8,  and  fince  that 
time,  corn  has  been  bought  and  fold  conform  to  thefe  two 
meafures  ; viz.  wheat,  rye,  beans,  and  peafe,  by  the  fmall  fir- 
lot; and  malt,  barley,  and  oats,  by  the  larger  one. 

Meal  has  been  fold  by  weight  at  the  rate  of  eight  flone 
Dutch  to  the  boll,  for  a long  period  back. 

The  reverence  and  attention  our  forefathers  fhowed  by  thefe 
ftatutes  to  ancient  ufuage,  do  fome  credit  to  their  knowledge 
in  the  firfl  principles  of  legiflation  ; and,  on  every  fuppofitiori, 
are  a fufficient  apology  for  their  making  a difference  in  the  con- 
tent of  the  two  firlots. 

The  abftradl  fize  of  a meafure  for  corn,  or  for  any  other 
commodity,  is  a matter  of  no  importance  in  itfelf,  provided  it 
fhall  be  defined  and  fixed,  fo  as  the  buyer  and  feller  can  know, 
with  abfolute  certainty,  that  the  one  gives  and  the  other  re- 
ceives, by  a meafure  containing  a fpecific  cubic  content.  The  de- 
nomination of  this  meafure,  whether  bufhel  or  firlot,  is  equally 
immaterial  *. 

The  treaty  of  Union,  which  happily  incorporated  the  two 
nations  into  one,  ftipulated,  that  “ from  and  after  this  Union, 
the  weights  and  meafures  fhould  be  of  one  denomination  over 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  And  it  farther  ftipulated, 
with  regard  to  corn,  that  the  Winchefter  bufhel  was  in  future 

H 

* Almoft  every  county  in  Scotland,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  Lo» 
-4hians,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more,  has  a feparate  meafure,  which,  in  ge- 
nera), is  feveral  per  cents  higher  than  the  Linlithgow  meafure,  and  the  num- 
ber of  per  cents  vary  from  three  to  feven,  or  perhaps  a little  higher.  I am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  this  difference  has  been  fettled  in  old  times  by  a fixed 
rule,  in  the  ratio  of  the  quality  of  the  corn  of  each  county,  fo  as  to  enable  a 
purchafer  of  a boll  of  corn,  in  any  one  county,  to  conclude,  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, that  the  meafure  was  fo  adjufled,  that  whether  it  were  great  or  fmall, 
-he  purchafed  the  fame  quantity  of  animal  food.  In  this  county,  even  at  tht? 
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to  be  the  meafure  ufed : For  that  purpofe,  a Winqhefteti 
bufhel,  made  of  brafs,  and  marked,  (Anne,  1707,)  was  Cent 
from  the  Tower  of  London  to  the  head  burgh,  it  is  believed, 
of  every  county  in  Scotland.  The  one  fent  to  the  town  cf 
Haddington  is  in  high  prefervation,  although  perhaps  thefe 
meafures  may  have  been  deftroyed  in  other  burghs  in  odium 
of  the  Union,  which,  at  that  time,  was  held  in  very  general 
deteftation  in  Scotland. 

This  branch  of  the  treaty  cf  Union  has  long  gone  into  dif- 
ufe  in  Scotland,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  never  was  ad- 
opted . Indeed  it  was  utterly  impoffible  ; becaufe  neither  that 
treaty,  nor  any  fubfequent  Britifh  ftatute,  ever  fettled  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  the  Linlithgow  firlot  and  the  Winchefter  bu- 
fhel,  in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  fhould 
reciprocally  know  how  many  Winchefter  bufhels  the  one  was 
to  receive  and  the  other  to  pay,  in  place  of  fo  many  bolls  Lin- 
lithgow meafure,  which  the  covenant  of  leafe  betwixt  them 
had  eftablifhed  as  the  rent. 

In  like  manner,  the  ftipends  or  falaries  of  the  clergy  in  Scot- 
land being  paid  moftly  in  corn,  fuch  difputes  muft  have  arifen 
with  them,  without  a ftatutory  regulation,  fixing  the  exadt 
proportion  betwixt  the  two  meafures. 

Even  if  this  had  been  done,  the  change  of  meafures  would 
have  created  a prodigious  .(hock  in  the  country  : Every  ancient 
meafure  muft  have  been  deftroyed, — -new  meafures  muft  have 
been  provided, — -and  men  muft  have  unlearned  every  thing 
they  had  been  taught,  or  had  pradlifed  for  numbers  of  years,- 
and  muft  have  returned  to  learn  a new  and  perhaps  compli- 
cated fyftem  of  meafures. 

Some  years  ago,  a difpute  arofe  refpedling  the  meafures  for 
corn,  that  regulated  the  market  of  Haddington  in  that  re- 
fpedl. 

day,  when  we  fpeak  of  meal  for  oats,  we  mean  that  a boll  of  oats  Linlithgow; 
meafure  gives  a boll  of  meal  weighing  8 {tones  Dutch.  But  in  other  places^ 
when  fpeaking  of  meal  for  oats,  they  mean  Jve  firlots  of  oats  as  equal  to  a.  ball 
of  meaj. . 
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It  Teems  urmeceflary  here  to  detail  the  whole  caufe  of  the 
difpute  j fuffice  it  to  obferve,  that  the  juftices  of  the  peace  for 
this  county,  felt  themfelves  called  upon  to  take  the  matter  un- 
der their  ferious  confideration,  in  order  to  fettle  the  controver- 
fy,  and,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  prevent  the  like  occurring  in  time 
to  come. 

With  this  view,  they  firft  procured  a wheat  firlot  and  a bar- 
ley firlot,  conftrudfed  upon  mathematical  principles,  contain- 
ing each  the  exacl  fpecific  numbers  of  the  fills  of  the  Stirling 
iugg  of  the  clear  running  water  of  the  river  of  Leith,  of  the 
weight  fpecified  in  the  itatute  above  mentioned  if. 

In  the  next  place,  following  the  example  of  their  predecef- 
fors,  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  they  endeavoured,  as  near- 
ly as  poffible,  to  find  the  content  of  the  ancient  cuftomary  mea- 
fures,  that  had  for  time  immemorial  regulated  the  market  of 
Haddington,  in  peace  and  in  quietnefs. 

Thefe  faffs  being  afcertained,  they  next  proceeded  to  com- 
pare the  ancient  cuftomary  meafures  with  the  ftatute  mea- 
sures. 

The  ftatute  wheat  firlot  contains  exactly  340  gills  liquid 
meafure ; and  they  found  the  cuftomary  wheat  firlot  of  Had- 
dington contained  3 gills  more,  which  is  fomething  lefs  than 
one  per  cent. 

The  ftatute  barley  firlot  contains  exaflly  496  gills,  and  the 
cuftomary  barley  firlot  of  Haddington,  was  found  to  contain  6 
gills  more,  which  is  about  per  cent. 

\ Thefe  meafures  are  made  of  copper,  and  were  conftrudled-  by  Mr  John 
Robinfon,  profellor  of  Natural  Philufophy  in  the  Univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  with 
the  moll  correct  and  mathematical  exadtnefs.  Mr  Robinfon  is  perfectly  equal  to 
this,  talk:  He  made  his  fir  ft.  experiment  upon  the  fame  day  of  the  month  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  ftatute  ; and,  by  repeated  experiments  with  the  thermometer, 
he. afcertained  the  exadl  degree  of  heat  in  the  atmofphere,  when  the  fill  of  the 
Stirling  jugg  gave  the  exadl  weight  of  the  Troy’s  pound,  denominated  in  the 
ftatute  The  conftrudlion  of  thefe  meafures  is  fo  fimple,  that  any  perfon  can 
adjuft  a firlot  by  either  of  them,  in  the  courfe  of  a few  minutes,  merely  by 
bringing  the  firlot  to  be  adjufted  to  an  exadl  level,  by  means  of  ferews  filled 
for.  the  purpofe  in  the  board  upon  which  the  firlot  is  to  be  placed,  . 


to 
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The  Juflices,  upon  farther  inquiry  cf  the  mofl  experienced 
corn  dealers,  were  informed,  that  the  additional  content  of 
thefe  refpe&ive  cuftomary  meafures  was  juft  fufficient  to 
make  this  boll  of  Haddington  meafure,  give  the  ftatute  or  Lin- 
lithgow boll  at  Edinburgh,  after  being  carried  there  over  land. 
Now  as  Edinburgh  has  ever  been  the  great  market  of  con- 
fumption  for  the  produce  of  this  county;  and  as  the  Edin- 
burgh firlot  is  the  exaCl  ftatute  meafure,  it  feems  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  fmall  difference  above  mentioned  had  been  ad- 
ded ex  propofito  to  the  meafure  of  Haddington,  (when  firft  con- 
ftru£led,J  in  order  to  make  the  Haddington  boll  produce  a 
full  boll  at  Edinburgh,— which  would  not  have  been  the  cafe* 
if  the  two  meafures  had  been  exactly  of  the  fame  content. 

Proceeding  upon  this  ground,  the  Juflices  declared,  much  to 
the  fatisfaCbon  of  all  concerned,  that  thefe  ancient  cuftomary 
meafures  fhould  remain,  in  all  time  coming,  the  rule  for  go- 
verning the  corn  market  of  Haddington  jj. 

Meafures  of  Weight. — Notwithftanding  that  the  Scotch  fla- 
tutes  above  mentioned,  do  pofitively  enaCl,  that  the  Troy 
pound,  confifting  of  fixteen  ounces,  and  the  ftone  of  fixteen 
pounds,  was  in  future  to  be  the  foie  meafure  of  weight  ufed 
throughout  all  Scotland,  we  have  two  different  meafures  of 
weight  in  this  county,  neither  of  which  correfpond  with  thefe 
jftatutory  enactments,  viz.  The  Tron  and  the  Dutch  weight. 

The  Tron  weight  conftfts  of  22  ounces  Averdupois  to  the 
*pound,  and  16  pounds  to  the  ftone;  butter,  wool,  hay,  tal- 

jj  Since  writing  rhe  above  account  of  our  meafures  of  content,  T applied  to  ' 
my  friend  Profeffor  Robinfon  above  mentioned,  who  has  furnifhed  me  with 
the  following  compared  view  of  the  weights  and  meafures  ufed  in  England 
with  ours. 

“ The  ftatute  pound  of  Scotland,  by  a<ft  1618,  and  called  the  Lanark  ‘Trots , 

4<  contains  7618,  or  7620  Englifh  Troy  grain?,  and  it  is  equal  to  one  pound  one 
£;  .OHQce  and  one-4th.cf  on  ounce,  and  69  grains  A-jcrdupcis  or  Tnglrjh  weight. 

« The 
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low,  liydes,  and  clieefe,  when  fold  in  grofs  by  the  husbandman? 
are  weighed  by  this  weight. 

The  Dutch  or  Amjlerdam  weight  eonfifts  of  170  ounces  to 
the  pound,  and  16  pounds  to  the  (lone.  Butcher  meat,  oat- 
meal, &c.  are  fold  by  this  weight,  and  indeed  it  is  the  gener- 
al retail  weight  of  the  county  *,  although  this  rule  admits  of 
feme  exceptions,  particulary  with  regard  to  bread,  which, 
fince  the  late  ftatutory  affize,  is  fold  by  the  Englifh  or  Aver - 
dupois  weight. 

Fiar  Prices , — For  time  immemorial,  and  probably  prior 
to  the  period  of  record,  it  has  been  the  cuftomary  practice 
* of  this  county,  and  of  fome  other  counties  in  Scotland,  an- 

nually to  fix,  by  public  authority,  fiar  or  average  prices  of  each 
fpecies  of  corn  fold  and  purchafed,  and  delivered  within  the 
county  for  ready  money. 

In  this  county,  we  have  only  four  fpecies  of  corn,  of  which 
the  fiar  prices  are  annually  {truck,  viz.  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  peafe,  becaufe  formerly  thefe  four  fpecies  formed  the 
ftaple  produce  of  the  county;  and  although  we  now  produce 
a confiderable  quantity  of  beans,  we  have  not  as  yet  (truck  the 
fiar  prices  of  that  fpecies  of  corn. 

I 

u The  Stirling  pint  or  jug,  contains  103  and  a half  cubic  inches  very  nearly. 

“ The  wheat  firlot  contains  si  pints  one  mutchkine,  i.  e.  one  fourth  of  the  pint, 
“ or  S199  cubic  inches. 

“ The  bear  firlot  contains  31  pints,  or  3208  cubic  inches. 

“ I believe  the  contents  of  the  firlots  in  Lord  Swinton’s  book,  are,  viz,  the 
“ wheat  firlot,  SI96,  and  the  bear  firlot,  3203  cubic  inches. 

<f  An  Englifh  wine  quart  contains  1 15  and  a half  cubic  inches. 

“ An  ale  quart  - 131  ditto  ditto, 

jr  “ A corn  quart  - 134  and  a half  ditto  ditto. 

“ A Winchefter  bufhel  2150  and  a half  ditto  ditto. 

“ So  that  our  wheat  firlot  contains  near  a chopin,  i.  e.  half  the  Stirling  pint 
“ more  than  the  Winchefter  bufhel;  177  firlots  are  exactly  18 1 bufhels;  44  fir- 
“ lots  are  very  nearly  45  bufhels  ; or  a firlot  is  very  nearly  s fourths  per  cent. 
“ better  than  a Winchefter  bufhel;  or,  counting  it  in  money,  it  is  2 1.  js.  3d. 
“ farthing  for  iool . This  gives  the  value  under  as  many  points  of  view  as 
**  I think  can  be  ufeful. — Another  way, — For  every  pound  add  five  pence  far- 
£<  thing, 
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Several  years  ago,  fome  corn  dealers  in  Glafgow  had  pur- 
chafed  a confiderable  quautity  of  corn  in  this  county  by  the 
bar  prices,  but  after  thefe  bars  were  (truck,  they  refufed  pay- 
ment, alledging  that  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Sheriff  in 
ftriking  them,  was  improper  and  unjuft. 

This  queltion  came  to  be  tried  at  law  before  the  Supreme 
Civil  Court  of  Scotland,  and  the  Glafgow  corn  dealers  were 
r.on-fuited. 

The  immemorial  ufage  followed  by  the  Sheriff,  in  ftriking 
thefe  fiars,  as  explained  in  that  law  fuit,  ftands  thus  : 

The  Sheriff,  fometime  in  the  month  of  February,  calls  be- 
fore him  a confiderable  number  of  refpedlable  tenants,  and 
extenfive  dealers  in  corn,  who  have  fold  and  purchafed  corn 
for  ready  money,  and  delivered  and  received  it  within  the 
county. 

The  proof  applies  moftly  to  the  corns  that  have  been  fold 
and  bought  in  the  market  of  Haddington,  from  the  time  the 
preceding  crop  came  firft  into  market,  down  to  the  day  on 
which  the  proof  is  taken. 

The  price  of  confiderable  quantities  of  each  of  thefe  four 
fpecies  that  have  been  bought  and  fold  in  this  manner  is 
proved. 

The  Sheriff  then  (trikes  one  general  average  out  of  the 
total  mafs  of  prices,  for  each  fpecies  ; 2 d!yt  he  finds  the  quan- 
tity or  number  of  bolls  that  have  fetched  a price  higher  than 
this  general  average,  and  he  (trikes  a fecond  average  of  this 
quantity  ; /b/?/y,  he  finds  the  quantity  that  has  been  fold  at 
a price  below  his  firft  general  average ; and  he  (trikes  a third 
average  alfo  of  this  quantity. 

To  each  of  thefe  averages  he  adds  2^  per  cent ; and  thefe 
three  averages,  with  that  addition,  form  the  firft,  the  fecond, 
and  the  third  fiar  prices  for  the  year. 

The  record  of  thefe  fiar  prices  in  this  county  goes  back  to 
the  year  1627  ; an  extradt  from  that  record  (hall  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Honourable  Board  along  with  this  Report,  which, 
may  be  annexed  to  it. 
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The  addition  of  the  2J per  cent  to  thefe  averages,  is  fomi- 
ded  upon  immemorial  ufage  j and  as  the  merchants  have  of 
late  complained  of  it,  I have  endeavoured  to  inveftigate  the 
probable  caufe  of  its  being  at  firft  introduced,  which  I beg 
leave  fhortly  to  lay  before  the  Honourable  Board. 

Upon  looking  into  the  above  mentioned  extract,  it  will  be 
found,  that  from  1627  down  to  the  1647,  fiars  were 
ftruck  only  once  in  the  year  and  as  the  record  is  filent  as  ta 
the  date,  for  the  firft  13  years,  it  is  impoffible  now  to  fay  at 
what  period  of  the  year  thefe  fiars  were  (truck  •,  but  in  the 
year  1648,  the  record  (hows,  that  fiars  were  ftruck  twice  for 
that  year,  viz.  at  the  Candlemas  and  the  Lambmas. 

In  the  following  year  1649, the  ^ars  were  ftruck  only  once  ; 
but  in  the  1650,  and  for  evejy  year  down  to  the  1675  inclu- 
sive, with  the  exception  of  the  year  1665,  the  ^ars  were  ftruck 
twice,  viz.  at  the  Candlemas  and  at  the  Lambmas  ; and  again, 
in  the  year  1676,  the  fiars  were  ftruck  only  once,  viz.  at  the 
Candlemas ; and  this  practice  has  continued  uniformly  down 
to  the  prefent  time. 

It  feems  highly  probable,  that  the  2 ^ per  cent . was  firft  ad- 
ded to  the  Candlemas  fiars  for  the  year  1676,  and  was  con- 
tinued to  be  added  to  the  fiars  for  every  year  from  that  period 
downwards. 

Upon  examining  the  fiars  for  the  26  years,  during  which 
they  were  ftruck  at  the  Candlemafs,  and  at  the  Lambmas  j 
and  taking  the  average  of  both,  which  feems  to  be  the  fair 
medium  price,  it  turns  out,  in  point  of  fa£t,  that  the  Candle- 
mas, with  the  addition  of  2^  per  cent , is  fomewhat  below  the 
above  medium  of  the  double  fiars. 

The  method  I have  adopted  to  eftablifh  this  fa£t  (lands  thus  : 

I firft  collected  into  one  aggregate  fum  the  higheft  Candle- 
mas fiars  for  each  of  the  four  fpecies  of  grain,  for  the  whole 
period  of  the  26  years  *,  idly,  I followed  the  fame  rule  with 
theTnghefl  Lambmas  fiars  for  each  of  thefe  fpecies  •,  3 dly,  I ad- 
ded them  together,  and,  by  halving  that  fum,  I found  tire  me- 
dium ; and.  laJUy,  I added  the  i\  per  cent  to  the  Candlemas* 
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fiars ; and  if  my  figures  (hall  be  found  correfl,  the  refult  will 
ftand  as  follows : 

WHEAT . 

£ • s.  d.  J3 . s*  d, 

Candlemas  Fiars  19  12  6 Lambmas  Fiars  21  o Sjf 

1912  6 

Add  2 \ per  cent.  o 9 9/5-  — — — 

The  aggregate  of  Total  40  13  i| 

the  Fiars  by  the  — — — — — 

prefentrule  - 20  2 3/^  By  the  medium  20  6 7/^ 


BARLET, 


£•  *■ 

£.  s d. 

Candlemas  Fiars  16  13 

00 

NT 

Lambmas  Fiars 

18  12  2 

16  13  8/s 

Add  2|  per  cent.  0 8 

4 vx 

The  aggregate  of 

Total 

3S  5 10i42 

the  Fiars  by  the  — — — 

prefentrule  - 17  2 

°I2 

By  the  medium 

17  13  11 1% 

OATS. 


£ . s»  d, 

Candlemas  Fiars  12  o 3 

Add  2 \ per  cent,  o 6 Oj22 
The  aggregate  of 

the  Fiars  by  the  — — 

prefentrule  - 12  6 2 12 


£.  s.  d. 

Lambmas  Fiars  14  13  7/2 

1203 


Total  26  13  iox4^ 
By  the  medium  13  6 nJT 


£■ 

Candlemas  Fiars  1 2 

Add  2\  per  cent,  o 
The  aggregate  by  — 
the  prefent  rule  1 2 


PEASE. 

s.  d.  £'  s d» 

3 5 1\  Lambmas  Fiars  14  10  8 

12  3 si-T 

6 

Total  26  14  i4^ 

9 & 12  By  the  medium  13  7 Or| 
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A period  of  twenty  fix  years  teems  of  fufiicient  duration  to 
ascertain  a proportion  of  this  nature  ; and  as  the  addition  of 
the  2 -5  per  cent . to  the  Candlemas  fiars  of  the  wheat,  in  par- 
ticular, brings  thefe  liars  to  near  the  medium  of  the  double  fiars  \ 
it- fee  ms  perfectly  evident,  that  the  addition  of  the  2f  per  cent- 
has  been  adopted  upon  that  principle,  and  at  that  period. 

idly,  Candlemas  or  February  appears  obvioufly  too  early  a 
period,  for  fixing  a juft  average  price  for  the  whole  year. 

In  high  latitudes,  where  the  influence  of  the  autumnal  fun 
muft  neceflarily  be  feeble,  and  where  the  climate  is  preca- 
rious and  uncertain,  the  husbandman  dare  not  venture  to 
leave  his  corns  (landing  in  the  field,  after  being  reaped,,  for 
fuch  a length  of  time  as,  under  thefe  circumftances,  muft  be 
neceflary,  completely  to  dry  the  corn  ; in  fa£l,  all  he  ftudies, 
is,  to  catch  it,  at  that  degree  of  drynefs  in  which  it  may  be 
traded  with  fafety  in  the  ftack,  without  the  danger  of  heating. 

The  neceflary  confequence  refulting  from  this  mode  of 
treatment  is,  that  the  corn  muft  be  damp,  and  not  in  proper 
order,  until  nearly  about  the  new  year,  or  perhaps  later,  and, 
upon  that  account,  it  muft  fetch  a lower  price  in  the  market. 
It  is  a fa£l,  alfo,  that  corn  of  equal  quality,  if  fold  when 
new  threfhed  in  March,  will  fetch  a higher  price  at  that  time, 
than  if  it  had  been  threfhed  and  fold  a month  fooner  in  the 
feafon. 

From  thefe  premiiTes,  it  feems  to  follow,  that  Whitfunday 
would  be  a more  proper  period  for  linking  the  average  price 
for  the  year,  than  Candlemafs.  The  mode  adopted  by  our 
forefathers  amounts  exadUy  to  the  fame  thing,  viz.  the  tak- 
ing a medium  betwixt  the  Candlemas  and  Lambmas  prices; 
experience  having  proved,  that  2 \ per  cent  being  added  to  the 
Candlemas  fiars,  gave  nearly  that  average  with  a balance  in 
favour  of  the  purchafer  of  the  corn,  it  feems  a fafe  conclufion, 
. that  the  addition  of  the  2-§  per  cent  commenced  juft  where  the 
Lambmas  fiars  ftopt  *,  or,  in  other  words,  with  the  year  1676, 

K 
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'It  will  be  obferved,  that  the  Candlemas  bars  of  wheat, 

• with  the  addition  of  2-§  per  cent,  approach  much  nearer  to  the 
average  of  the  double  fiars,  than  the  Candlemas  liars  of  the 
other  fpecies  do  to  their  refpeclive  averages  ; and  alfo,  that 
for  feveral  of  thofe  years,  during  this  period  of  experiment,  the 
Lambmas  fiars  of  wheat  were  confiderably  lower  than  the 
fiars  that  had  been  flruck  at  the  Candlemas  preceding. 

At  this  period,  however,  bread  made  of  wheat  was  a luxury, 
not  a neceflary  of  life,  which  our  frugal  ancedors,  almod  with- 
out exception,  could  deny  to  themfelves,  when  it  rofe  in  price 
beyond  the  due  proportion  to  the  price  of  the  other  fpecies 
of  corn  •,  and  accordingly,  in  thefe  years,  peafe  and  oats  were 
generally  low  J *,  but  this  would  not  be  the  cafe  now  ; for  even 
the  lowed  people  in  the  towns  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland  eat  only 
wheat  bread,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  condefcend  upon  one 
year,  in  which  the  Lambmas  price  has  been  lower  than  the 
Candlemas  price  ; and  an  extraordinary  importation,  during  the 
fummer,  which  has  happened  twice  in  my  time,  could  alone 
produce  this  effect:. 

If  the  Lambmas  fiars  of  wheat  were  now  to  to  be  flruck, 
I mean,  if  that  practice  had  continued,  and  the  medium  of  both 
taken,  that  medium , for  the  lad  26  years,  would  have  been,  at 
the  lowed,  3 per  cent,  higher  than  the  Candlemas  fiars,  with 
the  2\  per  cent  added  to  them. 

In  abort,  fince  wheat  has  become,  in  more  than  the  one 
half  of  Scotland,  a neceffary  of  life,  the  medium  of  the  double 
fiars  in  that  fpecies  of  corn,  wrculd  greatly  exceed  the  Cand- 
lemas fiars,  even  with  the  2^  added  to  them  ; and  the  faff  is, 
that,  ccmmunibus  annis , the  prices  of  every  fpecies  of  corn  rife 
fome  per  cents  above  the  fiars,  within  a month  after  they 
have  been  publifhed. 

| My  grandfather,  who  was  born  in  168 r,  has  often  told  me,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  oat  bread,  and  wheat  bread,  were  prefented  in  the 
fame  bafket,  even  at  the  entertainments  given  by  people  of  fafhion,  in  the 
town  of  Edinburgh. 
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Terms  of  Removing  and  Entering  to  Farms,— At  the  term 
of  Whitfunday,  or  25th  of  May,  the  out  going  tenant  removes 
from  the  grafs  grounds,  and  from  the  dwelling  houfes,  and 
all  the  office  houfes,  (the  barns  excepted.) 

The  crop  then  upon  the  ground  belongs  to  him  *,  and  he 
cedes  the  poffeffion  of  the  arable  lands  to  his  fucceffior,  pro- 
greffively  as  he  feparates  the  crop  from  the  ground  ; but  he  re- 
tains the  poffeffion  of  the  barns  down  to  the  Whitfunday  fol- 
lowing, for  the  purpofe  of  threlhing  out  his  lad  crop. 

Steelbow.—  I cannot  pretend  to  fay  from  what  language  this 
word  is  derived,  but  it  means  the  draw  and  the  chaff,  and  in 
fhort,  every  particular  of  a crop  of  corn  that  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  fodder , or  food  for  cattle  ; and  when  the  land- 
lord referves  to  himfelf  the  fodder  of  the  laft  crop  reaped  by 
the  out-going  tenant,  it  is  called  Steelbow . 

As  the  outgoing  tenant  removed  at  the  Whitfunday  previ- 
ous to  the  reaping  of  his  laft  crop,  he  can  have  no  flock  upon 
the  farm  to  confume  the  draw  or  fodder  of  this  crop  ; and, 
upon  that  account,  it  is  a general  pradlice  in  this  county,  for 
the  landlord  to  ftipulate  in  his  leafe,  that  the  ftraw  of  this 
crop  (hall  remain  upon  the  ground,  and  fhall  be  delivered  to 
the  incoming  tenant  progreffiveiy  as  the  corns  are  threfhed. 

This  covenant  is  thus  expreffed  in  the  leafe.  “ That  the 

whole  fraw , chaff  and  chaffing,  f hall  be  feelbow  :{:. 

We  have  certain  cuftomary  rules  which  regulate  the  mode 
the  outgoing  tenant  muft  threffi  his  corns,  for  the  proper  ac- 
comodation of  his  fucceffor,  in  the  feeding  of  his  cattle. 

Having  thus  explained  the  technical  terms,  and  the  anci- 
ent ufages  that  feem  peculiar  to  this  county,  I fhall  now  pro- 

| Under  the  iff  branch  of  the  Appendix,  I fhall  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
anciently  in  Scotland,  as  among  the  Romans,  the  whole  flock  and  agricultural 
instruments  upon  a farm  were  fteelbow  ; and  that  the  tenant,  like  the  Colonits 
partiarius  of  the  Romans,  rented  the  flock  as  well  as  the  land  from  the  pro- 
prietor. Some  inflances  of  this  practice  could  be  mentioned  to  have  esiitedi 
within  thefe  50  years. 
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ceed  to  give  an  account  of  our  ancient  and  modern  practice 
of  hulbandry,  and  of  the  feveral  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  that  art  progreflively  as  they  have  been  introduced. 

Agriculture. — Some  of  the  later  Roman  ruflic  writers  § 
fpeak  of  the  agriculture  in  the  fouthern  part  of  this  ifland,  in 
the  language  of  commendation  ; and  1 am  inclined  to  think* 
that  the  Roman  province  in  Britain,  or  what  they  called  Bri - 
tania  Romana>  was  in  a Hate  of  more  general,  and  perhaps 
higher  cultivation,  than  it  ever  has  been  at  any  period  fmce 
that  time. 

But,  without  entering  upon  this  argument,  fuffice  it  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Romans 'certainly  confidered  Britain  as  a corn 
province,  upon  which  Rome  and  Italy  depended,  in  cafes  cf 
neceflity,  for  a regular  fupply. 

Although  none  of  thefe  writers  take  the  fmalleft  notice  of 
the  Roman  agriculture  fo  far  North  as  this  county,  I am  in- 
clined, notwithftanding,  to  be  of  opinion,  that  this  wonderful 
Belt  of  plunderers,  who  carried  the  arts  of  civilized  life  into 
every  vanquifhed  country,  were  our  great  mailers  in  agricul- 
ture \ and  that,  during  the  lliort  time  they  poiTefled  this  north- 
ern part  of  the  ifland,  they  taught  the  rude  and  ignorant  na- 
tives to  manage  the  plow,  and  to  manure  their  lands  with  Hmes 
that  molt  extenfively  ufeful,  artificial  manure,  hitherto  difco- 
vered,  for  the  rapid  improvement  of  uncultivated  grounds. 

Lime,  and  calcareous  earth,  probably  chalk,  were  certainly 
ufed  as  a manure  in  the  South  of  England  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan  : And  Pliny,  who  wrote  in  his  time,  men- 
tions, that  this  fpecies  of  manure  produced  great  crops  for  a 
period  of  no  lefs  than  80  years  ; and  he  has  given  a diftimft 
account  of  the  mode  of  applying  quick  lime,  which  he  calls 
nterdaciffimutn , and  chalk,  and  the  different  fpecies  of  marie  5 
and  as  it  was  in  this  reign,  that  the  Roman  General  Agricola, 

§ Columella,  Pliny. 
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carried  his  vi&orious  arms  to  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  moun- 
tains, it  feems  by  no  -means  improbable,  while  this  county 
continued  in  their  poffcflion,  under  the  protection  of  the  wall 
of  Severus,  that  the  ufe  of  lime,  as  a manure,  was  then  in- 
troduced, particularly  upon  the  low  lands  along  the  coaft  of 
this  county,  which  in  general  are  of  that  fpecies  of  foil  the 
Romans  delighted  in,  and  were  moft  defirous  of  cultivating. 
Thefe  foils  they  divided  into  three  diftintt  fpecies ; viz.  terr& 
iefiera , a free  and  light  foil ; terra  pulla>  a lighter,  and  fofter 
black  moul.d  than  the  former  ; and  putre  folumy  a light  gravelly 
foil,  with  a fmall  mixture  of  clay  marie. 

The  lands  about  Seton  and  Longniddry  are  of  the  firft  fpe- 
sies  : — The  lands  about  Dirleton  and  North  Berwick,  belong 
to  the  fecond  clafs  : — And  the  low  lands  in  the  parifh  of  In- 
nerwick,  are  of  the  third  defcription. 

2 dly,  If  a fimilarity  of  fyftem,  and  of  various  ufages  in  agri- 
culture, in  the  two  nations,  (hall  be  admitted  as  evidence,  to 
prove,  that  the  civilized  and  conquering  nation  were  the  teach* 
ers  of  the  ignorant  and  barbarous  people  they  had  vanquifhed, 
She  proof  of  this  propofition  will  be  complete. 

The  more  ancient  fyftem  of  the  Romans,  and  many  of  their 
cuftoms,  as  diilin&ly  traced  and  explained  by  Cato,  correfpond 
in  the  moft  efiential  particulars,  with  the  ancient  practice  in 
this  county. 

A few  inftances  of  this  fimilarity  {hall  be  given,  and  many 
more  will  be  found  detailed  in  Dickfon’s  ancient  husbandry. 

Whoever  has  read  with  attention  the  authors  quoted  in  tha-t 
work,  muft  have  difcovered  how  minutely  accurate  an  i attentive 
the  Roman  husbandmen  were  in  ftudying  the  crops  that  were 
fuited  to  the  feveral  different  fpecies  of  foil ; and  that  hordeum  ei 
triticum , that  is,  wheat  and  barley,  were  the  crops  thev  particu- 
larly recommended  upon  the  three  fpecies  of  foil  above  men- 
iioned  : We  may  from  thence  conclude,  that  if  wheat  and  bar- 
Tv  were  unknown  m this  county  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
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Roman?,  they  were  at  leaf!  then  introduced  upon  grounds  of 
the  above  defcriprion. 

At  any  rate,  I'fpeak  from  the  authority  of  record,  when  I 
•Hates,  that  wheat  was  certainly  a regular  crop  in  this  county, 
and  ufed  as  bread  in  the  i 2th  century 

Towards  the  clofe  of  that  century  f , Adda  *,  the  mother 
of  Will  Sam,  furnamed  the  Lyoa,  King  of  Scotland,  founded  a 
/nonaflcry  of  Nuns,  at  a place  in  this  county  ftill  c.  lied  the 
Abbay,  near  the  town  of  Haddington  y which  the  endowed 
with  the  rents  of  certain  lands  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  m9 
thefe  r ents,  according  to  the  cuitorn  of  the  times,  were  payable 
rnoltly  in  kind,  that  is,  in  corn  ; and  the  diftributed  this  corn 
among  the  Nuns,  to  each  of  whom  fire  gave  a regular  yearly 
allowance,  as  follows:  4 bods  of  wheat,  and  three  bolls  oat 
meal  *,  and  for  flefti  and  fiih,  each  of  them  for  every  day  in 
the  year,  eight  (hillings  , and  for  cioths  in  the  year,  4 1.  |J 

Ancient  Husbandry.— -Out  of  the  ancient  ufages,  which 

we  copied  from  the  earlier  agricultural  practice  of  the  Romans, 

was  the  following  divihon  of  our  lands,  into  in-field , out  fields 

land  common  p fur age.  This  divifion  exifts  in  the  greater  part 

of  Scotland  at  this  day. 

* 

$ The  Rcgjam  Majejlaiem , which  is  the  oldefl.  book  in  the  law  of  Scotland,, 
and  fuppofed  to  be  of  higher  antiquity  tnan  the  11th  century,  (it  contains  in° 
ieinal  evidence  of  this  fadl,  vide  c.  56.  and  127.  Leges  BurgorumC)  mentions  di~ 
iss  Lanes,  i.  e.  ivhite  bread , or  bread  made  of  the  flour  of  wheat,  ibid  c.  6/. 

f Anno  1 1 7 fh 

3 This  religious  hdy  gave  rife  to  the  proverbial  expreffion  in  Scotland 

“ the  graee  drink''  from  the  following  circumffance.  She  pro  nifed  the  relL. 
}efs  and  impatient  nobles  of  Scotland,  who  had  the  honour  of  dining  at  the 
yoyal  table,  if  they  would  n<  t run  away  individually,  as  each  had  finifhed  his 
jepaft,  but  would  flay  till  di  ner  was  over,  and  hear  a grace  faid,  that  (he 
would  give  them  an  additional  drink.  This  proveibial  expreffion,  often 
fince  that  time,  has  been  ufed  in  a fenfe  very  different  from  the  pious  pur= 
pole  for  which  it  was  introduced. 

Ej  Vide  Doctor  Barclay’s  account  of  the  parifh  of  Haddington,  in  the  Tran#- 
of  £hs  Royal  Society  of  Antiquancs  of  Sgoslaad3  VoTI. 
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The  in-rield  in  this  county  was  d’vided  into  four  brakes, 
or  what  we  vulgarly  call  jhottsy  under  the  following  rotation 
of  crops  ; viz  one  fourth  was  dunged  for  peafe,  that  is,  the 
whole  du^g  made  upon  the  farm  was  laid  upon  this  brake  : 
The  fecond  crop  was  wheat,  the  third  barley,  and  the  fourth 
oats  j and  then  the  fame  rotation  recommenced. 

It  is  within  the  memory  of  many  people  now  living,  when 
this  roation  was  in  dried  obfervance,  particularly  upon  the 
drong  lands. 

My  neighbour,  Sir  David  Kinloch,  has  leafes  in  his  poflef- 
don,  of  no  very  ancient  date,  which  dipulate  the  prefervation 
and  regular  dunging  of  the  mucked  land Jhotts  *,  and  lad  hum- 
mer, (1793,)  a perfon,  now  a farmer  in  the  county  of  Fife,  of 
about  70  years  of  age,  who  had  been  in  the  fervice  of  my 
uncle  and  immediate  predecelTor  in  the  eftate  of  Smeaton, 
pointed  out  to  me  the  boundaries  of  the  four  mucked  land Jhottsy 
upon  the  farm  which  he  kept  in  his  own  hands  *,  he  carried  me. 
alio  to  the  particular  fpot  (about  half  an  acre  of  ground  only,) 
where  the  firft  broad  clover  had  been  fowed  upon  that  farm. 

Such  was  the  general  Hate  of  agriculture  in  the  end  of  the 
laft  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  . It  was  not  till 
about  the  year  1750,  that  the  gentlemen  and  tenantry  of 
this  county  began  to  emancipate  themfelves  from  the  fetters 
of  ancient  ufage,  and  to  think  and  to  act  upon  their  own  judge- 
ment. 

Ti,e  out  field  was  divided  into  five,  fix,  or  feven  brakes  ; and 
this  alfo  was  a pratdice  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

The  number  of  brakes  depended  in  a great  meafure  upon 
the  quality  of  the  foil,  as  will  appear  from  the  rotation  of 
crops. 

Three  of  thefe  were  cropped  with  oats,  and  the  remainder 
were  1 ft  in  what  we  call  iey9  that  is,  in  pafture,  confiding  of 
the  fpontancous  growth  of  grafs,  without  any  artificial  grades 
being  Town  upon  them,  until  about  the  year  17^0,  when  a 
few*  not  exceeding  four  or  bye  of  the  mod  judicious  hufbamU- 
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j-Ticn.,  fometimes  fprinkled  their  out-fields  with  a little  rye-graf^ 
as  in  the  ft.  quel  fhall  be  more  particularly  noticed. 

This  out-field  pafture  was  kept  for  the  live  (lock  upon  the 
farm,  which  during  the  fummer  were  folded,  or  what  we  call 
toathed , upon  the  brake  that  was  next  in  rotation  for  being 
broke  up. 

The  moor,  or  common  paflurage,  was  treated  flill  more 
llarfhly. 

Sometimes  this  moor  was  common  to  feveral  contermb 
nous  eflates,  and  fometimes  it  was  common  to  the  tenants  on- 
ly of  one  eftate.  But,  in  either  cafe,  it  was  termed  common , 
from  the  promiscuous  ufes  to  which  it  was  put. 

Thefe  ufes  were  threefold;  i Pafture  for  the  yeld  flock, 
and  a few  unfortunate  fheep  : 2 dty,  For  feal , which  was  appli- 
ed fometimes  in  the  building  of  houfes ; and  fometimes 
thrown  into  the  dunghill,  and  mixed  up  with  dung  for  ma- 
nure, as  directed  by  the  more  early  Roman  r 11  flic  writers  ; 
JLaftly , For  divot , that  is,  when  the  fkin  or  furface  was  pared 
j©ff  thinly,  and  ufed  for  roofing  houfes. 

Almoft  all  thefe  commons,  in  the  low  parts  of  the  county, 
have  been  divided  among  the  feveral  proprietors  formerly  en- 
titled to  the  promifcuous  ufe  of  them,  within  thefe  30  years,, 
under  the  authority  of  our  flatute  16 96,  which  fixed  certain 
rules  for  dividing  commonties. 

Tallow. — The  fallowing  of  grounds,  although  of  feme  anti- 
quity in  this  county,  was  confined,  till  within  thefe  40  years* 
to  a very  narrow  diftridl. 

The  traditional  account  of  its  firft  introduction  is  two  fold  ; 
One  account  fays,  that  Thomas,  the  6th  Earl  of  Haddington^ 
who  has  been  mentioned  in  a former  branch  of  this  Report* 
was  the  firft  hufbandman  who  began  fallowing  grounds  in 
this  county  : another,  which  carries  it  back  alfo  to  about  the 
beginning  of  the  prefect  century,  Hands  thus ; 
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John  Walker,  then  tenant  in  Beanftown  f,  and  the  grand- 
father of  the  prefent  tenant  in  that  farm,  and  who  kept  an 
inn  upon  the  great  pod  road  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
was  advifed  by  an  Englifh  traveller,  who  had  lodged  a night 
in  his  houfe,  to  try  the  effedl  of  fallow ; which  he  did  at 
firft  upon  fix  acres  *,  and  finding  the  crop  he  obtained  after  it 
very  productive,  he  fallowed  more  than  20  acres  in  a fubfe- 
quent  year  ; and  he  continued  the  practice,  in  which  a few  of 
his  neighbours  gradually,  but  flowly,  followed  his  example. 

Sir  David  Kinloch,  whofe  eftate  marches  with  Walker’s 
farm,  confirms  this  account  *,  and  he  fays  that  his  father,  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Kinloch,  advifed  the  family  of  Walker  to  re- 
cord it  upon  his  tomb-ftone  after  his  death  *. 

Hollow  Draining. — Patrick,  the  former  Lord  Elibank,  and 
the  late  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  of  North  Berwick,  did  each  of 
them  contend  for  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  who  introduced 
the  mode  of  draining  ground,  by  under  or  hollow  drains  s 
which,  in  high  latitudes,  and  of  courfe  in  cold,  and  generally 
moift  climates,  is  the  firft  and  molt  eflential  of  all  improve- 
ments ; as  the  ftagnated  or  fuperfluous  water  upon  any  fpecies 
of  foil,  but  particularly  upon  ftrong  lands,  does  in  a great 
meafure  counteract  all  the  induftry  and  labour  of  the  hus- 
bandman. 

In  the  fequel,  this  propofition  (hall  be  more  fully  illuftrated. 

Siraighting  of  Ridges. — Anciently  almoft  every  ridge  in  this 
county  was  from  18  to  22  feet  broad,  and  fometimes  more  5 

M 

f About  3 miles  N.  N.  Eaft  of  Haddington. 

* I am  fatisfied  both  accounts  are  true  ; but,  from  the  information  of  an 
old  and  a well  informed  tenant,  who  full  lives,  1 am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
Lord  Haddington  has  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  who  fhowed  this  county  the 
example  of  fallowing  grounds  : He  was  educated  partly  in  England,  which 
naturally  led  him  into  an  early  acquaintance  with  this  practice. 
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'they  had  curves  at  each  end,  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  the  let- 
ter  S ; and  thefe  ridges  were  always  twice,  and  upon  ftrong 
lands,  generally  three  times  gathered  from  the  level  of  the 
ground. 

This  hi  ape  of  the  ridge  was  univerfal  in  Scotland  ; and  I am 
inclined  to  think,  we  learned  it  from  the  Romans  ; although, 
I mud  confefs,  I do  not  recollect  any  p adage  in  the  ruitic 
writers  of  that  nation,  to  fupport  this  conjecture  : But  it 
feems  obvioufly  calculated  to  retain  moifture,  which  certainly 
is  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  husbandman  in  low  and 
warm  latitudes. 

About  the  year  1723,  John  and  Alexander  Cunninghams, 
tenants  in  White  Kirk,  were  the  firft  hufbandmen  who  began 
to  level  the  high  gathered  ridges  ; and  I have  been  informed, 
that,  at  a later  period,  they  alfo  were  the  firft  who  began  to 
ftraight  ridges : the  neighbouring  hufbandmen  at  firft  de- 
rided the  practice  ; but  the  increafed  fertility  of  the  foil, 
and  confequent  fuper- abundant  crops,  foon  proved  the  advan- 
tages refulting  from  this  improvement,  which  made  its  way 
more  quickly  through  the  whole  of  the  county  than  any  other 
that  has  been  introduced  into  it. 

The  advantage  of  being  able  to  crofs  plow,  (which  was  the 
neceffary  confequence  of  levelling  and  ftraighting  the  ridges,) 
for  the  cleaning  of  the  ground,  and  the  benefit  refulting  from 
having  a clear  and  ftreight  furrow,  to  run  off  the  fuperfluous 
moifture  in  wet  weather,  ftruck  every  man  fo  forcibly  the  in- 
ftant  he  faw  it,  that  the  ridges  in  almoft  every  corn  Held  were 
flraighted  progreffively  as  it  came  in  its  rotation  to  be  fallow- 
ed. 

Broad  Clover  and  Rye  Grafs. — We  know,  with  abfolute  cer- 
tainty, that  Thomas,  the  6th  Earl  of  Haddington,  was  the  Hrft 
perfon  who  fowed  broad  clover  and  rye  grafs  in  this  county. 

The  treatife  he  wrote  upon  foreft  trees,  and  other  branches 
of  rural  oeconomv,  addrefled  to  his  grandfon,  the  prefent 
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Earl  of  Haddington  f,  contains  very  juft  directions  for  the 
raifmg  of  broad  clover  ; and,  what  is  Hill  more  extraordinary, 
this  Noble  Lord  dates  the  mode  he  praclifed  in  faying  and 
winnowing  the  feed  of  that  plant,  which,  fmce  that  trine,  ne- 


ver has  been  attempted  in  this  county. 

The  mode  was,  to  cut  the  firfh  cron  about  the  end  of  May, 
old  flyle,  now  about  the  fecond  week  of  June  ; “ and  I com* 
Si  rnonly  kept  the  fecond  crop  for  feed,  which  will  be  ripe  in 
Ki  a month  after  it  is  full  in  the  flower,  and  by  threfhing, 
li  cleaning  the  teed,  and  a certain  way  of  putting  it  through 
i(  the  mill,  the  feed  is  got  out  clean  from  the  hulk,  and  is 
“ made  fit  for  fowing  J.” 

In  ancient  times,  and  prior  to  the  introduction  of  artificial 
grades  for  winter  food,  I am  inclined  to  be  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  people  of  Scotland  uled  the  furze  or  whin,  and  the 
broom,  for  this  purpofe. 

Of  thefe,  the  furze  was  the  firfl  that  was  adopted,  and  goes 
beyond  the  period  of  record,  in  every  county  in  Scotland,.  Gal- 
loway excepted  : But  Mr  PvTDowal  the  elder,  now  of  Logan 
in  that  county,  informed  me,  many  years  ago,  that  his  grand- 
father brought  the  firfl  feed  of  the  furze  ever  fowed  in  Gal- 
loway from  France,  when  he  returned  from  his  travels,  and 
which  he  fowed  upon  the  eftate  of  Logan.  The  furze  foon 
fpread  over  the  greater  part  of  that  county,  which  being  then 
a breeding  county,  was  reckoned  a very  great  improvement, 
as  it  grew  to  a confiderable  height,  and  the  cattle  browfed  un- 
der it  ; and  in  the  winter  it  afforded  them  both  food  and  fhel- 
ter. 

About  go  years  ago,  John,  the  late  Earl  of  Stair,  introdu- 
ced the  improved  culture  by  the  plough,  into  that  county,  and 
the  rooting  out  of  the  whins  has  coll  from  40s.  to  3I.  per 
acre.  This  plant,  although  an  evergreen,  certainly  is  not  a 


•J*  Dated  at  Tynningham,  December  1733,  and  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  m 
1761. 

p,Treatife  upon  Forell  Trees, 
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native  of  fo  high  a latitude  as  56°.  North.  It  does  not  grow 
in  our  high  grounds,  and  it  cannot  refill  a remarkably  fevere 
froll.  The  long  and  hard  winter  in  the  year  1740,  killed,  as 
my  father  has  informed  me,  the  greateli  part  of  the  whins  in 
this  county. 

As  to  the  fowing  of  broom,  our  flatute  book,  in  the  15th 
and  1 6th  centuries,  is  replete  with  various  llatutory  ena£t- 
inents  for  the  fowing  of  broom,  under  fevere  penalties  : It  is 
there  generally  called  the  haini/gs  of  broom , that  is,  the  fields 
that  were  faved  or  protected  for  winter  pafture. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  it  was  not  till  about 
the  year  1740,  that  my  immediate  predecefi'or  began  fowing 
broad  clover,  although  he  lived  within  a mile  and  a half  of  the 
farm  upon  which  the  Earl  of  Haddington  continued  to  fow 
broad  clover  as  long  as  he  lived  ; and  1 incline  to  be  of  opinion, 
that  any  feeble  attempts  that  might  have  been  made  to  follow 
this  example,  mull  have  turned  out  indifferently,  becaufe  where 
the  ground  never  had  been  fallowed,  the  quantity  of  indige- 
nous plants  that  mull  have  been  produced  and  propagated  every 
year  upon  that  ground,  would  either  totally  deflroy  the  clo- 
ver, which  is  a delicate  plant,  or  render  it  a very  indifferent 
crop. 

Another  reafon  may  be  affigned  for  clover  not  having  been 
generally  fowed,  or  introduced  as  a regular  crop  at  that  early 
period  ; viz.  that  very  few  people,  either  among  the  proprie- 
tors or  the  tenants,  had  any  idea  of  laying  out  much  money 
upon  the  improvement  of  ground ; and  few'  people  would  fol- 
low an  improvement  which  required  an  annual  expence  for 
feed,  efpecially,  as  I have  been  informed,  that  it  was  at  that 
time  nearly  double  the  price  it  is  at  prefent. 

The  fame  objection  that  operated  againll  the  introdu£Hon 
of  broad  clover,  at  that  early  period,  did  not  apply  to  rye-grafs, 
for  the  feed  of  it  is  eafily  fowed,  and  confequentiy  the  fow- 
ing of  rye-grafs  required  only  one  expence  in  the  purchafe  of 
the  firft  feed  • and  accordingly,  a few  of  the  molt  judicious 
imlbandmen,  following  the  example  of  Lord  Haddington,  foop 
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got  into  the  pra£Kce  of  fowing  a little  rye-grafs  on  their  out- 
fields  with  the  lad  crop  §. 

Turnip  Husbandry. — The  fame  noble  Lord  I have  already 
mentioned,  attempted  alfo  turnip  husbandry  upon  his  farm  at 
Tynninghnm  ; and  although  the  foil  of  that  farm  is  remark- 
ably adapted  to  the  culture  of  turnips,  I do  not  find  that  it 
was  long  perfifled  in. 

The  next  perfon  who  fowed  turnip  in  this  county  was  John 
the  former  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  who  brought  from  Eng- 

N 

§ I beg  leave  here  to  mention  a curious  fail,  upon  the  authority  of  Sir 
David,  Kinloch,  to  give  fome  idea  of  the  {fate  of  agriculture  and  pafture,  and  of 
the  confumption  of  the  produce  of  the  ground  at  that  early  period.  Sir  David, 
■who,  at  the  age  of  84,  enjoys  good  health,  and  is  in  the  full  pofreilion  of  all  his 
faculties,  informs,  that  early  in  the fpringi 732,  he  purchafed  10  weddersfrom 
a tenant  in  his  neighbourhood,  which  had  been  fattened  upon  the  rye-grafs 
pafture  ; and  thefe  wedders  Sir  David  immediately  fold  to  an  Edinburgh  but- 
cher ; and  although  mutton  was  almoft  the  only  frefh  meat  that  could  then  he 
brought  to  the  market,  the  butcher  ftipulated  three  fever al  terms  to  take  away 
even  that  fmall  number,  to  prevent  the  Edinburgh  market  from  being  over- 
ftocked  with  frefh  butcher  meat.  It  was  the  practice  then,  and  continued  for 
long  after,  for  each  family  to  kill  and  fait  as  much  beef  and  mutton  betwixt 
Michaelmas  and  Martinmas,  as  would  fufficiently  ferve  them  during  the  win- 
ter, and  until  the  feafon  of  killing  lamb  returned.  This  practice  prevails  very 
generally  in  Scotland  at  this  day,  and  is  of  high  antiquity.  By  the  Leges  Bur - 
gorum , c.  70.  the  butchers  in  the  burghs  were  obliged  to  ferve  the  other  inha- 
bitants, tempore  occijionis , i.  e.  the  killing  feafon,  which  is  defcribed  to  be  from 
Michaelmas  to  Ghrijlmas , in  carnibus  fuis  prceparandis , iff  in  lardam  conjiciendis  at  a 
fixed  price  ; viz.  an  obulus  (an  Attick  coin,  about  five  farthings  of  our  money,) 
for  killing,  curing,  &c.  every  bullock  or  cow,  or  hog,  or  five  flieep  ; and  he 
was  to  eat  with  the  fervants  of  the  family  while  fo  employed  : This  feems  to 
have  been  the  value  of  a day-labouter,  who  got  his  victuals  : And  another 
paiTage  in  the  fame  book,  c.  66.  feems  to  fix  the  value  of  a day’s  labour,  with- 
out vidfuals,  at  3d.  3-4ths. 

Mr  Taw  of  Elvingfton,  the  Sheriff  of  this  county,  and  who  is  not  fo  old  as 
Sir  David  Kinloch  by  feveral  years,  informs,  that  he  remembers  when  there 
y/as  not  a bullock  flaughtered  in  the  butcher  market  of  Elaadington  during 
the  whole  year,  except  in  the  period  above  mentioned,  which  we  call  Ladner 
Lime ; and  %%.  (j<\.  per  ftone  Dutch  weight,  was  reckoned  a high  price- 
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land  a land  Reward,  or  farm  overfeer,  of  the  name  of  Wade* 
fometime  about  the  year  1 740. 

This  land  Reward  raifed  turnip  broad  caR,  upon  that  part 
of  the  lands  of  YeRer  in  the  natural  pofifeffion  of  the  Marquis, 
upon  which  he  fed  a few  wedders  ; and  he  raifed  their  price 
from  8 to  16  Shillings.  Mr  Sornner  in  CaRlemains,  a tenant 
upon  the  eRate  of  YeRer,  followed  the  example  of  his  land- 
lord, in  occafionally  growing  a few  turnips.  But  it  was  re- 
ferved  to  the  late  Sir  George  Suttie  of  Balgone,  to  introduce 
turnip  and  the  broad  clover  as  regular  and  fyRematic  crops 
into  this  county. 

Sir  George  returned  from  the  army  foon  after  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chappelle,  as  already  mentioned  ; and  having  ferved  in 
the  Flanders  war,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  there,  and 
alio  when  occafionally  quartered  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
the  turnip  husbandry  in  high  perfection  ; and  foon  after  the 
year  1750,  he  introduced  the  regular  Norfolk  fyRern  of  horfe- 
hoed  turnip,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  upon  his  own  farm,  which 
he  fuccefsfully  followed,  until  the  infirmities  of  age  induced 
him,  in  a great  meafure,  to  give  up  agriculture. 

Much  about  the  fame  period,  fome  of  the  tenants  in  this 
county,  particularly  upon  the  coafi,  ufed  to  fow  from  a half 
an  acre  to  an  acre  of  clover,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
farm,  for  feeding  their  horfes  when  employed  in  what  we 
call  long  carriages  ; that  is,  laying  in,  during  the  fummer,  a 
Rock  of  coals  for  themfelves  and  their  landlords,  for  the 
winter. 

It  confiRs,  at  the  fame  time,  with  my  perfonal  knowledge, 
that  many  of  thefe  tenants,  who  had  fuch  fmall  patches  of 
clover,  regular h^fuppered^  as  we  call  it,  their  horfes  ; that  is,  fed 
them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer  in  the  Rable  during 
the  night,  with  the  thifiles  their  fervants  pulled  in  weeding 
their  corn  fields. 

It  is  within  thefe  30  years  that  the  turnip  and  clover  hus- 
bandry, came,  properly  fpeaking,  to  be  generally  adopted  in 
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this  county  ; and  it  was  firft  introduced,  to  any  extent,  by  two 
tenants  of  the  name  of  Lee,  who  came  from  Teviotdale,  and 
fettled  upon  the  eflate  of  Mr  Nisbet  of  Direlton,  in  the  low 
diftridt,  and  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  county. 


Having  thus  finifhed  what  may  be  called  the  hiftorical  de- 
tail of  the  progrefiive  agricultural  improvements  of  this  coun- 
ty, I fhall  now  proceed  to  date  the  different  fyflems,  or  the 
molt  approved  rotation  of  crops,  upon  the  feveral  fpecies  of 
foil  already  mentioned. 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  in  the  i/?  place,  to  obferve,  that  the 
out*  field  culture  already  explained,  had  begun,  even  prior  to  the 
1 750,  gradually  to  fuffer  a confiderable  change,  efpecially  where" 
fallows  had  been  introduced,  whereby  many  of  the  richer  brakes 
of  the  out-field  were  brought  under  the  in-field  culture,  by  a 
rotation  of  fix  in  place  of  four,  as  formerly  mentioned  ; as  fol- 
lows : 1 fly  fallow  and  dung  j the  2d  wheat ; the  3 d barley  9 
the  4 th  oats ; the  $th  peafe  *,  and  the  6th  wheat  j and  then 
the  fame  rotation  re-commenced. 

Although  this  rotation  has  in  a great  meafure  yielded  to 
another  in  which  broad  clover  and  beans  are  introduced,  it 
has  not  been  altogether  abandoned,  particularly  upon  the 
firong  lands  in  the  middle  diftrict. 

Sir  George  Suttie’ s Out-Field  Culture.— The  Norfolk  fyftem 
followed  by  Sir  George  Suttie  has  been  already  noticed,  and 
fhall  not  be  repeated.  But  this  gentleman  had  14  acres  of 
out-field  clay  land,  rather  inclining  to  wetnefs,  and  which  he 
confidered  as  too  remote  from  his  flable-yard  to  be  dunged 
from  it : His  fyitem  upon  that  piece  of  ground  was  peculiar, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fuccefsful,  and  may  be  eafily  and  ufefully 
pradtifed  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  ; It  merits  particular  at- 
tention, 
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It  was  divided  into  two  brakes,  to  each  of  which  he  gave 
fuccehively  a thorough  fallow,  and  he  fowed  oats  with  broad 
clover  upon  thefe  fallows. 

The  firft  crop  of  courfe  was  oats,  and  the  fecond  clover  *, 
and  after  the  firft  cuting  of  the  clover,  he  plowed  up  the  iey, 
and  gave  it  what  we  call  a baftard  fallow  with  three  furs,  to 
prepare  it  for  oats  and  clover  again. 

In  fhort,  he  had  alternately  oats  and  clover,  upon  each  of 
thefe  brakes,  without  dung  or  any  other  manure  ; yet  his  crops 
encreafed,  and  his  ground  improved  under  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture ; and  he  aflured  me,  that  taking  the  crops  of  oats  for  a 
period  of  14  years,  they  produced,  at  an  average,  fully  feven 
bolls  per  acre,  even  including  one  unfortunate  wet  feafon, 
which  nearly  deftroyed  that  crop  ; and  laying  that  year  out 
of  the  average,  he  had  a return  of  nine  bolls  per  acre. 

As  this  fyftem  appears  obvioully  to  require  only  to  begin 
with  cleaning  the  land  by  fallow,  and  to  repeat  a fallow  oc- 
cafionally,  when  the  ground  {hall  get  foul  again,  it  feems  to 
recommend  itfelf  to  the  ferious  attention  of  every  husband- 
man. 

But  if  any  doubt  fhould  be  entertained  that  broad  clover 
is  capable  of  being  raifed  upon  out-field,  a light  dreffing  of 
lime  or  of  compoft  (if  lime  fhall  not  be  within  reach,)  may 
be  given  with  the  fallow,  to  infure  the  firft  crop  of  clover  ; 
and  the  next  fowing  of  clover,  and  every  fubfequent  one,  will 
take  care  of  itfelf. 

Every  perfon  who  has  out- field  upon  his  farm,  may  eafily 
follow  this  fyftem,  which  will  enable  him  to  fow  out  with 
grafs  feeds  a correfponding  portion  of  the  in-field,  without  dh* 
ininifhing  the  winter  food  for  his  ftock. 

*Tur flip  Husbandry , upon  Dry  Gravelly  Loams  in  the  Low  Dif- 
tritl. — As  the  turnip  husbandry  of  this  county  is  of  modern 
date,  it  cannot  be  expected  we  can  bring  forward  any  fyftem 
that  has  to  boaft  of  long  experience  to  confirm  it. 
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The  firft  rotation  of  crops,  after  the  introduction  of  turnips 
into  our  fyftem,  upon  dry  gravelly  loams,  was  a rotation  of  fix, 
as  follows  : i/?,  turnip  with  dung  ; 2 barley  ; 3 d,  clover  cut 
in  hay  ; the  2d  growth  paftured  ; 4 th,  oats  upon  one  furrow  , 
$th>  peafe  or  beans  j and  the  6th  wheat ; then  turnip  and 
dung  again. 

The  lands  upon  which  this  rotation  was  followed  are  upon 
the  coaft,  where  they  have  the  advantage  of  lea  weed,  which 
was  laid  generally  upon  the  oat  Hubble  for  the  peafe  or  beans. 

Lately  the  rotation  has  been  reduced  to  four,  and  in  place 
of  dunging  to  the  turnip,  the  dung  is  laid  upon  the  clover  ley 
for  oats  or  wheat,  but  more  generally  oats  \ id  crop,  turnip  *, 
the  3 d,  barley  or  fpring  wheat  ; 4 th,  clover  cut  in  hay,  the 
fecond  growth  paftured  ; and  the  rotation  again  returns. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  turnip  crop  is  more  certain  up- 
on fuch  loams,  when  taken- the  fecond  year  after  the  dung, 
than  when  dunged  to  the  turnip,  as  the  dung  in  that  cafe  was 
apt  to  keep  the  ground  too  open,  and  thereby  expofe  the  plant 
to  the  fummer  drought. 

I fhould  have  mentioned,  that  the  turnips  upon  this  fpecies 
of  foil  is  generally  eat  off  the  ground  with  fheep  flaked  upon 
it ; but  as  this  mode  of  ufing  the  turnip,  although  it  certainly 
very  much  enriches  the  ground  upon  which  they  have  been 
raifed,  deprives  the  huftxmdman  of  the  command  of  the  dung, 
and  the  power  of  applying  it  to  any  other  of  his  fields. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a praCdice  is  now-4 
beginning  to  be  adopted,  to  draw  two  of  the  drills  of  turnip  for 
the  purpofc  of  ftall-feeding,  and  to  leave  the  third  to  be  eat. 
off  by  the  fheep.  \ 

It  has  alfo  been  found  by  experience,  that  when  barley  is 
fowed  after  the  turnip  with  clover,  and  then  wheat  after  the 
clover,  the  wheat  is  not  fo  produ£Hve  a crop  as  when  oats  are 
taken  in  place  of  barley  after  the  turnip  ; that  is  to  fay,  when 
the  rotation  is  turnip,  oats,  clover,  wheat,  the  wheat  is.  au. 
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much  more  productive  crop  than  when  the  rotation  is  turnip, 
barley,  clover,  wheat,  according  to  the  Norfolk  fyftem.  I 
have  been  informed  of  the  following  experiment  that  was 
made  to  afcertain  this  faCt  : 

After  the  turnip,  the  one  half  of  the  held  was  fowed  with 
barley,  and  the  other  half  with  oats  ; and  as  the  divifion  was 
made  acrofs  the  field,  the  one  half  of  each  ridge  was  of  courfe 
in  barley,  and  the  other  half  in  oats. 

Clover  was  fowed  with  both  of  thefe  crops,  and  a crop  of 

wheat  was  taken  after  the  clover  in  the  ufual  manner. 

/ 

The  refult  was,  that  the  wheat  after  the  half  that  had  been 
in  oats,  was  a much  more  produ&ive  crop,  than  the  wheat 
from  the  half  that  had  been  in  barley;  and  it  was  obferved, 
that,  a number  of  the  heads  of  the  wheat,  upon  the  barley  half, 
were  not  filled  ; or,  in  the  language  of  Virgil,  ((  vanis  elufit 
i(  cirijlis and  the  Item  feemed  to  have  died  immediately 
after  fhowing  the  flower. 

The  reafon  afligned  for  this  material  difference,  is,  that  in 
preparing  the  land  for  barley,  it  got  two  furrows,  whereas  the 
land  upon  which  the  oats  were  fowed  got  only  one  furrow  ; 
and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  additional  furrow  for  the  barley 
rendered  this  naturally  light  and  open  foil,  too  free  and  loofe 
for  the  wheat  crop  ; the  experiment,  however,  is  to  be  re- 
peated, and  the  oats  and  the  barley  are  each  to  get  an  equal 
number  of  furrows. 

As  this  experiment  will  afcertain  the  faCt,  it  would  per- 
haps be  improper  to  indulge  a conjecture  as  to  any  othercaufe  : 
But  as  wheat  and  barley  feem  more  nearly  allied  to  each  o- 
ther  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  than  oats  and  wheat,  it  is  at 
leaft  a pofllble  cafe,  that  the  barley  may  confume  more  of  the 
pabulum  neceffarv  for  nourifhing  the  wheat,  than  the  oats 
will  do. 

I hazard  this  obfervation  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  I 
have  heard  the  late  Sir  George  Suttie  repeatedly  fay,  that 
when  he  fir  ft  began  farming,  and  followed  the  ancient  fyftem 
of  flowing  barley  after  wheat,  he  always  found  the  barley  a 
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falfe  crop,  and  he  faid  it  never  produced  within  two  bolls  per 
acre,  of  what  the  appearance  of  it,  when  upon  the  ground  pro- 
mifed.  It  would  from  thence  appear,  that  the  firft  of  thefe 
crops  hurts  and  robs  the  fubfequent  one. 

There  is  another  alteration  I obferve  is  now  beginning  to 
be  pretty  generally  adopted,  viz.  to  fow  oats  after  turnip. 

The  fpecies  of  oats  commonly  fowed  in  this  cafe,  is  the 
early  white  oat,  which  we  call  the  Dutch,  as  it  came  to  this 
county  originally  from  Holland ; it  feems,  however,  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  EiTex  and  Polifh  white  oat. 

This  fpecies  of  oats  is  liable  to  {hake,  and  it  muff  on  that 
account,  be  cut  while  the  ftraw  is  quick. 

Deep  Loams  upon  a Dry  Bottom . — -The  next  fpecies  of  foil 
under  the  turnip  husbandry,  is  the  deep  loams  upon  a dry  bot- 
tom, which,  as  they  retain  too  much  moifture  to  admit  of  the 
turnip  being  fed  off  with  advantage,  by  fheep,  the  turnips  are 
drawn,  and  part  of  them  are  given  to  fheep  upon  a dry  pafture, 
and  part  are  given  to  oxen  in  the  ftall. 

The  fecond  crop  is  barley  or  fpring  wheat,  with  grafs  feeds 
of  different  kinds,  to  the  amount  of  20  pounds  of  the  feveral 
fpecies  clover,  and  from  a bufhel  to  a bufliel  and  a half  of  rye- 
grafs  to  the  acre  ; the  3 d and  4 th  crops  are  pafture,  and  eat  with 
fheep  ; the  5 th  is  oats ; and  the  6th  is  barley  and  then  turnip 
again  ; and  in  this  rotation  the  dung  is  always  given  to  the 
turnip. 

It  may  perhaps  be  proper,  in  the  clofe  of  this  account  of  the 
turnip  husbandry,  to  obferve,  that,  almoft  univerfally,  the  tur- 
nip in  this  county  are  fowed  in  drills  and  horlehoed- 

Sir  George  Suttie  originally  made  his  drills  fix  feet  afun- 
der  ; and  he  never  made  them  lefs  than  four  *,  but  at  prefent5 
our  drills  are  only  about  30  inches  wide,  and,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  guefled  in  the  hoeing,  each  plant  is  left  from  five  to  fe- 
ven  inches  diftant  from  the  other,  in  the  drill. 

The  number  of  horfe  and  of  hand  hoeings,  depend  very 
much  upon  circumftances,  as  the  weeds  mud  diminifh  pra~ 
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greffively,  the  oftener  the  turnip  crops  return  ; but  the  ordh 
nary  rotation  is  as  follows  : 

The  firfb  operation  is  to  deftroy  the  weeds  betwixt  the  drills, 
with  a horfe  hoe,  which  has  been  recently  introduced  into 
our  pradlice,  and  admits  of  being  made  wider  or  clofer,  accor- 
ding to  the  fpace  betwixt  the  drills. 

Afterwards,  the  turnips  in  the  drill  are  cleaned  with  the 
hand  or  Dutch  hoe,  and  the  turnips  are  partly  thinned  ; and, 
in  the  courfe  of  a week  or  two,  the  earth  is  taken  away  with 
a fmall  plough. 

James  Small,  plough-wright  at  Ford,  near  Dalkeith,  about 
2 years  ago  conftrudted  thefe  fmall  ploughs  with  a bend  in 
the  coulter,  which  makes  it  cut  clofer  to  the  turnip,  without 
the  horfe  being  in  danger  of  treading  upon  them. 

While  the  turnips  are  in  this  ftate,  they  get  their  laft  hand- 
hoeing  and  thinning  ; and  recently  before  harvefl,  the  earth  that 
was  taken  away,  is  laid  back,  and  the  bufmefs  in  general  is 
then  concluded  : But  if  a growth  of  weeds  fhali  appear  af- 
ter this  period,  they  are  deftroyed  as  foon  as  the  more  impor- 
tant operations  of  the  harveft  will  permit. 

The  turnips  in  this  county,  under  the  culture  that  has  been 
juft  deferibed,  do,  in  general,  compleatly  cover  the  ground  in 
all  October,  and  they  frnother  and  fuffocate  every  weed,  that 
may  have  efcaped  the  previous  care  and  induftry  of  the  hus- 
bandman. 

In  fome  counties,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  the  tur- 
nips are  fowed  broad  caft,  and  their  culture  is  by  the  hand-hoe 
alone. 

The  drill  and  the  hand-hoed  fyftem  of  this  plant,  have 
each  of  them  their  votaries.  But  taking  a comparative  view 
of  the  two,  and  fuppofmg,  in  the  i ft  place,  the  turnip  as  a 
meliorating  crop  only,  it  would  feem  that  the  horfe  hoed  fy~ 
Item  is  fuperior  to  the  other,  exactly  in  the  ratio  that  more 
ground  is  moved  and  ftirred  by  the  horfe  hoeing,  than  by  the 
hand  hoeing* 
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idly,  Taking  turnips  merely  as  a crop,  unconnected  with  the 
cleaning  and  the  meliorating  of  the  ground  •,  it  would  feem, 
that  the  value  of  each  crop  fhould  be  nearly  in  the  ratio  of 
the  weight  that  is  produced,  and  refolves  into  this  queftion  : 
Which  of  the  two  fyftems,  Ceteris  paribus , give  the  greateft 
number  of  healthy  and  vigorous  plants  ? and  if  the  drilled  bus- 
hufbandry  fhall  fufhciently  fill  and  cover  the  ground  with  fuch 
plants,  it  feems  to  follow,  that  in  point  of  produce,  it  {hould 
be  equal  to  the  broad  caft  fyftem,  while  in  other  particulars  it 
confeffedly  poffeffes  fome  advantages. 

It  is  a different  queftion,  how  far  the  expence  of  the  one 
may  or  may  not  exceed  the  other ; but  it  feems  obvious,  that 
the  hand  hoed  hufbandry  requires  more  extra  labour  by  the 
hand,  than  any  hufbandman  remote  from  a village  can  com- 
mand within  himfelf ; whereas,  in  the  other  mode,  if  two  thirds 
of  the  work  of  the  cleaning  and  cultivating  the  turnip  can  be 
performed  by  the  horfe-hoe  and  the  plough,  the  hufbandman 
who  pradlifes  that  mode  of  culture,  has  it  more  in  his  power 
to  command  within  himfelf,  the  means  of  carrying  it  to  per- 
fection, than  the  other  who  depends  entirely  upon  manual 
labour. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  feems  to  be,  that  the  drilled,  or 
the  horfe  hoed  fyftem  of  the  turnip  hufbandry,  requires  lefs 
artificial  and  adventitious  aid,  than  the  broad  caft  or  the  hand 
hoed  fyftem. 

The  ordinary  allowance  of  (beep,  to  an  acre  of  good  turnip, 
is  fixteen  svedders,  of  the  mixed  Highland  breed,  which  are 
purchafed  at  the  rate  of,  from  i 2I.  to  15I.  per  fcore 

When  the  turnips  are  drawn,  and  eat  by  fheep  in  a dry  field, 
in  place  of  being  eat  off,  upon  the  ground,  the  allowance  to 
the  acre,  is  a fcore  of  fuch  fheep,  and  the  expence  of  drawing 
Is  about  30s.  per  acre. 

In  ftall-feeding,  the  ordinary  allowance  is  two  bullocks,  ojf 
from  61.  to  ol.  value,  to  the  acre. 

P 
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Before  concluding  the  fyftematic  rotation  upon  loams,  I 
beg  leave  to  mention  a rotation  which  is  confidered  to  be 
lingular,  but,  as  it  is  very  produdtive,  it  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. 

The  ground  I allude  to  lies  immediately  around  the  town 
of  North  Berwick  \ the  foil  is  deep  and  rich,  and  at  the  fame- 
time a light  loam,  and  lyes  within  the  reach  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  fea  weed  ; upon  this  foil  they  have  drilled  beans  and 
wheat  alternately  ; and  they  introduce  a fallow  only  occafion- 
ally,  when  the  ground  becomes  dirty,  and  requires  cleaning., 
The  beans  are  dunged  or  dreiTed  with  fea  weed. 

Loams  upon  a Hard  and  Clay  Bottom . — This  fpecies  of  foil  is 
by  no  means  adapted  to  the  turnip  hufbandry  ; and  is  pro- 
perly the  wheat  and  the  bean  foil. 

The  firjl  crop  after  fallow  and  dung,  is  wheat ; and  the  fal- 
low is  but  lightly  dunged,  that  is,  about  14  double  carts  to 
the  acre,  each  cart  fuppofed  to  contain  about  2 cubic  yards. 
The  2 d crop  is  oats  ; the  3 d crop  is  drilled  and  horfe  hoed 
beans  *,  and  the  bean  Bubble  is  again  lightly  dunged  ; and  if 
the  feafon  admits,  it  is  fowed  with  wheat,  and,  failing  of  wheat, 
with  barley.  Grafs  feeds  indifcriminately  are  fowed  with 
this  crop,  whether  it  be  wheat  or  barley.  The  field  is  either 
cut  or  paftured  for  one  year  ; it  is  then  broke  up  for  oats, 
which  ends  this  rotation  , and  it  recommences  again  with  fal- 
low. 

It  will  be  obferved,  that  this  is  a rotation  of  feven,  but 
dunging  is  twice  introduced  in  the  courfe  of  it  j which  is,  in 
other  words,  faying,  that  the  dung  is  divided,  and  two  flight 
dreflings  are  now  given,  in  place  of  one  heavy  dunging,  which 
is  fuppofed  of  greater  advantage  than  giving  all  the  dung  to 
one  crop. 

The  pradlice  formerly  was,  to  lay  at  leaft  30  double  cart 
loads  of  dung  per  acre,  upon  fallows,  either  for  wheat  or  bar- 
ley ^ and  it  frequently  happened,  that  the  crop  was  Jloomed  by 
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being  too  ftrong  ; and  fometimes  a heavy  (bower  of  rain,  fuch 
as  often  attends  thunder  in  the  end  of  July,  lodged  it  fo  com- 
pleatly,  that  it  never  afterwards  got  up  again. 

Another  rotation  is,  i ft,  fallow  and  dung  ; 2d,  wheat  and 
grafs  feeds  ; 3d,  pafture  with  fheep  *,  the  4 th,  is  oats ; the  $th> 
peafe  or  beans  *,  and  the  6th  is  wheat  or  oats. 

This  is  a rotation  of  lix,  and  dung  is  introduced  only  once. 

But  the  year  of  pafture,  being  the  2d  after  the  dung,  and 
the  grafs  being  eat  off  with  Iheep,  is  fuppofed,  and  I am  in- 
clined to  think  not  unjuftly,  nearly  equal  in  point  of  meliora- 
tion to  a light  dunging. 

The  3 d and  laft  rotation  I fnall  mention  upon  this  fpecies 
of  foil,  is  the  following  ; 1 ft,  fallow  and  dung  ; 2 d,  wheat ; 3 d9 
drilled  beans  ; 4 th,  barley  and  grafs  feeds  ; $th,  hay  *,  the  fe- 
cond  growth  paftured,  and  the  clover-hay  is  dunged  and  plow- 
ed for  wheat  or  oats. 

We  find,  from  experience,  that  oats  is  a more  certain  and  a 
more  productive  crop,  than  wheat  after  grafs,  although  even 
for  one  year. 

The  probable  caufe  of  this,  (which  is  fo  different  from  the 
Norfolk  fyftem,)  feems  to  arife  from  the  quantity  and  fpeGies 
of  grafs  feeds  generally  fowed,  which  is  from  10  to  16  pounds 
of  red  clover,  from  6 to  8 pounds  of  yellow  clover,  an  equal 
quantity  of  rib  grafs,  and  from  one  to  twobufhelsof  rye-grafs 
per  acre. 

All  thefe  plants,  the  red  clover  excepted,  ripen  their  feed, 
and  they  grow,  felf  fowed,  perfectly  well  in  this  climate  ; it 
would  therefore  feem,  that  when  the  ley  is  reduced  to  a pro- 
per tilth  for  wheat,  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  that  have  been 
(haken,  (trike  and  grow  up  with  the  wheat,  and  are  apt  to 
choak  it whereas  when  this  ley  is  fowed  with  oats,  it  gets 
one  furrow,  within  a few  weeks  only  of  its  being  fowed  ; and 
the  fod  remains  too  firm  for  thefe  fmall  feeds,  while  at  the  fame 
time  the  oats  grow  freely,  and  choak  or  (mother  all  below 
them* 
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*T hin  Clays  upon  a Hard  or  Cold  Bottom .« — The  thin  moorifh 
clays  in  this  county,  feem  to  me  to  have  been  that  portion  of 
ground,  fet  apart  formerly  for  feal  and  divot,  in  thofe  farms 
which  had  not  the  advantage  of  a common  pafturage  ; and,  by 
having  been  in  this  manner,  pared  and  robbed  of  their  foil,  do 
now  exhibit  a poor  and  barren  furface. 

The  mode  of  culture  upon  this  foil  is  various,  and  depends 
a good  deal  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  foil  that  has 
efcaped  the  wade  committed,  by  the  paring. 

One  rotation  is  fallow,  and,  if  dunged,  it  is  fowed  with  bar- 
ley : But  if  dung  cannot  be  fpared,  from  the  other  neceflary 
purpofes  of  the  farm,  it  is  fowed  with  oats  and  grafs  feeds, 
and  paflured  for  two  years,  and  then  broke  up  for  oats,  and 
fallowed  again,  and  fowed  with  oats  and  grafs  feeds,  without 
dung. 

Another  rotation  upon  this  fpecies  of  foil,  but  of  a better 
quality  than  the  one  jufl  mentioned,  is  as  follows:  Fallow, 
and  if  dunged,  it  is  fowed  with  wheat  ; if  not  dunged,  with 
oats  and  grafs  feeds  indiferiminately  are  fowed,  with  the 
wheat,  or  with  the  oats  ; and  after  being  paflured  for  two  or 
three  years,  juft  as  the  grafs  is  thriving,  it  is  broke  up  for  oats  ; 
and  if  the  fallow  had  been  dunged,  the  future  rotation  is  bar- 
ley, then  beans,  with  a light  dunging,  and  .then  wheat  and 
-the  fallow  and  dung  again  returns. 

Where  the  preceding  fallow  had  not  been  dunged,  a fal- 
low is  introduced  immediately  after  breaking  up  the  pafture 
with  oats. 

Although  the  rotations  above  -mentioned,  upon  the  ftrong 
loams,  and  the  different  fpecies  of  clays,  are  the  moft  approv- 
ed, in  the  low  and  middle  diftridls,  I muft  obferve,  in  the  tj7 
place,  that  in  thofe  rotations  of  fix,  or  where  a fucceflion  of 
crops  are  taken,  betwixt  the  fallow  and  grafs,  thefe  rotations 
are  fometimes  interrupted,  and  a fallow  is  introduced  before 
its  courfe,  if  the  land  gets  foul ; and  it  is  a rule  very  generally 
eftablifhed  in  this  county,  that  upon  thofe  foils  which  do  not 
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admit  of  the  turnip  hufbandry,  a fallow  muff  not  be  delayed 
until  it  comes  round  in  its  rotation  if  the  (late  of  the  field 
111  all  require  it  fooner. 


Agriculture  in  the  Higher  or  Third  District , 


The  higher  diflridl  of  this  county  is  in  general  inferior  in 
point  of  quality,  to  the  fame  fpecies  of  foil  in  the  two  lower 
diftridfs  : it  contains,  however,  a great  deal  of  land,  well  adap- 
ted for  both  the  fy items  of  turnip  hufbandry  already  mention- 
ed ; but  although  molt  of  the  tenants  in  that  diftridf  grow  a 
few  turnip,  it  is  principally  in  the  Weftern  part  of  it  that  they 
obferve  a fyftematic  rotation. 

One  of  thefe  rotations  is,  as  in  the  low  country,  divided  in- 
to four  ; viz.  \fly  turnip  with  dung  ; 2d,  oats  if  the  land  has 
been  formerly  out- field;  or  barley,  if  in-field,  and  grafs  feeds 
ifidifcriminately  with  each  ; the  3d,  hay,  the  fecond  growth 
eat  down  partly  with  fheep,  and  partly  with  cattle  ; and  the 
i\ih  crop  is  oats. 

Another  rotation,  and  one  perhaps  fully  better  adapted  to 
the  foil,  is,  to  introduce  two,  three,  or  more  years  of  pafture3 
where  the  benefit  of  inclofures  admits  of  this  being  done. 

The  rotation  upon  the  ftrong  lands,  with  two  exceptions,  is 
nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  lower  diltricl. 

The  firjl  exception  is,  where  the  land  is  inclofed,  it  is  kept 
two  or  more  years  in  pafture,  after  being  fown  out. 

The  2 d exception  is,  that  as  they  fow  much  lefs  wheat  irr 
this,  than  in  the  other  diilridta,  barley  is  more  generally  fow- 
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ed  after  their  fallow  ; and  oats  or  barley  are  commonly  in- 
troduced, where  wheat  is  taken  in  the  lower  diftridls 

Climate  for  Wheat.- — This  county  is  bounded  on  the  South, 
as  already  mentioned,  by  the  hills  of  Lammer-moor,  fome 
part  of  which  are  locally  fituated  within  it  *,  and  it  has  a gene- 
rai  inclination  northwards  from  thefe  hills  down  to  the  fea, 
and  this  inclination  is  rather  fudden. 

Thefe  caufes  may  perhaps  explain  why  wheat  is  feldom 
found  a beneficial  or  a productive  crop,  at  an  elevation  of  a- 
bout  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

This  rule  may  no  doubt  admit  of  exceptions,  arifing  partly 
from  the  extraordinary  quality  in  the  foil,  and  the  locality  of 
fituation,  both  as  to  expofure,  and  being  fheltered  or  protec- 
ted by  higher  grounds  around  it ; but  if  an  opinion  may  be 
hazarded,  as  to  the  climate  for  wheat,  in  the  latitude  of  56 
degrees  North,  I would  fay,  that  where  the  general  wheat  har- 
veft does  not  admit  of  the  wheat  crop  being  reaped,  at  the 
lateft,  by  the  2d  week  of  September,  I fhould  incline  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  barley  or  oats  will  prove  a more  productive  crop. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  particular  fields  of  wheat,  from 
accidental  caufes,  are  later  of  being  reaped  than  the  period 
•juft  mentioned.  But  where  the  general  harveft  for  wheat  is 
earlier,  the  climate  is  comparatively  more  mild,  and  wall  rip- 

* Mr  Brown  of  Coalftown.— “ In  fome  of  my  grounds  in  this  diftridt,  and 
tc  particularly  upon  the  farm  of  Howden,  which  lies  high,  I found  that  l fre. 
“ quently  loft  my  peafe  crop,  which  rendered  a fallow  abfolutely  neceftary 
« after  the  next  crop  that  followed  the  peafe  ; and  as  the  lofs  of  the  peafe  crop 
“ materially  reduced  the  quantity  of  dung,  I was  under  the  necefllty  of  chang- 
“ ing  the  rotation,  fo  as  to  get  free  of  the  peafe  ; with  this  view,  l adopted  a 
“ rotation,  of  which,  though  not  unexceptionable,  from  having  two  white 
crops  1'ucceftively  following  each  other,  I found  from  experience  to  be  profi- 
table,  and  my  lands  improving  in  quality.  My  rotation  is,  ijt,  fallow  and 
<c  dung ; 2c/,  barley  on  the  winter  furrow  ; 3c/,  oats  upon  a furrow  given  focn 
“ after  harveft,  and  fowed  out  with  red  clover  and  about  a bufhel  of  rye  grafs  • 
4 th,  hay,  and  the  after  growth  paftured  ; the  5/0,  oats.  1 have  found  the 
“ oats  from  the  clover  ley  return  from  9 to  I?,  bolls  per  acre,  even  in  .-that 
high  fituation. 
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en  thefe  later  wheats  tolerably  well ; but  the  wheats  and  the 
barleys  of  the  fined  quality,  are  thofe  that  are  ripened  in  all 
Auguft: 

Seafons  off  Sowing. — -Before  the  introduction  of  the  turnip 
hulbandry,  and  after  fallow  came  to  be  pretty  general,  every 
fpecies  of  foil  indifcriminately  was  cleaned  and  prepared  for 
wheat,  with  a black  fallow  and  dung  ; the  praCtice  then  was, 
co  fow  wheat  upon  thefe  fallows,  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  or 
early  in  September. 

It  was  found,  however,  from  experiencp,  that  thefe  wheats 
grew  very  luxuriantly ; but  the  crops  were  deceitful,  and  that 
they  did  not  bleed  in  corn,  in  proportion  to  their  appearance 
and  bulk. 

The  feafon  of  fowing  wheat  upon  fallow,  became  upon  that 
account  gradually  later  ; and,  upon  the  ftronger  lands,  it  was 
generally  fowed  about  the  beginning  of  O&ober,  and,  upon 
the  light  loams,  the  feafon  of  fowing  wheat  was  poftponed  to 
the  end  of  that  month. 

It  is  fomewhat  lingular,  that  experience  fhould  have  led  our 
hufbandmen,  to  approach  fo  near  that  feafon  of  fowing  wheat, 
which  Virgil  has  prefcribed  as  the  fureft  fora  produClive  crop 
in  the  climate  of  Italy  ; and  that  the  fowing  too  early  fhould 
produce  the  fame  effeCt  in  both  climates,  although  fo  remote 
from  each  other  in  point  of  latitude.  Virgil  has  given  his 
opinion,  and  he  ftates  the  fad  upon  which  it  is  founded,  in 
the  following  elegant  lines : 

“ At  si  triticeam  in  mefiem  robuftaque  farra 
(<  Exercebis  humum,  folifque  inftabis  ariftis  : 

<(  Ante  tibi  Eoce  Atlantides  abfcondantur, 

% 

u Gnofiaque  ardentis  decedat  ftella  coronce  ; 

4C  Debita  quam  fulcis  committas  femina,  quamque 
cc  Inertte  properes  anni  fpem  credere  terrse. 

Multi  ante  occafum  Maiee  ccepere  : fed  illos 
ie  Expe&atd  feges  wants  elujii  ariflis 

§ The  fetting  of  the  Pleiades  here  alluded  to,  happened,  In  Virgil’s  time,  -a» 
-host  the  end  of  October.  Virg.  Delph, 
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0£  late,  .a  fucceffion  of  two  or  three  wet  feafon  s,  • towards! 
the  clofe  of  the  autumn,  which  prevented  the  flowing  of  wheat 
upon  the  ilrong  lands,  has  led  the  hufbandmen  upon  thefe  lands 
to  return  to  the  earlier  feafon  above  mentioned  ; and  fome  ot 
them  have, infer med-me,  that  thefe  early  fowed  wheats  were 
wonderfully  bulky,  and  that  they  did  not  give  in  proportion  too 
that  bulk  ; but  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  total  produce,  both  in, 
quantity  and  in  quality,  per  acre,  was,  upon  the  whole,  great-., 
or  than  the  later  (own  wheats  gave  uppn  the  fame  foil. 

In  the  laft  autumn  (1793,)  there  was  a deal  of  wheat  flow- 
ed upon  the  flrong  loams  in  the  month  of  Augufl  ; and,  from 
the  opennefs  of  the  feafon,  the  heads  or  ears  in  thefe  wheats 
were  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  formed  about  the  ooth 
of  January  {1794)*,  and  confiderable  apprehenfions  are  en- 
tertained, perhaps  not  without  reafon,  refpedling  the  fate  of  - 
the  crop,  from  the  wheats  in  that  fituation. 

It  is  eafy  to  ftate  faffs,  but  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  draw 
juft  conclufions  from  thefe  faffs,  upon  a point  fo  deeply  in- 
voled  in  thofe  hidden  principles  of  vegetation,  which  nature, 
feems  to  have  veiled  from. human  underftanding  in  a myflerious 
and  impenetrable  cloud- 

Without  inquiring,  therefore,  too  curioufiy,  and  perhaps  in 
the  end  unprotitably,  at  what  tinge  or  period  of  vegetation  the 
ear  of  wheat  is  formed  in  the  plant,  the  general  and  the  mod 
accurate  praffical  obfervation  in  this  county,  is,  that  in  thefe, 
early  wheats,  the  ear  is  fuppofed  to  be  fo  far  advanced  in  the 
end  of  April,  as  to  be  expofed  to  the  fevere  cold  northerly 
and  frofty  winds,  which  generally  prevail  about  that  feafon  5 
and  that  their  malign  influence  is  the  caufe  of  the  ear  not, 
being  fo  compleatly  ffiied  as  the  ear  of  the  later  wheats,  which, 
are  better  cloathed  at  that  period,  fo  baneful  to  vegetation  in. 
high  latitudes. 

If,  however,  the  preceding  winter  (hall  have  proved  propor-, 
tionally  as  mild,  in  the  countries  to  the  North  of  56°,  as  it. 
has  proved  in  this  county,  our  April  perhaps  may  be  mild  in 
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the  fame  ratio,  and  thefe  early  wheats  of  courfe  give  a good 
-crop  *. 

The  feafon  of  fowing  wheats  upon  light  lands,  {till  continues 
to  be  about  the  end  of  October,  and  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber; but  within  thefe  few  years,  and  f nee  the  introduction  of 
fpring  wheat  after  turnip,  wheat  is  fovved  in  this  county  at 
every  period  when  the  land  is  in  order,  from  the  month  of 
■Aug uft  down  to  tire  firft  week  in  April. 

Spring  wheat  has  been  found  to  anfwer  well,  upon  light 
rich  loams  after  turnip,  which  have  been  eat  off  by  fheep. 
But  it  has  not  proved  fo  productive  a crop  upon  the  2 d fpe- 
cies of  turnip  foil  already  mentioned. 


Kinds  of  Seed  JVheat. — In  the  higlrer  parts  of  this  county 
where  wheats  are  fowed,  it  is  generally  the  early  Lambmas 
red  that  is  ufed. 

In  the  lower  diftridt  there  is  great  variety  of  feed  : fome  pre- 
fer the  fhort  eared  wheat  of  EiTex,  and  others  the  tall  and  the 
Jong  eared  wheat  of  Herefordfhire.  But  the  feed  mo  ft  in  re- 
pute at  prefent,  is  what  is  called  the  velvet  wheat , from  its 
having  a thick  down  at  one  end  of  the  grain. 

This  fpecies  of  wheat  is  white,  and  is  a large  plump  grain. 
It  was  originally  raifed  from  a few  remarkable  ears,  by  Mr 
Mackie,  tenant  in  Ormiflon,  upon  the  eftate  of  Hopetoun,  in 
the  weftern  part  of  the  county. 

There  is  a 4 th  fpecies,  called  the  [mall  wheat , which  is  of 
Polifh  extraCf,  although  it  came  to  this  county  from  England. 

This  wheat  is  fhort  in  the  draw,  and  the  ear  is  apparently 
fhort ; but  the  chefls,  or  compartments  for  the  grain,  are  very 

* This  Report  was  prepared  for  the  prefs,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  winter, 
and  principally  in  the  month  of  January  1794  ; and  this  part  of  it,  in  particular., 
was  then  wrote  ; but  different  accidental  caufes  having  concurred  to  retard  the 
printing  of  it,  1 can  now  (October  1794,)  fpeak  with  certainty  as  to  this  con- 
jecture; and  fay,  that  April  laft  was  remarkably  mild,  and  our  whole  feafon 
deemed  to  be  one  month  advanced;  and  that  thefe  early  fowed  wheats  -have 
turned  out  a very  productive  crop. 
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thick  ict : it  15  not  10  liable  to  (hake  or  to  lodge  with  rain  as- 
the  other  kinds. 

The  millers  and  bakers  prefer  it,  and  give  a higher  price 
for  the  boll  of  this  wheat  than  for  any  other  ; and  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  yield  from  8 to  12  pounds  of  flour  per  boll, 
more  than  the  other  wheats. 

This  in  all  probability  proceeds  from  the  grain  being  final! , 
and  packing  better  in  the  firlot  ; but  notwith (landing  that  the 
number  of  firlots  produced  from  an  acre,  may  thereby  be  lef- 
fened,  I have  raifed  from  1 2 to  13  bolls  of  this  kind  of  wheat 
upon  the  acre,  and  I have  numbered  from  51  to  57  grains  in 
one  ear. 


Pick  king  cf  Seed  Wheat. — -The  practice  of  pickle  in  g the  feed 
wheat  is  very  ancient  in  this  county  *,  and  although  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  it  has  remained  with  us  as  one  of  the  re- 
liques  of  the  Roman  hufbandry,  it  was  certainly  a praclice 
Very  general  in  the  time  of  Virgil. 

Semini  vidi  equidem  multos  medicare  ferentes, 

4<  Et  nitro  prius  et  nigra  perfundere  amurca, 
a Grandior  ut  foetus  filiquis  faliacibus  eifetV 
The  liquid  ufed  in  the  pickleing  of  feed  wheat  in  this  coun- 
ty is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  is  ftale  urine , and  is  the  moil  an- 
cient pickle  *,  the  other  is  a pickle  made  of  marine  fait  di Solved 
in  water  and  the  rule  is,  to  continue  adding  fait  to  the  water, 
until  the  mixture  {hall  become  ftrong  enough  to  fwim  an  egg. 

This  pickle  is  now  mold  generally  ufed  •,  but  many  intelligent 
farmers  adhere  to  the  former,  and  fome  of  them  flate,  in  point 
of  faff,  that  they  never  had  any  fmut  after  ufing  the  firft  fpe- 
cies  of  pickle,  but  that  they  have  obferved  their  crop  affected 
with  this  diftemper,  after  ufing  the  marine  pickle. 

The  firft  pickle  mud  be  applied  with  a fparing  hand,  and 
the  grain  mud  be  fowed  immediately  ; for  if  it  lye  one  nighty 
or  even  for  a fhorter  period  after  the  application  of  this  pickleg 
the  alcaline  caudic  quality  of  it  corrodes  the  eye  of  the  grain., 
and  completely  deprives  it  of  every  vegetative  power. 
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The  other  pickle  is  not  fo  dangerous  in  this  refpech  And 
the  wheat  is  ftirred  about  in  it,  and  carefully  Ikimmed,  and  the 
light  grain  is  laid  afide. 

The  wheat,  after  being  pickled  in  either  way,  is  dried  by 
throwing  quick  lime  upon  it,  and  the  feed,  when  committed 
to  the  ground,  is  incldfed  in  a thin  cruft  of  lime. 

Smut  in  Wheat. — Perhaps  the  Ikimming  of  the  feed  when 
]n  the  2 d pickle,  may  tend  to  prevent  fmuty  by  taking  away 
the  light  or  ill  filled  grains  ; but  he  is  a bold  man  who  at- 
tempts to  explain  with  certainty  the  various  caufes  of  fmut , 
The  remedy,  however,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  mode 
of  preventing  this  diforder  from  infefting  our  wheat  crops, 
may  not  be  fo  difficult  ; and  the  violence  of  it  has  abated  pro- 
greffively  in  this  county,  within  thefe  laft  20  years,  fince  a 
more  corredt  attention  has  been  bellowed  to  clean  and  pre- 
pare the  ground  for  that  crop. 

In  order  to  difcover  the  remedy,  it  may  perhaps  be  necef- 
fary  to  narrate,  in  point  of  facl,  the  fpecies  of  foil  upon  which 
this  diftemper  appeared  moft  generally,  and  the  antecedent 
(late  of  the  ground  that  produced  the  infedfed  crop. 

The  foils  moft  infefted  with  this  baneful  diftemper,  were, 
in  the  1 \jt  place,  the  ftrong  lands  of  the  2 d and  3 d fpecies  al- 
ready defcribed  ; and  fometimes  it  appeared  upon  thefe  foils, 
even  in  the  firft  crop  of  wheat  after  fallow  and  dung  : 2 d!yy  It 
occafionally  appeared  upon  lands  of  every  defcription,  when 
wheat  was  fowed  after  peafe  in  the  rotation  of  fix;  that  is, 
when  wheat  was  the  fifth  and  the  laft  crop  before  fallow'. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  fmut  in  wheat  was  moft  general  after 
a wet  open  winter,  and  a cold  dropping,  or,  as  we  vulgarly  call 
it,  a blajhy  fpring. 

From  thefe  premifes,  it  would  feem,  that  fmut  proceeds  from 
one  of  two  caufes  ; viz.  either  poverty  in  the  foil,  and  the 
ground  not  being  in  proper  order  for  wheat;  or,  2 dlyi  when 
the  plant  has  been  hurt  by  too  much  cold  and  moifture,  al» 
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though  the  ground  was  in  every  other  refpedl  in  proper  order 
for  producing  wheat,  and,  barring  this  accident,  would  have 
given  a plentiful  return  for  the  labour  and  the  induftry  of  the 
iiufbandman. 


Before  drawing;  any  conclusion  from  thefe  facts,  I beg  leave 
to  ftate  fome  others,  that  feem  analagous  to  the  fubject,  and 
have  fallen  within  my  own  obfervation  and  experience. 

The  fmall  farm  I have  cultivated  for  fome  years,  was  origi- 
nally either  cut-field,  or  a common  fet  apart  for  divot. 

When  I fir  ft  began  the  cultivation  of  this  barren  and  un- 
hofpitable  foil,  I have  repeatedly  obferved  a con fider able  num- 
ber of  fmutted  ears  in  the  barley,  and  in  the  oat  crops  *,  for  at 
that  time  I never  attempted  wheat. 

The  fmut  in  thefe  crops  blows  away  before  the  corns  come 
to  the  fickle.  I have  known  however  aimoft  every  fifth  Talk 
fmutted  ; but  progreffively  as  this  ground  has  been  brought  in- 
to better  tilth  by  deep  plowing,  and  repeated  draftings  with 
compofl,  the  fmut  has  gradually  abated  j a fmutted  ear  is  now 
rarely  to  be  feen,  and  lately  it  has  produced  plentiful  crops, 
even  of  wheat,  in  which  a fmutted  ear  could  not  be  found  ; 
and  lafl  year  (Autumn  1793,)  all  the  wheat  I fent  to  market 
was  purchafed  for  feed. 

It  feems  to  follow,  that  wetnefs  or  fterility  in  the  foil,  which 
produce  a fickly  plant,  are  the  caufes  of  fmut. 

If  I may  be  allowed  to  hazard  another  conje&ure,  I would 
aimoft  fay,  that  fmut  is  the  fymptom , and  not  the  diforder  : And 
that  it  is  a vermin,  produced  by  a bad  habit  of  body,  if  the 
expreftion  may  be  allowed,  in  the  plant  ; and  that  this  bad  ha- 
bit is  occafioned  by  the  poverty  or  the  bad  quality  of  its  food. 

Aimoft  every  ftarved  animal,  that  has  been  pinched  with 
poverty  and  cold,  during  the  winter,  generally  (hows  vermin 
upon  its  fkin  in  the  fpring  •,  the  caufe  of  which  feems  obvious  *, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  impoflible,  that  the  vegetable  kingdom 
may  in  fimilar  circumftances  be  fubjedt  to  vermin,  or  may 
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iliow  fymptoms  correfponding  to  the  vermin  in  the  animal 
kingdom  *. 

A change  of  feed  has  been  found  alfo  by  experience  to  be 
of  ufe  in  preventing  fmut;  and  the  hufbandmen  in  this  coun- 
ty have  really  a great  deal  of  merit,  from  the  care  and  attention 
they  regularly  bellow  in  procuring  changes  of  feed,  not  only 
from  different  foils,  but  from  more  kindly  and  more  favour- 
able climates. 

Although  the  practice  of  changing  feed  is  certainly  very 
ancient  in  this  county,  I will  not  venture  to  fay,  that  it  has 
remained  with  us  under  all  the  viciffitudes  that  have  occurred 
fmce  the  time  of  the  Romans.  But  Virgil  has  diredled  the 
Roman  hufbandmen  to  do  as  Mr  Mackie  and  others  in  this  - 
county  have  done  ; — to  gather  a few  of  the  moil  vigorous,  and 
moft  healthy  ears  of  the  different  fpecies  of  corn,  and  to  raife 
a new  feed  from  their  produce. 

i(  Vidi  le£la  diu,  & multo  fpedlata  labore 
<(  Degenerate  tamen  ; ni  vis  humana  quotannis 
u Maxima  quaque  manu  lege  ret. ” 

Virg.  Geor.  L 

Barley. — There  are  feveral  different  fpecies  of  feed  barley 
ufed  in  this  county  ; viz.  i mo.  The  old  Scotch  barley  *,  that  is, 
the  barley  that  has  been  fowed  in  this  county  for  time  imme- 
morial, and  has  thereby  become  naturalized  to  the  foil  and 
the  climate.  And,  2 dly%  this  barley,  when  fowed  upon  the 
coafl  lands  manured  with  fea  weed,  which  we  call  ware  barley . 

Although  both  thefe  fpecies  of  feed  give  a more  plentiful 
crop,  and  a better  grain,  if  fowed  in  April,  yet  they  will  bear 
to  be  fowed  towards  the  end  of  May  ; and  the  ware  barley  may 
be  ventured  a week  later  than  the  other.  They  produce,  upon 
good  land,  a fair  round  fhort  grain. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  the  winter  barleys  ; viz.  The  Lin- 
coln, the  Tlianet,  and  what  is  called  Sir  George  Suttie’s  bar- 

S 

* Vide  Mr  Winter’s  experiments  in  preventing  the  fly  upon  the  turnip  j the- 
healtfcieft  plants  always  efcaped. 
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ley,  as  it  was  raifed  by  that  gentleman,  from  three  ears  of  a 
particular  growth. 

This  barley  is  fair,  and  remarkably  fhort  and  plump  in  the 
grain.  It  is  diftinguiihed,  while  growing,  by  the  grains  pro- 
jecting from  the  ear  nearly  in  a horizontal  direction. 

The  Lincoln  and  Sir  George  Suttie’s  barley,  require  to  be 
fowed  in  March  ; the  fowing  of  the  Thanet  may  be  delayed 
till  the  month  of  April. 

The  Scotch  barley  gives  the  trueft  crop,  both  for  quantity 
and  quality  ; hut  it  is  more  apt  to  lodge  and  to  fioom , than 
any  of  the  other  three,  which  on  that  account  are  generally 
preferred  for  high  improved  grounds,  or  where  grafs  feeds  are 
to  be  fo wed. 

The  four  Tided  barley,  which  we  call  the  rough  bear  or  bigr 
is  moftly  confined  to  the  Fourth  Diflridb  of  this  county  : It 
requires  fix  weeks  lefs  of  the  ground  than  any  of  the  others, 
to  bring  it  to  maturity. 

Sir  David  Kinloch  of  Gilmerton  has  very  lately  got  from 
Switzerland  a fpecies  of  this  barley,  with  fix  rows  in  the  ear, 
which  he  informs  is  very  prolific,  and  fome  of  the  ears  have 
produced  64  grains. 

This  fpecies  of  feed,  although  new  in  this  county,  is  very 
well  known  in  Aberdeenfhire,  where,  from  its  prolific  quality, 
it  is  called  make-him-rich. 

Seed  Oats, —There  are  alfo  various  fpecies  of  feed  oats  in 
this  county-,  viz.  1 fii  The  common  oat ; idly,  The  Blanfiee 
oat,  which  is  produced  in  a highland  diftrid'  in  Berwicklhire, 
upon  a light  fharp  gravelly  foil  ; 3^/y,  The  Angus  oat,  which 
is  produced  in  a fimilar  diftridl  and  foil,  in  the  county  of  An- 
gus ; and  they  make  a very  good  change  for  ourflrong  heavy 
lands : 4 thly.  The  Dutch,  or  the  early  white  oat,  which  is  fre- 
quently fowed  after  turnip,  as  already  mentioned  ; and,  laterly, 
the  red  oat  has  been  introduced  by  Mr  Brodie  in  Upper  Keith, 
an d fevered  others  in  the  high  part  of  this  county 
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This  oat  Iras  a redifh  diade  when  ripening,  and  is  not  quite  fo 
apt  to  fhake  as  the  Dutch  oat  *,  and  although  not  fo  early,  it  is 
more  fo  than  the  other  kinds. 

Pea/e. — Of  this  fpecies  of  corn,  we  have  little  variety  of 
feed  : the  common  pea  is  of  two  kinds,  one  is  a light  brown, 
with  fmall  dark  coloured  fpots,  very  much  rcfembling  the 
Dutch  pea,  which  they  call  Grauiuc-eraueten. 

The  other  is  darker  in  the  {hade,  and  not  fo  large  *,  both 
thefe  kinds  are  late,  and  require  to  be  fowed  early  in  March. 

The  other  feed  is  fometimes  called  the  Peebles  or  MagbeihiU 
pea,  becaufe  it  came  originally  from  Mr  Montgomery  of 
Magbeihill,  in  the  county  of  Peebles.  This  feed  is  early,  and 
may  be  fowed  through  the  whole  of  April,  particularly  on  light 
lands. 

%dly>  There  is  the  horfe  pea,  which  is  a large  fpecies  of  the 
vetch  ; and,  lojlly,  the  tare  } both  of  thefe  fpecies  are  generally 
fowed  for  green  food,  and  in  the  autumn,  fucceed  the  red 
clover. 

JBeans.—  We  have  but  one  fpecies  of  the  field  bean  ufed  in 
this  county  ; it  is  fometimes  called  the  French,  and  fometimes 
fmall  horfe  bean  ; it  is  late  of  ripening,  even  upon  our  bed 
lands.  But  it  (lands  a great  deal  of  wet  weather,  without 
being  materially  injured,  provided  it  is  cut  while  the  draw  is 
green  \ but  if  it  (ball  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  ground 
uncut,  until  the  draw  becomes  black  and  withered,  the  pods 

are  apt  to  open  and  lofe  the  bean. 

« 

Artificial  Grajjes.— -The  artificial  grades  ufed  in  this  coun- 
ty, are  the  fame  with  thofe  fowed  in  mod  of  the  corn  counties 
of  Great  Britain  ; viz.  The  3 different  fpecies  of  clover,  rib 
grafs  and  rye  grafs. 

The  white  clover  is  not  fo  generally  ufed  now,  as  it  was  a- 
bout  20  years  ago  ; as  the  new  limed  lands  produce  it  fpon- 
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taneoufly,  by  the  end  of  June,  and  beginning  of  July,  that  is,, 
when  the  weather  gets  warm  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
yellow  clover  has  got  into  general  ufe  *,  it  fucceeds  upon  every 
fpecies  of  foil  *,  but  it  feems  particularly  adapted  to  the  colder 
foils  ; and  I do  recommend  it,  from  long  experience,  as  a mofi: 
valuable  plant  for  that  fpecies  of  foil. 

Lucern  and  faintfoil  have  been  repeatedly,  but  uniuccefsful- 
ly,  tried  in  this  county  *,  neither  our  foil  nor  our  climate  feenv 
adapted  to  thefe  plants  f. 

Northern  Lucern . — About  three  years  ago,  a friend  of  mine 
brought  me  from  Sweden  a very  few  feeds  of  the  plant  he 
called  the  Me  die  a Septemtrionalis  of  Linnaeus,  which  hitherto 
lias  been  confined  to  the  garden  ; it  is  impoflible,  therefore,  to 
hate  any  fact  as  to  its  ufefulnefs  in  hufbandry.  But  it  grows- 
very  flow  the  i ft  year,  fo  as  to  admit  of  cutting  only  once. 
The  2d  year  it  grew  luxuriantly  ; and  now,  the  3 d year,  hill 
more  fo. 

Even  in  the  few  grains  of  feed  I received,  there  were  3 
kinds ; the  one  has  a fmail  whitifh  flower  ; the  fecond  has  a 
yellow  tinge,  and  the  third  a purple  fhade  in  the  flower. 

f Since  this  part  of  the  Report  was  prepared  for  the  prefs,  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  in  company  with  a member  of  the  Honourable 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a field  of  lucern,  cultivated  by  Mr  Hunter  of  Thurfion, 
which,  although  within  ’a  few  miles  of  the  coafl,  is  highly  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  fea  : The  foil  is  a thin  clay,  upon  a tally  bottom  ; this  is  the- 
fourth  year  from  the  planting  of  it ; and,  upon  the  28th  of  Anguft  1 794,  which 
was  the  22d  day  from  the  fecond  cutting  of  it  this  feafon,  we  meafured  feveral 
of  the  {hoots,  and  found  they  had  grown  nearly  one'finch  a day,  from  the  for- 
mer cutting.  Mr  Hunter  has  corredlly  followed  the  dire&ions  given  in  Ha't’s 
Hijbandry , for  the  culture  of  lucern  ; he  fows  it  in  a feed  bed  in  March,  and 
tranfplants  it  to  the  field  ; about  that  time  twelve  months,  he  carefully  cuts  off 
the  top  root,  and  leaves  it  about  nine  inches  long;  the  difiance  between  the  drills 
is-  3 feet  4 inches,  and  about  one  foot  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  drill;  he  plows 
and  harrows  (with  a fmail  harrow)  between  the  drills,  immediately  after  each 
cutting  ; and  notwithftanding  the  above  difiance,  the  whole  ground  is  foon 
covered  with  the  crop  ; it  will  not  anfvver  for  pafture,  as  Mr  Hunter  has  found 
that  the  tread  of  a horfe  wounds  the  plant,  and  foon  kills  it ; he  cuts  with  a 
fickle  and  carries  the  crop  to  the  head  ridge  in  a wheel  barrow,  before  carting  . 
it2  to  proted  the  plant. 
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The  fir  ft  kind  is  now  (March  1794,)  fix  weeks  farther  advan- 
ced than  the  broad  clover  ; and  the  other  two  are  about  three 
weeks  before  the  clover.  But  although  I have  carefully  gather- 
ed the  feed  thefe  two  years,  it  is  now  only,  that  I have  dis- 
covered the  Superior  advantage  of  the  plant  that  gives  the 
white  flower,  owing  to  my  not  having  been  fo  early  in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  two  former  Springs,  as  in  the  prefent.  I final!  in 
future  keep  the  white  Separate  from  the  other  two  Species  : 
The  Honourable  Prefident  of  the  Board  Saw  them  growing 
very  luxuriantly  laft  Summer,  while  every  other  crop  in  this 
neighbourhood  was  Severely  parched  with  the  drought. 

Phe  Culture  of  the  Potatoe. — 1 This  root  was  fir  ft  introduced 
into  this  county,  about  the  year  1740,  which  was  a year  of 
dearth  *,  when  a few  were  imported  from  Ireland  ; but  their 
culture  was  confined  to  gardens  until  the  year  1753,  or 
1-754,  when  Mr  Hay,  a tenant  inAberlady,  raifed  them  in  the 
field. 

It  is  only,  however,  within  thefe  very  few  years,  that  this 
plant  has  become  a very  general  article  of  food  among  the 
common  people  ; and  it  now  couftitutes  nearly  one  third  of 
their  food,  from  the  11ft  of  Auguft  till  the  end  of  May.  If  it 
came  to  Europe  from  America,  as  is  generally  believed,  it  is 
unquefitionably  the  moft  valuable  acquisition  that  the  ancient 
world  has  derived  from  that  newly  difeovered  part  of  our 
globe. 

The  varieties  of  this  plant  are  truly  infinite,  and  they  are 
Subject  to  perpetual  change. 

The  t ft  kinds  known  in  this  county,  were  the  red  and  the 
Small  fiat  oval  kidney,  which  were  foon  loft,  and  the  London 
droper,  the  leather  coat,  (from  the  roughnefs  of  its  fidn,)  the 
Lancashire  manly,  (from  its  Size,)  the  blackimore,  (z.  e.  the 
dark  coloured  Virginia,)  and  the  Killimancas , or  Jeanies,  which 
fee m to  be  a crofs  betwixt  the  white  and  the  red  ; for  one  Lind 
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is  a red  ground  with  white  ftreaks,  and  white  eyes,  and  ano- 
ther is  white,  with  red  ftreaks  and  red  eyes;  and,  latterly,  the 
large  white  kidney,  have  progre (lively  fucceeded  each  other. 

The  blackimores  and  the  kiliimancas,  are  at  prefent  the  mod: 
productive,  but  how  long  they  may  continue  to  be  fo,  is  a mat- 
ter of  perfect  uncertainty. 

The  different  fpecies  of  this  plant  feem  to  mix  with  each- 
other,  merely  from  growing  in  the  field,  more  readily  than  any 
other  plant  ufed  in  hufbandry  ; and  indeed  fome  perfons,  who 
Have  ftudied  the  culture  of  them  with  accuracy,  fay,  that  the* 
crop  is  mod  abundant,  when  the  different  fpecies  are  planted- 
promifcuoufly  in  the  fame  field  ; and  they  advife,  alfo,  in  chui- 
ing  the  feed,  to  pick  the  true  kind  of  each  fpecies  for  planting, 
and  to  ufe  the  mules  or  the  mixed  breed  for  food. 

The  Curl  in  the  Potatoe—- The  didemper  of  the  curl  was 
not  obferved  in  this  county  until  about  the  year  17 78,  and  it 
occurred  then  fo  rarely,  that  it  was  not  much  attended  to. 

In  the  year  1780,  we  heard  of  its  deftrudtive  effects  in  Lan- 
cafhire ; but  it  was  not  till  1784,  that  it  was  ferioufly  felt  in 
this  county,  when  it  feemed  to  threaten  the  total  extermina- 
tion of  the  plant. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  in  this  county,  as  well 
as  by  the  correfponding  members  of  the  Bath  Agricultural 
Society,  refpeCting  the  caufe  and  the  cure  of  this  diforder. 
But  hitherto  our  efforts  in  this  particular  have  proved  nnfuc- 
cefsful  ; and  the  only  remedy,  as  yet  difeovered,  confids  in*a 
change  of  feed. 

It  is  fomewhat  fingular,  however,  that  this  didemper  is  un- 
known in  the  higher  didricl  of  this  county,  at  an  altitude  of 
about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 

The  feed  brought  from  that  didridf,  may  be  planted  for  two 
years;  but  if  it  be  continued  longer,  the  curl  takes  place,  and. 
in  the  3 d,  and  every  fubfequent  year,  it  grows  worfe  and  worfe. 

The  haulm  of  the  potatoe  raifed  in  that  high  didriCV,  is  in 
general  dedroyed  by  the  frod,  when  it  is  in  full  vegetation  : 


Whereas,  in  the  low  country,  the  haulm  gradually  decays,  ana 
fee  ms  to  die  a natural  death,  generally  in  the  month  of  Seotem- 
ber  ; and  when  they  are  reaped,  which  is  about  the  end  of 
that  month,  the  apple  growing  upon  the  idem  is  completely 
ripened,  and  the  haulm  is  nearly  withered  down. 

This  difference  teems  to  prove,  that  the  potatoes  for  feed 
fhould  not  be  allowed  to  remain  fo  long  in  the  ground,  as 
thofe  that  are  intended  tor  food.  As  this  is  an  experiment 
that  can  be  eaillv  tried,  it  is  fubmitted  whether  the  Honour- 
able  Board  of  Agriculture,  fhould  recommend  it  to  the  ferious 
attention  of  the  cultivators  of  this  plant,  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
kingdom  which  are  infefted  with  the  curl  |j. 

Tire  renewing  of  the  feed,  by  railing  it  from  the  apple,  has 
been  repeatedly  tried  in  this  county,  and  it  has  always  proved 
ultimately  unfuccefsful  *,  that  is,  this  new  feed  in  the  courfe 
of  a few  years  became  curled. 

In  the  next  place,  the  crop  in  that  high  diflricl  is  more 
plentiful  and  productive,  than  the  crop  in  the  low  part  of  the 
county. 

Sixty  bolls  ^ per  acre,  in  the  high  diflricl,  is  not  reckoned  a 
great  crop  •,  but  even  tire  heft  lands,  in  the  low  diflricl,  rarely 
produce  more  than  from  40  to  50  bolls  per  acre. 

In  the  Weft  of  Scotland,  the  crops  are  ftill  more  plentiful 
than  in  the  high  diflricl  of  this  county  j and  in  the  Highlands, 
the  fairefl  and  the  largeil  potatoes  are  produced  upon  the 
ipungy  modes,  where  they  are  planted  in  lazy  beds  ; that  is,  the 
plant  is  laid  upon  the  furface,  with  a very  little  dung  flrink- 
led  upon  it,  and  a trench  is  dug  at  the  diflance  of  three  feet, 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  feed  potatoes  with  the  fluff  taken 
from  the  trench. 


J The  yam,  or  Surinam  potatoe,  (explained  in  the  following  page,)  never 
hitherto  has  been  injured  by  the  curl,  owing  probably  to  its  being  a late  plant ^ 
and  the  haulm  continues  growing  until  destroyed  by  a fevere  froib. 

t A bell  of  potatoes,  if  fold  by  meafure,  is  meafured  by  the  barley  or  large 
drbt  t if  fold  by  weight,  it  is  ZJ  ilonesTlutch, 
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From  thefe  circumftances,  it  would  feem,  that  the  potatoe 
is  rather  an  aquatic  plant  *,  and  that  the  climate  in  the  low 
part  of  this  county  is  too  dry  : And  this  perhaps  may  be  the 
caufe  of  the  plant  getting  ficklv  and  curled. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  potatoe,  which  merits  a place 
in  this  R-eport. 

Yvr e vulgarly  call  it  the  yam,  but  it  is  really  the  Surinam,  or 
hog  pc-tatoe. 

This  plant  is  at  leaft  a month  later  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds,  and  has  a harili  and  bitter  flavour,  and  is  never  ufed  as 
human  food  \ but  it  is  very  productive,  and  is  cultivated  in 
feveral  places  for  the  feeding  of  (lock  : It  gives  in  general  a 
more  plentiful  crop,  by  30 per  cent , than  any  of  the  kinds  al- 
ready mentioned. 

Every  fpecies  of  flock,  horfes,  cows,  hogs,  poultry,  &c. 
are  fed  with  it ; the  horfes  and  cows  only  require  to  have  the 
yams  waffled,  but  they  mud  be  boiled  for  the  other  animals  : 
And  horfes,  in  particular,  are  fo  fond  of  them,  that  after  they 
have  been  accuflomed  to  eat  them,  they  prefer  them  to  corn. 
Thefe  potatoes  are  an  excellent  food  for  foals  and  young  hor- 
fes ; they  keep  them  open  in  the  body,  and  fmooth  in  the  coat ; 
and,  from  experience,  I fay,  that  the  young  flock  of  horfes, 
fed  with  this  root,  grow  as  much  during  the  winter  months, 
as  in  the  hammer;  in  fhort,  it  raifes  them  very  confiderably  in. 
die  bone  ; but  their  allowance  mufl  be  larger,  than  for  the 
working  flock  -j-. 

One  fill  of  a common  liable  pail  of  thefe  potatoes,  which 
weighs  about  9 pound,  is  a fufheient  feed  for  a pair  of  horfes ; 
and  this  quantity,  with  half  the  ufual  allowance  of  corn,  keeps 
the  horfes  employed  in  hufbandry,  in  better  order,  both  as  to 
coat  and  flefh,  than  full  corn,  in  the  ordinary  method  of  keep- 

f I make  no  doubt  the  other  potatoes  would  anfwer  equally  well,  for  every 
fpecies  of  (lock  ; but  as  the  fervants  cannot  eat  th e yam,  there  is  lefs  danger  of 
the  flock  being  difappointed  of  their  feed  of  this  root. 
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ing  them  ; and  they  are  perfectly  able  for  the  regular  ordinary 
work  of  hufbandrv. 

J 

One  acre  of  thefe  potatoes  will  produce,  at  a moderate  cal- 
culation, 70  bolls,  at  4s.  per  boll, — inde,  14I. 

Perhaps  they  would  not  bring  to  high  a price  in  the  mar- 
ket, neither  would  this  price  pay  for  the  carriage  to  any  dis- 
tance ; but  reckoning  them  equal  to  that  price  to  the  hufband- 
man,  it  brings  the  peck  to  3d.  *,  and  as  9 pound  weight  is  exactly 
the  third  of  a peck,  a feed  to  two  horfes  coils  only  one  penny 
which  is  certainly  a great  faring,  when  compared  to  the  feed- 
ing with  corn  ; and  as  far  as  this  plan  Shall  be  neceflary,  in 
the  feeding  of  (lock,  they  certainly  can  be  railed  upon  every 
farm  to  advantage. 

This  plant  is  not  fubjedt  to  the  curl;  but  if  the  feed  is  not 
changed,  it  degenerates  more  indeed  in  point  of  fize,  than  in 
point  of  weight  produced  from  one  Hem. 

The  potatoe  has  no  particular  place  in  the  rotations  of  huf- 
bandry  ; for  in  the  turnip  foils  it  is  raifed  along  with  the  tur- 
nip ; and  in  the  flrong  lands,  it  is  raifed  upon  a part  of  the- 
ground  fet  apart  for  the  black  fallow. 

This  laft  mode  of  raifing  them,  I think  a very  bad  pradtice  ; 
becaufe  they  mull  be  planted  fo  early,  that  there  is  not  time  to 
clean  the  land  before  planting ; and  they  are  taken  up  io  late 
in  the  autumn,  that  there  is  as  little  time  then,  for  cleaning 
the  ground,  before  the  wheat  muft  be  fowed  ; and  in  this 
way,  that  portion  of  ground  fet  apart  for  potatoes,  muft  be 
deprived  of  its  proper  rotation  of  fallow. 

The  better  method  would  ber  to  raife  potatoes,  as  a branch 
of  the  bean  crop. 


Manures. — As'the  ancient  Romans  were  wonderfully  care-  - 
fill  in  collecting,  and,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  in  creating  dung, 
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a short  account  of  their  method  wilt  form,  perhaps,  a proper 
introduction  to  this  part  of  the  huibandry  in  Eaft  Lothian. 

The  Romans  collected  every  weed,  the  leaves  of  trees,  the 
rakeings  of  the  highways,  the  i weepings  of  their  houfes,  the 
fcourings  of  their  ditches,  every  kind  of  refufe,  and  even 
earth  of  an  inferior  quality,  placer  A)  all  of  which  were  car- 
ried to  their  dung  hills. 

There  is  aifo  another  fpecies  of  dung,  mentioned  by  thefe 
authors,  which  appear  aftonifhing  •,  and  we  do  not  feem  fuffi- 
ciently  acquainted  with  their  internal  oeconomv,  to  be  able  to 
explain  it. 

They  mention  the  dung  of  the  fmaller  fpecies  of  birds,  fuch 
as  the  thrufh  and  the  blackbird,  merularum  et  turdorum  f.  It 
would  from  thence  appear  they  had  extenfive  aviaries , even 
of  the  fmaller  birds.  But  leaving  it  to  the  antiquarian  to  in- 
veftigate  this  point,  let  us  trace  the  Roman  hulbandman  to 
his  aung-yard,  where  we  (hall  find  the  quantity  of  dung  they 
made,  thus  explained  by  Columella. 

u Parum  autem  diligentes  exiftimo  efie  agricolas,  apud  quos 
e{  minores  fingulae  pecudes,  tricenis  diebus  minus  quam  fingu- 
((  las,  itemque  majores,  denas  vehes  (lercoris  officiunt  f , toti- 
s<  demque  finguli  homines,  non  folum  ea  purgamenta  quae 
a ipli  corporibus  edunt,  fed  et  quae  colluvies  cortis  et  edificii 
S(  quotidie  gignit,  contrahere  et  congerere  poiTunt.” 

What  Columella  calls  the  minores  pecudes , probably  means 
hogs ; but  what  feems  fingular  in  this  account,  is,  that  every 
man  fervant  was  calculated  to  give  ten  loads  of  Axmgper  month, 
partly  by  his  own  production,  and  partly  by  his  induftry,  in 
collecting  from  the  jakes,  and  other  places  about  the  dwelling 
houfe,  for  receiving  the  refufe  of  the  family. 

f Varro. 

| This  author,  in  another  paflage,  mentions  Viginti  quatvor  vebes  f.ercoris  a 
fufficient  diefling  for  an  acre  ; and  comparing  the  fize  of  the  Roman  acre  with 
ours,  the  load  may  probably  be  taken  at  about  a cubic  yard  and  a half  of  dung, 
or  perhaps  not  quite  fo  much. 


. I am  much  afraid,  there  is  not  a hufbandman  In  this  coun- 
ty, either  among  the  landed  proprietors,  or  the  tenants,  who 
can  fpeak  of  his  own  attention  in  this  particular,  with  the  fame 
accuracy  that  Columella,  who  was  a practical  farmer,  has  done  j 
and  it  muft  be  confeiTed,  we  are  rather  deficient  in  attention 
to  the  making  of  compoft  dunghills,  and  that  there  is  much 
room  for  an  improvement,  in  this  very  efTential  branch  of  huf- 
bandry. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  of  late  years,  a very 
ufeful  pradlice  has  been  introduced  in  this  county,  and  is  now 
generally  followed,  viz.  of  wintering  cattle  in  the  ftraw  yard. 

The  quantity  of  furplus  draw,  which  the  culture  of  wheat 
and  of  beans  produce,  gives  a great  deal  of  refufe,  even  after 
. deeply  littering  every  branch  of  the  flock  that  is  houfed  ; and 
this  refufe  is  thrown  from  the  barn  into  the  yard,  part  of 
which  is  put  into  fquare  boxes  for  the  ufe  of  the  cattle,  and 
the  remainder  is  fcattered  promifcuoufly  over  the  dunghill. 

The  cattle  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  are  generally  of  the  mid- 
dle fized  Highland  breed,  and  are  purchafed  at  the  price  of 
from  50s.  to  4I.  per  head  ; and  they  yield  a profit  from  15s. 
to  25s.  per  head,  without  getting  any  grafs  or  any  other  food, 
but  this  refufe  ftraw. 

Lime . — Although  there  is  certainly  plenty  of  lime,  in  moft 
parts  of  this  county,  it  was  long  a fixed  belief,  that  it  would 
not  anfwer  either  as  a manure,  or  a JUmuIus , upon  grounds 
that  had  been  formerly  limed,  at  any  period  however  remote ; 
and  as  all  the  arable  land  in  this  county  had  been  limed,  the 
conclufion  drawn  from  th'efe  premifes  was,  that  it  was  an  un- 
neceflary  and  ufelefs  expence  to  attempt  liming  our  ground. 

A few  experiments,  however,  which  were  made  about  20 
years  ago,  proved  that  this  belief,  and  the  conclufions  refult- 
ing  from  it,  were  unfounded  j and  at  prefent,  the  ufe  of  lime  is 
very  general. 

The  lime  in  this  county  is  burned  in  draw  kilns,  and  is  fold 
hot,  as  it  comes  from  the  kiln  in  the  interior  part  of  the  coun- 
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ty,  where  the  lime  rock  is  near  to  the  coal,  at  the  rate  of 
(hilling  or  thirteen  pence  per  boll,  confiding  of  four  firlots  c 
the  barley  meafure. 

The  price  of  this  boll  formerly  was  iod,,  but  the  manufac- 
turers of  lime  have  raifed  their  price  with  the  demand. 

In  the  eaftern  part  of  the  county,  where  they  are  obliged 
to  ufe  water-born  coal,  it  is  fold  by  the  wheat  or  fmall  firlot, 
and  nearly  at  the  fame  price. 

Forty  bolls  of  the  large  firlot  are  reckoned  a fufficient  dref- 
fmg  for  the  lighter  fpecies  of  foil  ; and  the  allowance  for  the 
flrong  lands,  is  from  ^ o to  60  of  thefe  bolls.  But  when 
lime  is  applied  to  the  lands  in  the  4th  diftridl,  where  it  never 
was  formerly  ufed,  from  10  to  15  bolls  has  been  found  fuf- 
cient. 

Compofl.—' The" date  Lord  Coalftown  very  fuccefsfully  ufed 
compoft  dunghills,  of  two  different  kinds.  In  the  one  he  ufed 
water  fat  earth,  taken  from  a marfhy  piece  of  ground,  that 
did  not  admit  of  draining,  which  he  mixed  withlime  and  dungs 

On  another  part  of  his  farm,  where  he  had  mofs  contain- 
ing a fmall  quantity  of  (hell-marie,  he  mixed  thefe  alfo  with 
dung. 

This  example  has  been  followed  only  by  a few  ; but  expe- 
rience has  proved,  that  pure  mofs,  mixed  with  lime,  and  a fmali 
quantity  of  dung  added  to  this  mixture,  makes  an  excellent 
dreffmg  for  turnip,  for  wheat,  or  indeed  for  any  crop. 

As  many  parts  of  Scotland  abound  with  mofs,  and  efpecial- 
ly  the  Highlands,  where  other  artificial  manures  cannot  be  fb 
eafily  commanded,  it  feems  of  national  importance,  that  the 
mode  of  applying  mofs  to  land  as  a manure,  fhould  be  dif- 
tindlly  underflood.  I (hall  therefore  (late  my  own  pradlice 
for  upwards  of  20  years  ; not  from  fuppofmg  it  the  bed  that 
can  be  adopted,  but  merely  with  a view  to  inform  thofe  who, 
though  perhaps  more  capable  of  forming  it  into  a fyftem, 
have  bellowed  lefs  attention  to  this  branch  of  hulbandry. 
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The  ib  pi'ocefs  is,  to  mix  mofs  and  quick  lime  together  in 
the  ratio  of  five  or  fix  cart  loads  of  mofs  to  one  of  lime  *,  and 
in  this  proportion,  a cart  load  of  (hells  will  give  nearly  two 
cart  load  of  lime,  fufficiently  quick  for  this  mixture,  which  is 
allowed  to  lie  from  8 to  1 2 months  \ and  is  turned  at  lead 
twice  in  that  period. 

Dung  is  then  added,  in  the  ratio  of  about  a fourth  of  the  ori- 
ginal compound.  And  after  lying  from  two  to  three  months, 
and  being  once  turned  after  being  mixed,  about  30  cubic 
yards  of  it  per  acre  is  a full  dreffing  for  turnip,  and  ten  cu- 
bic yards  more  is  fufficient  for  a crop  of  wheat. 

The  huffiandman  who  compounds  his  dung  in  this  manner, 
wall  drefs  three  acres  for  one  that  he  can  manure  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  with  pure  dung  *,  and  my  experience  authorifes  me 
to  fay,  that  this  dreffing  is  longer  marked,  in  the  produdlive- 
nefs  of  the  fubfequent  crops,  than  an  ordinary  dreffing  of 
dung,  at  the  rate  of  20  cubic  yards  per  acre. 

Foul  Marine  Salt. — I have  made  repeated  experiments,  up- 
on a fmall  fcale,  of  the  refufe  fait  as  a manure. 

The  firb  experiment  was  with  the  pickle,  that  feed  wheat 
had  been  infufed  in,  upon  a fmall  fpot  in  the  garden,  and  the 
fuccefs  was  very  great. 

The  next  experiment  was,  with  the  foul  fait  in  fubftance  ; 
but  the  quantity  of  caubic  alkali,)  as  1 fuppofe,-)  contained  in 
it9  completely  debroyed  every  plant  and  feed  put  into  that 
.piece  of  ground  for  fome  months  afterwards  ; however,  that 
fpot  became  ultimately  very  fertile. 

The  third  experiment  was  to  mix  it  with  mofs,  in  the  ratio 
of  one  to  10,  or  nearly  fo  } and  after  this  mixture  lay  for  fome 
.months,  it  was  browed  lightly  in  the  drill  as  a preparation 
for  turnip,  but  hardly  any  of  the  turnip  feed  vegetated. 

One  ridge,  or  about  the  8th  part  of  an  acre,  was  dreffied  in 
this  manner  ; and  although  it  was  only  browed  in  the  drill,  not 
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a weed  was  to  be  feen  upon  the  whole  of  the  ridge,  which  got 
no  farther  dreffing  ; and  the  fubfequent  crop  was  as  produc- 
tive as  the  other  parts  of  the  field,  that  had  been  dreffed  with 
compoft. 

As  foul  fait  cannot  be  fold  duty  free  in  Scotland,  as  was 
the  cafe  lately  in  England,  perhaps  too  much  has  been  faid 
upon  the  fubject  ; becaufe  with  the  duty  it  would  be  too  ex- 
penfive  a manure.  Thefe  experiments,  however,  feem  to  prove, 
that  if  we  could  afford  to  lay  it  upon  the  grounds  in  the  au- 
tumn, its  corrofive  cauftic  powers  would-be  exhaufted,  in  de- 
flroying  the  roots  and  the  feeds  of  weeds,  and  the  fertilizing 
quality  only  would  remain,  when  the  feafon  of  fowing  returns, 
efpecially  if  the  fubfequent  crop  fhall  be  turnip. 

Paris  Plaijler . — Having  obferved  a good  deal  flated  in  the 
news  papers,  and  other  periodical  publications,  refpetting  the 
wonderful  effect  of  ParH  plaifter,  when  ufed  as  a manure  in 
North  America,  I was  led  to  inquire  whether  it  was  ufed  in 
France,  and  in  what  manner. 

The  information  was,  that  the  French  huibandman  carries 
it  30  miles,  and  ufes  it  as  a top  dreffing  for  grafs  ; and  that, 
in  point  of  quantity,  it  was  meafured  in  the  meafure  for  corn  ; 
and  in  dreffing  the  ground,  they  gave  meafure  for  meafure, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  ieed. 

Agreeable  to  thefe  directions,  I dreffed  a piece  of  new  fow- 
ed  grafs,  in  the  ratio  of  four  firlots  of  our  barley  meafure  to 
the  acre.  But  I could  not  difcover  the  fmalleft  effect  that  it 
produced 

Although  I tried  the  experiment,  I confefs  I was  not  much 
difappointed  at  the  refult,  as  the  chemical  analysis  of  this 
fubftance  f gave  very  (mail  ground  to  hope,  that  it  could  pro- 

* The  firft  crop  was  hay  ; the  2d,  was  paflure  ; and  the  lev  plowed  up, 
and  now  (March  1794)  lowed  with  oats. 


The  vitriolic  acid  and  chalk. 
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dace  any  fenfible  effect  upon  grounds  that  had. been  previous- 
ly limed,  when  applied,  at  lead,  in  fo  fmall  a quantity. 

Ref ufe  cf  Whale  Oil . — In  fpring  1792,  I purchafed  a quan- 
tity of  the  refufe  of  the  whale  blubber,  after  the  oil  had  been 
extracted  from  it ; and  mixed  it  with  my  mofs  and  lime  corn- 
pod,  in  the  ratio  of  about  a gallon  Englifh  meafure,  to  two 
cubic  yards  of  the  compod  ; expecting  that  this  refufe  would 
anfwer  in  place  of  the  ufual  allowance  of  dung,  meaning  to 
let  it  lie  one  year  for  a dreffing  to  the  turnip  crop  of  the  fub- 
fequent  fummer  (1793.)  I turned  however  a fmall  portion  of 
it  twice,  which  raifed  a fenfible  heat  in  it ; and  that  fame  fea- 
fon  I dreffed  four  drills  of  turnip  in  the  field,  which  was  drefs- 
ed  with  the  ufual  compod  of  mofs,  lime,  and  dung.  But  the 
turnip  crop  dreffed  with  the  oil  refufe,  was  at  lead  30 per  cent 
inferior  to  the  other  •,  which  led  me  to  add  about  1 6 cubic 
yards  of  dung  for  each  acre  that  was  to  be  dreffed  with  the 
remaining  quantity. 

As  far  as  one  experiment  can  found  an  opinion,  it  would 
feem,  that  almod  the  whole  oily  animal  fubdance  had  been 
extracted  from  the  blubber  in  the  procefs  of  boiling,  and  that 
the  indiffolvable  refufe  which  remains  is  not  very  rich. 


INSTRUMENTS  OF  HuSBANDRT . 

Phe  Plough. — Anciently,  the  old  Scotch  plough,  worked 
with  four  horfes,  was  the  only  one  ufed  in  this  county ; a ma- 
thematical description  of  which  will  be  found  in  Dickfon’s 
Scottifh  hufbandry. 

This  plough  gradually  yielded  to  the  Rotherhame  chain 
plough,  with  a double  curved  muzzle  *,  and  of  late,  the  plough 
invented  by  Tames  Small,  with  fpiral  cad  metal  mould  boards, 
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. as  corrected  and  improved  by  the  Dalkeith  agricultural  Socie- 
ty, has  been  molt  generally  ufed 

Brahe  Harrow  and  Small  ditto  - — -The  large  brake  harrow, 
worked  with  two  horfes,  is  to  be  found  on  every  farm  in  this 
county  : it  has  four  joints,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  it  bend, 
to  humour  and  embrace  the  curve  of  the  lidge  •,  and  it  is  fuc- 
cefsfully  ufed  in  tearing  up  our  fallows  after  the  fecond  fur- 
row : And  the  fmall  harrow  is  ufed  after  the  brake,  for  (bak- 
ing out  the  rooted  weeds  upon  our  fallows  ; for  covering  the 
feed,  &c.  & c. 

Drill  Barrows  and  Horfe  Hoes . — There  are  various  fpecies 
of  drill  barrows  ufed  in  this  county,  for  fowing  peafe,  beans, 
and  turnip,  fuch  as  I fuppofe  are  ufed  in  every  county  that 
has  made  any  progrefs  in  hufbandry.  But  there  is  a recent 
improvement  made  upon  the  horfe  hoe  by  James  Clephan, 
carpenter  at  Nine  war  near  Dunbar,  which  merits  attention. 

The  improvement  made  by  CJephan,  is,  to  enable  the  man 
who  works  the  hoe,  to  contraCt  or  to  extend  one  or  both  Tides 
of  it  at  pleafure,  at  the  inftant  he  obferves  this  extenfion  or 
contraction  neceflary  *,  and,  after  the  neceffity  is  over,  he  can 
with  equal  eafe  reltore  the  hoe  to  its  original  intended  wkle- 
nefs. 

This  is  done  by  means  of  a lever  fixed  at  each  end  of  the 
hoe,  which  come  up  parallel  to  the  ftilts  of  it,  and  lie  upon  a 
nitched  bar  of  iron  fixed  acrofs  them  : and  by  moving  one 
or  both  of  thefe  levers  from  one  nitch  to  another,  the  hoe  is 
■extended  or  contracted  at  pleafure. 


Prices  of  Labour. 

Stationary  Servants  Employed  in  Hujba ndry . — -Th e re  are  three 
different  claffes  of  fervants  employed  in  the  hufbandry  of  this 

§ The  chain  of  the  Rotherhame  plough  is  getting  into  difufe  in  this  coun- 
ty : many  judicious  tenants  think  it  of  no  advantage  whatever. 
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count)'  *,  viz.  The  Hynd , the  Cottager,  rind  the  unmarried 
Ploughman , each  of  whom  work  a pair  of  horfes- 

Of  thefe  the  Hynd  holds  the  firtl  rank  ; and  betides  working 
his  horfes,  he  mutt  fow  the  corns  in  the  fprlng,  and  he  ftachs , 
that  is,  he  builds  the  ricks  of  corn  in  the  harveft  he  and  the 
cottager  are  both  married  fervants. 

Anciently,  the  rent  of  the  landlord,  and  the  wages  of  the 
fervants,  were  paid  in  hind ; and  this  ancient  ufage  continues 
in  brief  obfervance  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  hynd.  He  has  a 
a houfe  found  him,  for  which  he  gives  a fhearer,  z.  e . a reaper 
(generally  his  wife,)  in  harveft,  and  a fmall  garden,  for  which 
he  pays  from  two  to  four  hens,  according  to  the  fize  of  it.  His 
wages  for  the  year  were  formerly  eight  bolls  of  oats,  two  bolls 
of  barley,  and  two  boils  of  peafe  ; and  a cow  kept  for  him 
both  fummer  and  winter,  the  dung  of  which  belongs  to  the 
nrafter. 

Within  thefe  few  years,  his  wages  have  been  encreafed  by 
an  additional  boll  of  each  of  thofe  fpecies  of  corn. 

He  has,  befides,  his  fuel  drove  by  his  mailer,  and  fame  o- 
fher  perquifites,  which  make  his  wages  amount,  communihus 
a annis , to  about  2 oh  a year. 

The  Cottager  is  a mere  ploughman  : he  has  a houfe  and  gar- 
den, for  which  he  pays  the  fame  rent  as  the  hynd.  His  wages 
for  the  year  formerly  confided  of  the  following  particulars  ; 
viz.  Six  and  a half  bolls  of  oat  meal,  at  8 done  Dutch  per 
boll  ; two  firlots  of  Bountith  barley  for  domedic  ufe  ; and, 
from  the 'name,  it  would  feem  to  have  been  originally  given 
as  a donation  or  gratuity  to  his  wife  : two  pairs  of  (hoes, 
and  fourpence  a week  for  kitchen , a Roman  cudom,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  fuhciently  obvious,  although  the  allowance 
may  feem  wonderfully  moderate  indeed  5 and,  lajljy,  Ills  wages 
in  money  was  about  4I.  a year. 

Over  and  above  thefe  allowances,  in  order  to  invite  the 
cottager  and  his  family  to  be  careful  in  collecting  dung,  he  is 
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allowed  the  fird  crop  from  ail  the  dung  he  gathers  within  the- 
year. 

J 

The  mailer  leads  it  out,  and  lays  it  upon  a piece  of  ground, 
(probably  not  the  richeil  in  the  farm,)  at  the  rate  generally, 
of  50  double  carts  per  acre. 

The  ground  is  ploughed  and  harrowed,  the  cottager  finds 
the  feed  and  reapes  it,  and  the  mailer  leads  home  the  crop. 

This  ufage,  although  not  altogether  confined  to  this  coun- 
ty, is  by  no  means  general  over  Scotland  ; and  notwithftand- 
ing  that  it  may  perhaps  be  attended  with  fome  inconvenien- 
cies,  the  advantages  refulting  from  this  creation  of  dung,  do 
greatly  overbalance  them  ; and  I am  fatisfied,  that  a confider- 
able  extent  of  ground  is  annually  manured  in  this  county,  by 
what  we  call  the  cottar  dung. 

At  prefent  the  cottager  retains  his  meal,  and  the  produce 
of  his  dung;  and  he  receives  from  81.  to  iol.  a year,  which, 
with  fome  other  perquifites,  bring  his  wages  nearly  as  high 
as  thofe  of  the  hynd. 

Both  the  hynd  and  the  cottager  were  accuftomed  to  get' 
the  fowing  of  one  peck  of  lint  feed  upon  a corner  of  the  fal- 
low ; and  their  wives  gave,  refpedlively,  three  days  of  ikutch- 
ing  of  lint,  and  fix  days  for  fpinning  of  wool  upon  the  large 
wheel,  to  the  wife  of  their  mailer  ; during  thefe  days,  they 
were  maintained  in  his  family. 

This  fervice  has  gone  into  general  difufe  ; and  the  fowing 
of  lint  is  a pernicious  cuilom,  for  it  robs  the  ground,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  deprives  it  of  the  moil  material  advantages 
refulting  from  the  fallow. 

The  unmarried  fervant  generally  eats  in  the  houfe  of  his 
mailer,  and  deeps  in  the  liable  *,  and  his  wages  are  about  81. 
a year,  and  two  pair  of  fhoes. 

Formerly  the  food  of  thefe  lervants  confided  in  oat- meal 
pottage  and  milk,  morning  and  evening  ; and  for  dinner  there 
was  a rotation,  for  each  day  of  the  week,  Sunday  excepted, 
confiding  of  butter  and  eggs  one  day,  herrings  and  milk  ano- 
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ther,  cheefe  and  vegetables,  &c.  j and  cn  Sunday  they  were 
regaled  with  broth  made  of  vegetables  and  falted  beef. 

At  prefent,  they  have  animal  food  for  dinner  three  times 
a week  in  fummer,  and  four  times  in  winter. 

Formerly,  the  blackfmith  and  the  carpenter  were  paid  alfo 
in  kind,  at  a given  allowance  for  each  plough.  But  lately, 
fmce  their  work  has  become  more  various  and  complicated, 
they  are  now  paid  partly,  at  lead,  in  money. 

Female  Servants. — -The  female  fervants  formerly  received 
only  a fmall  portion  of  their  wages  in  money  j they  were  paid 
in  fungibles  *,  fuch  as  cloth  of  different  fpecies,  fuited  partly 
for  their  wearing  apparel,  and  partly  intended  for  what  we  call 
their  providing,  when  they  came  to  be  married,  fuch  as  blan- 
kets, &c.  ; and  it  is  the  univerfal  pradlice  at  this  day,  that  the 
wife  finds  beds,  fheets,  and  blankets,  and  the  hufband  the 
fixed  furniture. 

The  prefent  wages  of  the  domeffic  female  fervants,  in  the 
families  of  the  hufbandman,  may  be  taken  from  3I.  to  3I.  10s. 
a year,  with  the  fowing  of  ^ peck  of  lintfeed,  and  two  pair 
of  fhoes. 

If  I might  be  permitted  to  offer  an  opinion,  upon  the  an- 
cient and  modern  mode  of  paying  our  fervants  employed  in 
hufbandry,  I would  humbly  fuggeft,  that  we  fhould  be  cau- 
tious in  converting  the  payments  in  kind,  that  is,  fungibles,  in- 
to money  •,  for  although  the  latter  perhaps  may  prove  an  ac- 
commodation to  the  mafter  in  one  view,  it  may  probably  in- 
jure him  in  another,  and  a more  efiential  particular. 

The  fervants  engaged  in  hufbandry  do  not  refide  in  towns  ; 
confequently  they  are  fomewhat  remote  form  market  \ it  muff 
therefore  be  very  convenient  for  them,  to  have  the  principal 
articles  of  their  food  found  to  their  hand  ; and  the  more  fel- 
dom  either  the  cottager  or  his  wife  have  occafion  to  go  to 
market,  the  better  it  will  be  for  their  own  families,  and  ulti- 
mately for  their  maffer. 
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Independent  of  the  time  confumed  in  the  going  to,  and  in 
returning  from  the  market,  they  cannot  meet  an  acquaintance 
there,  without  feme  expence  in  the  ale-hottfe,  or  what  of  late 
has  become  a general  and  a worfe  practice,  the  whifky  {hop. 
Befides,  when  their  food  is  found  progreffively,  as  they  have 
occasion  for  it,  every  member  of  the  family  will  be  regularly 
and  comfortably  fed  with  wholefome  victuals  ; and  the  price  of 
food,  whether  high  or  low,  will  make  very  little  difference  to 
thefe  fervants,  and  the  cry  of  want  can  never  be  heard. 

If  money  was  to  be  given,  and  if,  unfortunately,  either  the 
wife  or  the  hufband  fhould  not  be  fufficiently  attentive  in 
making  the  proper  provifion  of  food,  it  is  eafy  for  them  to 
wade  and  fquander  their  wages,  long  before  the  return  of  the 
next  term.  But  it  is  difficult  to  convert  food  into  money  for 
that  purpofe ; there  are  many,  who,  from  thoughtlefsnefs,  are 
capable  of  fquandering  their  money  upon  trifles,  who  would 
fhudder  at  the  idea  of  converting  food  into  money  for  that 
purpofe. 

The  hufband ry  fervants  in  this  county  are  now,  and  always 
have  been,  healthy,  temperate  in  their  living,  quiet  and  peace- 
able in  their  difpofitions  ; obedient  and  not  unwilling  to  work, 
and  let  us  confider  well,  before  we  make  any  alteration  in  our 
fyftem,  that  may  have  the  fmallefi  tendency  to  create  a change 
in  thefe  drfpofitiotis  of  mind,  or  in  thofe  habits  of  life,  which 
hitherto  have  rendered  that  clafs  of  people  fo  eafy  and  content- 
ed in  themfelves,  and  fo  comfortable  to  every  perfon  cou- 
nseled with  them. 

1 fhall  conclude  the  account  of  the  wages  of  the  flationary 
Imflbandry  fervants  in  this  county,  with  the  following  excerpt 
from  the  London  magazine,  for  the  month  of  May  1732,  as 
tending  -to  give  a comparative  view  of  the  former  and  the 
prefent  value  of  labour  in  the  two  counties  therein  mention- 
ed, when  the  Report  of  the  rural  economy  of  thefe  counties 
comes  before  the  Honourable  Board,  as  far  as  money,  which 
is  unqueftionably  the  mod  fluctuating  of  all  media,  can  afe:> 
:hiUi  that  comparative  value. 
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Yearly  wages  appointed  by  the  juftices 

to  be 

taken  by 

u the  fervants  in  the  county  of  Kent,  not  exceeding  the  foL 

K lowing  fums,  viz. 

« 

Head  plowman,  waggoner,  or  fledsman, 

L.  8 

0 

0 

ss 

His  mate,  - 

4 

0 

0 

«c 

Beft  woman  fervant, 

3 

0 

0 

ss 

Second  fort, 

2 

0 

0 

sc 

Second  ploughman, 

6 

0 

0 

a 

His  mate,  - 

3 

0 

0 

u 

Labourers  by  the  day,  in  fummer, 

0 

1 

2 

in  winter, 

0 

1 

O 

(t  By  the  juf  ices  of  Gloucef  erji hire. 

u 

Head  fervant  in  hufbandry, 

5 

0 

O 

s< 

Second  fervant, 

4 

0 

O 

<( 

Driving  boy  under  14, 

1 

0 

0 

Si 

Head  maid  fervant  in  dairy  and  cook, 

2 

10 

O 

Si 

Second  maid  fervant, 

2 

0 

0 

a 

Mower-  in  hay  harvdl  without  drink. 

per  day. 

G 

1 

2 

Si 

~ — - with  drink, 

C 

1 

G 

g* 

Mower  and  reaper  in  corn  harveft  with 

drink  only,  per  day, 

8- 

0 

O 

a 

< — — - — — with  diet  per  day, 

0 

0 

4 

si 

— — - — — — - without  diet  or  drink, 

0 

0 

10 

sc 

Carpenter,  wheelwright,  and  mafon,  with- 

out  drink,  - 

0 

1 

2 

ss 

■ — ■ — - ■ — ■ - with  drink.’5 

0 

1 

0 

Wages  of  a Day  Labourer.— -It  is  within  my  memory,  fince 
the  wages  of  day  labourers  were  5d.  per  day,  from  the  ift  of 
November,  to  the  firft  of  February  ; and  6d.  from  February 
to  November,  with  the  exception  of  harvefh 

Z 
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At  prefent,  thefe  wages  may  be  taken  from  10a.  to  is.  6cl 
But  the  labourers,  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  rather  wilh  to 
contract  by  the  piece,  and  the  mod  indudrious  are  always 
the  mod  forward  to  make  fuch  a contract ; it  is  unquedion- 
ably  the  bed  way  for  both  parties,  as  the  greated  indudry 
and  the  greated  exertion  is  then  bed  paid  ; or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  the  payment  is  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  indudry  of 
lire  labourer  ; and  the  hufbandman  has  only  to  take  care,  that 
the  work  fhall  be  performed  agreeable  to  the  fair  bona  fides  of 
the  covenant. 

Hay  Harveft.— The  labourers  employed  in  mowing  the  hay 
are  fometimes  paid  by  the  day,  and  fometimes  they  are  en- 
gaged by  the  piece,  that  is,  fo  much  per  acre  ; in  the  former 
cafe,  they  have  from  is.  8d.  to  as.  per  day,  and  they  find  their 
own  drink  ; in  the  latter  cafe,  the  price  of  cutting  per  acre 
varies  according  to  the  weight  of  the  crop,  from  is.  8d.  to 
2s.  6d.  ; and  there  are  fome  labourers,  who  contract  for  both 
the  cutting  and  the  winning  of  the  hay,  and  the  price  is  from 
3s.  qd.  to  3s.  8ch  per  acre. 

Corn  Harvof?. — In  harved  time,  every  man,  whatever  trade 
he  may  follow,  takes  a fickle  in  his  hand  ; and  as  every  houfe 
connedled  with  hufbandry,  and  indeed  every  houfe,  except 
thofe  in  towns  or  villages,  are  in  general  rented  under  the 
covenant  of  the  houfeholder  finding  a {hearer  or  reaper  in 
harved,  every  woman  almod  becomes  a reaper. 

Independent,  however,  of  this,  there  are  a confiderable  num- 
ber of  Highlanders,  and  perfons  from  different  parts  of  Scot- 
land, who  refort  to  this  county  as  reapers  in  harved  ; and 
there  are  two  markets  for  reapers ; viz.  one  at  Linton,  in  the 
eadern  part  of  the  county;  and  one  at  Tranent,  in  the  Wed, 
which  hold  every  monda-y  morning  during  the  harved,  and 
begin  about  fun-rife. 

The  reapers  are  hired  for  the  week  ; and  there  are  general- 


1 y,  at  each  of  thefe  markets,  from  800  to  1000  reapers  during 
the  prefs  of  harveft. 

The  hufbandman  feeds  every  reaper,  and  indeed  every  fer- 
vant  belonging  to  his  farm,  during  that  period  ; and  fmce  the 
drill  hufbandry  became  general,  the  ftationary  fervants  who 
work  the  horfes,  are  commonly  kept  at  the  plough,  during  the 
reaping  feafon.  But  {till  they  are  fed,  as  their  wives  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  in  the  field. 

I remember  the  wages  of  the  reapers  from  4d.  to  8d.  ; now 
they  run  generally  from  gd.  to  is.  6d.  ; and,  excepting  when 
there  is  a very  great  demand,  the  female  reapers  have  gene* 
rally  about  id.  per  day  lefs  than  the  men. 


Farm  Stock. — About  40  years  ago,  every  plough  was 
wrought  with  four  horfes,  the  crop  was  carried  to  market  up- 
on the  backs  of  thefe  horfes,  and  carts  were  ufed  only  for  the 
purpofe  of  leading  out  dung,  and  driving  feme  long  carriages 
in  fummer. 

At  this  period,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  weight  or 
power  of  the  horfes  employed  in  husbandry  ; becaufe  four 
even  weak  horfes,  were  fufficient  for  the  work  of  the  plough, 
and  one  of  thefe  horfes  could  alfo  carry  to  market  upon  his 
back  6 firlots  of  wheat  or  peafe,  or  a boll  of  barley,  or  five 
firlots  of  oats.  But,  progrefiively  as  three  horfes  came  to  be 
'ufed  in  the  plough,  in  place  of  four*,  and  latterly,  only  two 
horfes,  which  is  the  piefent  practice,  the  attention  to  the 
weight  or  power  of  the  horfe,  has  kept  pace  with  thefe  pro- 
grefiive  changes. 

It  happened,  however,  unfortunately,  that  when. a fpirit  for 
breeding  a better  fpecies  of  horfes  fir  ft  arofe  in  this  county, 
rmoft  of  the  breeders  had  their  mares  covered  with  blood  hor~ 
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which  by  no  means  anfwered  the  purpofes  they  were  in- 
tended for  ; and,  from  that  extreme,  they  run  into  the  oppo* 
fite  one  of  breeding  out  of  the  large  black  horfe,  of  the  Bake- 
wall  race. 

This  animal  is  of  great  power  and  weight,,  but  very  flow  in 
his  motions. 

Of  late,  this  fyflem  has  been  fo  far  changed,  that  the  dal- 
lions  moftly  ufed  now,  are  the  ftrong  fox-hunter  ; and  the 
great  object  in  breeding  at  prefent,  is,  to  have  horfes  with  fome 
blood,  and  a great  deal  of  bone.  But  we  are  dill  fo  far  be- 
hind in  the  article  of  breeding  horfes,  that  I fpeak  within 
bounds,  when  I,  fay  that  every  fifth  horfe  in  the  county  is  im- 
ported j and  there  are  feveral  very  intelligent  farmers  in  the 
two  lower  didritts,  who  entertain  the  opinion,  that  it  is  lefs 
expen  five  to  buy  a horfe  when  wanted,  than  to  breed  to  fup- 
ply  the  natural  decay  of  that  branch  of  their  flock. 

Black  Cattle. — The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  black  cat- 
tle, with  this  difference,  that  dill  lefs  attention  is  paid  to  the 
breed. 

Sir  David  Kinloch  of  Gilmerton  is  almoft  the  only  perfon 
in  the  county,  who  has  for  many  years  attended  to  this  branch 
cf  Husbandry  ; and  he  breeds  annually  a few  heavy  cattle, 
which  are  of  the  Dutch,,  or  what  we  formerly  called  the  Hcb 
dernefs  breed, 

A crofs  of  this  breed  has  in  a great  meafure  annihilated 
the  ancient  breed  of  milk  cows  in  this  county,  which  were 
fmall,  that  is,  they  fed  to  20  or  25  done  Dutch,  when  fatted 
for  the  butcher,  and  were  of  a black  or  a deep  brown  colour, 
with  a rough  diong  coat. 

The  crofs  breed  are  better  milchers  than  the  ancient  breed., 
but  they  are  neither  fo  handfome  nor  fo  hardy  ; every  tenant, 
however,,  rears  from  a half  to  a third  of  the  calves  that  are 
produced  by  the  cows  he  keeps  for  the  fupply  of  his  family 
with  milk  and  butter. 


% 
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Sheep* — It  is  within  my  memory,  fmce  there  were  fevcral 
(beep  walks  in  every  parifh,  (with  a very  few  exceptions,)  even 
in  the  low  part  of  the  county  : But  progrefliveiy  as  a fpirit  of 
agriculture  encreafed,  and  while  the  obje£t  was  to  make  every 
•acre  a corn  field,  mod  of  chefe  walks  have  been  plowed  up, 
and  the  (beep  banilhed. 

The  breed  of  flieep,  even  at  that  early  period,  were  of  the 
white  faced  kind  ; and  generally,  I believe,  the  long  wooled 
fheep  of  Lincolnfhire  ; of  late,  however,  a few  of  our  tenants 
have  again  returned  to  fheep  as  a branch  of  hufbandry  ; and 
at  prefent  we  have  fome  flocks  that  would  (land  an  examina- 
tion, in  mod  of  their  points,  by  the  critical  eye  of  the  Nor- 
thumberland or  Teeswater  breeders  *.  But,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  farms  in  the  low  didridf,  and  generally  alfo  in 
the  middle  didridt,  are  too  limited  in  point  of  extent,  to  ad- 
mit of  that  mixed  fydem  of  hufbandry,  which  unites  the 
plough  with  a breeding  dock. 

The  farms  in  thefe  diftri&s  may  allow  the  tenant  to  keep 
a flying  dock  of  fheep,  and  of  cattle  ; that  is,  to  buy  and  fell 
off  within  the  year,  or  in  the  courfe  of  18  months;  and  per- 
haps more  corn  would  be  produced,  if  one  or  two  years  more 
of  padure  were  introduced  into  the  rotation  of  crops. 


* Mr  Sheriff,  tenant  in  Captainhead,  has  furnifhed  me  with  the  following 
particulars  of  a fheep  of  his  breeding,  that  was  killed  at  Haddington  in  Au- 
tumn 1791,  at  die  age  of  years  old. 


Live  weight,  at  16  oz.  to  the  lb. 
Carcafe,  including  kidney  fat, 
Tallow,  exclufive  of  kidney  fat, 
Wool, 


There  remains,  of  courfe,  for  the  head,  the  feet,  the  hyde, 
and  the  other  offals, 

The  fat  immediately  behind  his  fore  leg,  was  5 inches  {freight  over ; and 
inches  on  the  rib.  This  fheep  was  remarkably  fmall  boned  for  his  weight.  Mr 
Sherriff  has  raifed  a breed  for  himfelf,  fuited  to  his  paflure,  out  of  a crop  from 
the  Eakewall  fheep. 

A a 


lb. 

^95 

*93 

30 

*7 

240 

55 
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Sheep  Hujbandry  in  the  High  Diflricl. — Before  going  up  to 
the  mountains,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  fome  notice  of  the 
fiieep  hufbandry  upon  thofe  farms  that  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  thefe  mountains,  and  are  of  a mixed  nature,  confiding 
partly  of  hill,  and  partly  of  dale  j of  thefe  one  example  will 
fuffice. 

The  farm  of  Longyeder,  upon  the  Tweeddale  edate,  was 
for  many  years  po  fie  fled  by  the  late  Charles  Hay,  Efq*,  of 
Hopes  *,  and,  fince  his  death,  it  continued,  down  to  Whitfun- 
day  1792,  in  the  occupation  of  his  foil  Mr  Hay  now  of  Hopes, 

This  farm  is  partly  hill  and  partly  dale,  and  contains  near- 
ly iooo  acres,  of  which  one  third  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hills. 

The  foil  of  this  part  is  light  and  dry,  and  adapted  to  the 
clover  and  turnip  hufbandry  5 it  was  all  inclofed  and  limed  by 
the  Meflrs  Hay. 

The  hill  ground  is  alfo  of  a light  foil,  and  a confiderable 
part  of  it  has  been  limed,  fallowed  for  turnip,  which  were 
eat  off  with  fheep,  and  grafs  feeds  fowed  with  the  firft  crop. 

Under  the  management  of  the  Meflrs  Hay,  the  flock  of 
fheep  kept  by  them  was  of  the  black  faced,  or  Tweeddale 
breed,  of  the  heft  kind  ; and  upon  this  pailure  they  encreafed 
confiderably.  The  wedders,  when  full  fed,  would  fome  of 
them  have  weighed  1 8 lb.  Dutch  per  quarter. 

At  Whitfunday  1792,  the  prefent  Mr  Hay  fubfet  this  farm 
to  two  brothers,  Meflrs  James  and  Thomas  Stevenfons  from 
Northumberland,  who  are  throughly  acquainted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  a breeding  farm,  and  particularly  with  the  Che- 
viot breed  of  fheep. 

Mr  Hay  informs,  that  when  he  faw  this  breed  of  fheep 
brought  upon  thefe  farms,  he  entertained  confiderable  doubt  of 
the  fuccefs  of  the  experiment ; and  fortunately  an  opportunity 
foon  offered,  of  feeing  a correct  comparative  trial  betwixt  them 
and  the  black  faced  fheep. 


* 
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Mr  Hay’s  principal  fhepherd,  and  who  had  been  long  with 
him,  was  continued  upon  the  farm  by  the  MefTrs  Stevenfon  ; 
and  he  kept  his  own  ftock  of  the  black  faced  breed  J. 

In  autumn  1792,  when  the  feafon  for  laying  fheep  had  ar- 
rived, it  was  found  that  the  Cheviot  fheep  had  throve  remark- 
ably well,  and  were,  in  general,  in  better  order  than  the  black 
faced  fheep  belonging  to  the  fhepherd. 

idly,  The  ewes  and  the  lambs  that  had  been  fed  in  the  bell 
paflures,  although  the  pafture  was  apparently  very  bare,  were 
found  to  be  very  fat ; and  a much  greater  number  of  them 
than  of  the  black  faced  ewes,  had  twins. 

3 dly,  Upon  inquiry,  Mr  Hay  found,  that  the  MefTrs  Ste- 
venfon had  a greater  number  of  fheep  and  of  black  cattle  up- 
on this  farm  than  ever  he  had  kept. 

4 thly,  The  wool  of  the  Cheviot  breed  fells  from  19  s.  to 
20  s.  per  (lone  *,  and  Mr  Hay  ufed  to  fell  the  -wool  of  his 
black  faced  fheep,  from  8 s.  to  10  s.  per  hone  only  ; and  he 
adds,  that  from  his  granting  permits,  as  a Juftice  of  the  Peace, 
for  the  transport  of  the  wool  of  the  MefTrs  Stevenfons,  he 
finds,  that  they  have  cut,  upon  the  whole,  a third  more  wool 
from  their  flock  than  his  black  faced  kind  ever  yielded. 

They  generally  cut  from  2 s.  6d.  to  3 s.  worth  of  wool  from 
each  fheep  of  their  feeding  flock  *,  and  their  feeding  wedders, 
give  from  4 s.  to  4 s.  xod.  worth  of  wool  each. 

The  wool  of  the  Cheviot  breed  has  increafed  in  quantity., 
and  improved  in  quality  upon  this  farm  ; and  lafl  year  the 
Stevenfons  offered  a competition  with  the  bell  Northumber- 
land wool  from  that  breed. 

The  mode  pradtifed  by  the  MefTrs  Stevenfons,  in  laying  their 
•fheep,  is,  by  a mixture  of  8 pounds  (of  22  ounces)  of  butter 
to  a Scotch  pint,  (fully  two  Englifh  quarts)  of  tar. 

The  MefTrs  Stevenfons  never  milk  their  ewes  after  wean- 
ing the  lambs : idly , They  never  fold  them  : 3 dly,  They  have* 

$ The  wages  of  every  fhepherd  conlifts  of  fo  many  fheep,  which  pasture 
along  with  the  flock  of  his  mailer. 
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Cowed  out  the  whole  of  the  hill  pafture  ; and  it  is  no  part  of 
•their  plan  ever  to  have  any  part  of  it  in  tillage.  In  fhort, 
they  never  fuffer  the  fheep  to  be  difturbed,  or  in  the  final  left 
degree  reftrained  in  travelling  over  their  pafture. 

Mr  Hay  adds,  that  as  to  the  weight  of  the  carcafe,  he  finds 
•very  little  difference  betwixt  thofe  of  the  Cheviot  breed,  and 
of  his  own  black  faced  breed. 

The  Meffrs  Stevenfons  have  lately  taken  a new  farm,  cal- 
led LammeHaw  ; which  is  the  higheft  hill  in  this  county,  and 
is  entirely  covered  with  heath  ; upon  this  farm  they  have  alfo 
introduced  the  Cheviot  breed  *,  and,  fo  far  as  their  fhort  ex- 
perience goes,  they  fay,  they  have  reafon  to  expedt  they  will 
thrive  even  on  that  high  ground.  But  they  add  more  tar  to 
the  mixture  for  the  laying  of  the  fheep  kept  upon  thefe  high 
grounds. 

The  up-land  diftridl  of  Lammermoor,  confifts  of  hill  and 
dale,  interfperfed  occafionally  with  large  fiat  and  wet  mcffes, 
particularly  towards  the  weftern  boundary  of  this  county. 

The  vales  are  narrow,  but  the  foil  is  light  and  kindly  ; and 
they  are  generally  kept  under  the  culture  of  the  plough. 

The  foil  of  the  hills,  is  dry  and  moorifh,  and  covered  with 
a mofs  of  about  an  inch  thick  *,  which  encreafes  in  thicknefo 
progreftively  with  the  aicent  of  the  hill. 

Mr  Hay  has  furnifhed  me  with  the  following.account  of  the 
management  of  the  fheep  in  this  diftrict,  which,  at  prefent, 
are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  the  black  faced  breed. 

6S  All  ftore  farmers  of  any  extent  keep  two  flocks  ; viz.  one 
s<  of  ewes,  and  another  of  yeld  fheep  ; and  this  flock  they 
6<  fometimes  divide,  and  have  a flock  of  what  is  called  hogs  ; 
6(  that  is,  lambs  one  year  old. 

(<  The  common  practice  is  to  fold  the  ewes  upon  a break  q£ 
u arable  lands  during  the  fummer  *,  they  cut  the  lambs  about 

the  26th  of  May,  and  they  wean  them  in  the  firft  week  of 

July  5 and  then  they  fhear  the  whole  flock. 


I 
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“ The  lambs,  after  weaning,  are  fent  to  a healthy  paftare, 
ei  called  the  birny  which  has  been  kept  for  them,  where  thej 
<{  remain  until  the  end  of  Auguft,  when  they  are  moved  down 
u to  the  bed:  low  pafture,  called  the  hog-fence , which  has  been 
(<  faved  from  the  weaning,  and  here  they  remain  during  the 
((  winter. 

4(  The  ewes  are  milked  for  about  eight  weeks  after  the 
(<  weaning,  and  fometimes  longer  ; and  then  they  are  put  out 
u with  the  lambs  into  the  hog-fence , for  the  winter. 

iS  All  the  fheep  are  fmeared , i.  e.  falved,  immediately  after 
(t  the  harveft,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  Tron  weight  of  but- 
u ter  to  a Scotch  pint  of  tar,  which  falves  from  6 to  8 fheep, 
“ at  the  expence  of  about  5d. 

u The  wool  fells  from  5s.  to  8s*  per  (lone,  Tron  weight  , 
“ and  it  ufually  takes  from  fix  to  eight  fleeces  to  a (tone ; (o9 
“ deducting  the  expence  of  falving,  the  nett  proportion  upon 
“ the  wool,  may  amount  from  8d.  to  tod.  per  head,  fome- 
“ times  a little  more  or  lefs,  varying  according  to  the  price  of 
“ wool. 

“ Upon  dry  heathy  grounds  the  ewes  are  drafted  and  fold 
u to  graziers,  in  the  month  of  March,  at  a price  from  10s.  to 
“ 1 2s.  per  head  ; but,  upon  wet  grounds,  which  are  dangerous 
“ and  fubject  to  the  diftemper  called  the  rot9  they  are  draft- 
u ed  and  fold  in  Oflober  at  a much  lower  price. 

“ Five  fiore-mafters  (i.  e.  tenants)  in  Lammermoor,  breed  as 
“ many  fheep  as  keep  up  their  flock ; fo  they  have  to  buy 
li  yearly  a parcel  of  hogs,  which  are  moftly  wedders. 

u Linton  in  Tweeddale  is  the  great  market  for  thefe  wed- 
<c  der  hogs  and  the  price  is  from  7s.  to  ios» 

c<  Thefe  wedders  they  keep  for  two  years,  and  fell  them  to 
u the  feeders,  from  ios*  to  14s.  which  yields  an  yearlv  grofs 
u profit  of  is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  head,  independent  of  the  value 
“ of  the  wool ; but  this  profit  fuffers  a deduction  for  the  in- 
tereft  or  out-lay  of  the  price  ; and,  fecondly , an  average  aL 
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M iowatice  for  the  lofs  of  fheep,  which  in  fome  years  is  very 
<s  confiderable. 

“ Same  of  the  mod  judicious  dors  maders  have  totally- 
“ given  up  the  practice  of  milking  the  ewes,  after  weaning ; 
“ and  others  milk  for  a (hotter  fpace  than  formerly ; and' 
5<  they  now  allow  the  lambs  to  fuck  longer,  which  confidera- 
i(  bly  encreafes  their  bone,  and  is  thought  not  fo  pernicious  to 
“ the  ewe  as  the  milking, 

“ The  method  of  managing  the  arable  land  in  this  didrich, 
u has  been  changed  much  for  the  better  within  thefe  few 
<(  years  ; when  in  grafs  it  is  folded,  and  when  taken  up,  it 
gives  three  crops  •,  and  is  then  fallowed,  and  fowed  out,  the 
fird  crop  with  grafs  feeds ; and  they  generally  follow  the 
“ fame  pradtife,  with  the  new  grounds  taken  in  by  fallow  and 
<s  lime  *,  which  has  now  become  a general  practice  through 
Lammermoor  ; and  lime,  when  applied  to  dry  ground,  is 
<{  certain  of  making  a lading  improvement  upon  the  grafs  j 
which  is,  and  always  ought  to  be,  the  great  object  upon 
u dore  farms,  jj 

Food  of  the  Common  Poople . — Formerly  the  common  people 
were  fed  modly  upon  vegetables  *,  but  the  mode  of  living  has 
been  of  late  confiderably  changed  for  the  better. 

In  general  they  ufe  porridge  made  of  oat  meal  for  break- 
fad  and  fupper  *,  their  bread  is  a mixture  of  peafe  and  barley 
grinded  together  *,  they  have  all  the  common  fpecies  of  pot 
herbs  in  their  gardens  *,  and  of  late,  potatoes  have  been  intro- 
ll Sundry  of  thefe  {tore  mailers  have  raifed  turnip  very  fuccefsfully, 
which  are  particularly  ufeful  for  their  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  fpring  ; and  in 
order  to  keep  their  fheep  upon  this  feed  as  long  as  poflible,  fome  experiments 
have  been  made,  to  raife  turnip  for  two  years  upon  the  fame  field  ; and  by 
eating  of  the  turnip  of  the  fecond  year  firil,  they  get  that  ground  prepared  for 
barley  (rather  big,)  in  the  proper  feafon,  while  the  turnip  of  the  firil  year 
is  faved ; and  as  it  is  to  be  again  turnip,  they  let  their  Iheep  pafiure  upon  it 
till  the  grafs  is  up  ; this  experiment  has  been  found  to  anfvver ; and  the  turnip, 
the  fecond  year,  without  dung,  are  as  good  as  the  firil  crop  with  dung. 


duced.  From  Augufl  to  the  end  cf  Mav,  this  olant  forms  one 
third  of  the  vegetable  food  of  the  common  people  *,  they  are 
boiled  every  morning,  and  the  children  have  them  always  at 
command. 

Every  cottager  alfo  feeds  one  or  two  hog^,  which  he  cures 
in  the  autumn,  and  lays  it  up  for  his  winter  and  fpring  food  ; 
they  ufe  likewife  a good  deal  of  fuet,  that  is,  (beep  tallow  re- 
fined ; and  with  it  they  (lew  their  potatoes  and  other  vegeta- 
bles. 

Almoft  every  one  of  thefe  cottagers  has  from  one  8th  to 
one  56th  of  an  acre  in  potatoes,  for  which  he  pays  at  the  rate 
of  five  guineas  per  acre  •,  the  ground  is  twice  plowed,  and  he 
finds  the  feed  and  fubfequent  labour. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  likewife,  for  thofe  cottagers,  who  have 
not  a right  to  the  maintenance  of  a cow,  as  part  of  their  wa- 
ges, to  pay  as  high  as  4I.  for  the  pailure  of  a cow. 


Having  thus  detailed,  and  perhaps  with  a degree  of  mi- 
nutenefs,  which  I trufl  will  not  appear  to  the  reader  entirely 
unneceflary,  the  ancient  and  the  modern  date  of  agriculture 
in  this  county,  and  the  feveral  particulars  relating  thereto  ; I 
{hail  conclude  this  Branch  with  a few  general  observations, 
with  regard  to  the  burdens  peculiarly,  affecting  the  tenants  ; 
the  actual  fize  or  content  of  farms  in  the  county,  and  what 
may  be  confldered  a proper  fize  for  a corn  farm,  and  the  na- 
ture or  fpecies  of  rent  to  be  paid  for  it ; and  the  influence  of 
large  farms  as  to  population  ; the  duration  of  leafes,  and  the 
covenants  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant. 

Burdens  affecting  the  Tenants  — The  landlord,  univerfally  0* 
rer  the  whole  of  this  county,  pays  the  land  tax,  and  the  ftipend 
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or  falary  to  the  eflablifhed  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland; 
and  the  only  burdens  the  tenant  is  by  law  fubjedled  to,  are 
thefe  following  : 

\JI)  SchoolmaflePs  Salary. — The  half  of  the  falary  to  the 
fchoolmafter.  But  as  the  total  falary  is  limited  by  ftatute,  to 
2co  merks,  ^ 1 1 1.  2s.  2yd.  for  a parifh)  this  fum,  when  divid- 
ed betwixt  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  of  a whole  pari  ill,  is 
too  trifling  to  be  mentioned. 

2 dly,  Poor's  Rate , — The  poor’s  rate,  in  parifhes  where  there 
are  towns  or  large  villages,  may  amount  to  about  3 per  cert  of 
the  real  rent,  or  perhaps  to  a trifle  more;  the  one  half  of 
which  is  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  the  other  half  by  the  land- 
lord. But  in  what  may  be  called  the  country  parifhes,  a rate 
for  the  fupport  of  the  poor  is  only  occafionally  ne cedar y ; and 
tire  fum  impofed  is  fo  trifling,  that  this  burden  alfo  may  be  laid 
out  of  confideration. 

3 dly.  Highway  Money.—- The  highway  money,  at  the  rate  of 
20s.  for  every  plough,  will  not,  I fhould  fuppofe,  much  exceed 
one  and  ~ per  cent.  But  this  fhall  be  more  fully  illuftrated  un- 
der the  head  of  Roads. 

Thhirlavc. — Although  tills  burden  never  was  feverelv  felt  in 

O oj  j 

this  country,  and  is  now  moflly  done  away  ; yet,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  points  in  rural  Oeconomy,  which  the  Honourable  Board 
defire  information  upon,  I fnall  endeavour  fhortly  to  explain 
the  nature  and  origin  of  thirlage  ; and  the  prefent  flate  of  it 
in  Scotland  at  large  ; and  I undertake  this  talk  the  more  wil- 
lingly, as,  profeffionally,  I have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
eonfidering  it. 

In  former  times,  corn  was  reduced  into  meal,  in  Scotland, 
as  in  ancient  Rome  J,  by  a hand  mill,  which  was  called  a 
quern. 

| Among  the  Romans,  the  bakers  were  the  millers;  and  this  elafs  of  citi- 
zens feems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a flate  of  bondage.;  for  a baker  was  prohi- 
bited 
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I will  not  venture  to  fay,  that  quern  is  derived  from  jfh«- 
rinits  ; hut  if  the  Romans  inflrubled  our  rude  forefathers  in 
the  railing  of  corn,  whi  h I h ve  already  endeavoured  to 
prove,  it  feems  highly  probable,  that  they  would  teach  us  alfo 
how  to  manufacture  that  corn  ; and  I have  been  pofitively 
allured,  th*t  the  quern  or  hand  mill,  for  the  grinding  of  oats 
into  meal,  was  ufed  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
* Scotland,  long  after  the  year  1745. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  water  machine  called  the 
mill,  for  the  grinding  of  oats  into  meal,  is  of  high  antiquity 
in  Scotland  and  as  it  was  introduced  before  the  period  of  re- 
« cord,  it  may  be  fairly  faid,  caput  inter  nub'ila  condit.  But  from 

the  ancient  name  of  one  of  the  duties,  knaveJJjip , which  in  the 
fequel  i hall  be  explained,  the  mill  would  feem  to  be  of  Saxon 
original. 

Rude  and  primitive  as  the  machinery  of  the  oat  mill  may 
now  frem  it  mult  have  appeared  a wonderful  piece  of  me- 
chanifm  in  thof  rude  and  barbarous  times,  when  it  was  firft 
brought  into  Scotland  ; and  as  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  grind- 
ing by  a hand  mill,  mud  certainly  have  been  very  great,  as 
wed  as  tedious,  it  is  by  no  means  furprifing,  that  the  proprie- 
tor of  a water  miil,  which  performed  the  work  with  fo  much 
eafe  and  expedition,  and  lo  much  more  efredlu.illv,  lhould  re- 
ceive a high  premium  from  the  perfons  who  frequented  his 
mill. 

It  feems  alfo  natural,  that  a perfon  who  pofleffed  a ftream 
of  water  upon  his  cilate,  lhould  be  invited  by  his  neighbours 

C c 

•under  the  fevereft  penalties,  from  changing  his  profeflion.  Vide  the  various 
titles  in  the  Roman  code  de  Piftoribus  And  when  a Have  committed  a great 
fauir,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  fend  him  to  the  bakeis  ( Tercnt.  Andr.)  Te  in 
pijlrinu'n,  ave,  dedam , ufque  ad  necem  ; ai  d Cicero  ( De  Of  at.')  in  fpealung  to  Craf- 
-fus.  and  dcfi/om  of  giving  him  an  idea  of  a Yery  fatiguing  buHnds,  fays,  Tiki- 
uu:um  erit3  in  eodun  pijlrino  vivsnditpto 


/ 
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to  be  at  the  cxpence  of  eredling  a mill  upon  this  ft  ream  ; and 
that  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fhould  thirle , that  is,  aftridl  and 
bind  their  lands,  in  all  time  coming,  to  ufe  and  frequent  this 
mill  with  their  corns,  and  to  pay  a certain  proportion  of  the 
meal,  (according  to  the  univerfal  mode  then  pradtifed,  of  pay- 
ing in  kind)  for  the  grinding  of  it. 

Frogreffively  as  the  diftrefs  and  fatigue  of  the  hand  mill 
came  to  be  forgot,  and  the  machinery  of  the  water  mill,  and 
the  trifling  expence  attending  the  eredfion  of  it,  came  to  be 
better  known,  the  heavy  duty  paid  at  the  original  mills,  and 
which  the  antecedent  covenant  of  thirle  or  reftridtion,  had 
rendered  permanent,  would  be  more  feverely  felt  ; and  now 
that  the  memory  of  the  hand  mills  is  totally  effaced,  thefe.  ori- 
ginal thirle  duties  are  confidered  a real  grievance. 

Anciently,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  the  mills  were  at  firft 
eredfed  upon  ecclefiaftical  lands,  and  belonged  to  the  clergy. 

There  are  three  different  fpecies  of  this  fervitude  known 
and  acknowledged  in  the  law  of  Scotland  ; of  thefe,  only  two 
belong  to  rural  Oeconomy  \ in  order,  however,  that  the  fub- 
jedl  may  be  throughly  underftood,  all  the  three  ftiall  be  ftiortly 
explained. 

t 

Tlitfirf  and  the  lighted:  fpecies  of  thirlage,  is  called  the 
thirlage  of  grin  dabie  grain  *,  and  it  means,  that  the  tenants  and 
poffeffors  of  the  aftridfed  lands,  (in  our  law,  the  fervient  tene- 
ment) ftiall  be  obliged  to  refort  to  the  mill  (the  dominant 
tenement ,)  to  which  thefe  lands  have  been  aftridled,  with  all 
the  oats  and  barley  they  ftiall  ufe  for  food,  and  there  pay  cer- 
tain dues  for  the  grinding. 

The  2 dy  and  the  oppreftive.  thirlage,  is  called  the  thirlage  of 
growing  corn. 

By  this  covenant  of  thirlage,  every  ounce  of  corn  produced 
upon  the  fervient  lands,  let  the  quantity  be  ever  fo  great,  muft 
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be  brought  to  the  dominant  mill,  and  there  manufactured  in- 
to meal ; and  the  covenanted  or  accuftomed  duties  paid. 

The  only  limitation  that  this  fevere  thirlage  admits  of,  is  in 
favour  of  feed  and  of  horfe  corn. 

Sometimes  a fpecial  covenant  is  made,  by  which  the  poffef- 
fors  of  the  fervient  lands,  pay  what  is  called  dry  multure  \ that 
Is,  they  pay  a quantity  of  corn,  to  purchafe  the  freedom  of 
going  to  market  with  the  remainder  in  the  fame  date  ; and 
where  conftant  immemorial  ufage  (hall  have  fandtioned  this 
cuftom,  the  courts  of  law  generally  fo  far  mitigate  the  feve- 
rity  of  this  fpecies  of  thirlage,  as  to  find,  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  dominant  mill  can  demand  no  more  than  that  quanti- 
ty of  dry  multure , which  the  immemorial  ufage  has  eftabliihed. 

Thefe  decifions  are  grounded  upon  the  principle  of  a pre- 
fumed contract,  of  which  the  record  or  memory  has  been  loll 
betwixt  thefe  parties,  whereby  the  one  agreed  to  pay,  and  the 
other  to  receive  the  commutation  fixed  by  the  ufage. 

The  3 d and  lad  fpecies  of  thirlage,  is  called  the  thirlage  of 
invedlci  et  ill  at  a ^ and  belongs  properly  to  urban  tenements  ; the 
meaning  of  it  is,  that  corn,  wherever  produced,  if  brought  for 
confumption  within  the  boundaries  of  the  dominant  mill,  mull 
be  carried  to  this  mill  and  manufactured  there,  and  pay  the 
accuftomed  duties. 

This  fpecies  of  thirlage  exilts  in  mod  of  the  boroughs  in 
Scotland  ; and  the  mill  generally  belongs  to  the  incorporation, 
where  the  borough  holds  directly  of  the  Crown,  or  what  we 
call  royal  boroughs.  But  where  a borough  holds  of  a fubjedl 
fuperior,  (the  lord  of  the  manor,)  the  mill  generally  belongs 
to  the  fuperior,  and  the  accudomed  duties  are  paid  to  him,  or 
to  his  tenant  in  the  mill. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  all  thefe  thirlages,  it  is  the 
land  of  the  fervient  tenement  that  is  bound  ; and  although  it 
fhould  pafs  by  purchafe  through  20  different  hands,  every  pum 
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chafer,  and  all  his  people  upon  thefe  lands,  are  equally  bound* 
to  frequent  the  dominant  mill. 

There  are  three  different  fpecies  of  duties  paid  at  the  domi- 
nant mill ; viz,  ijl,  The  multure  ( 'multura , grinding  5)  2cily9 
The  bannock  (the  loaf  f)  and,  3 dly,  i he  knave/hip. 

The  1 \Jl  of  thefe  duties  belongs  to  the  heritor  and  proprie-* 
tor  of  the  mill  *,  and  feems  evidently  to  have  been  the  line,  or 
premium  originally  fettled,  as  the  inducement  for  his  being  at 
the  expence  of  erecting  the  mill  *,  and  for  fupporting  the  ma- 
chinery of  ic  in  future. 

The  bannock  is  the  duty  paid  to  the  miller,  and  the  knavejhip 
is  the  duty  paid  to  the  under  fervants  in  the  mill. 

The  quantity  of  meal  paid  under  the  name  of  multure , va- 
ries conliderably  in  different  counties,  and  even  at  different 
mills  1 have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  it  as  high  as* 
the  eleventh  boil,  and  fomctimes  as  low  as  the  22 d boll.  And, 
in  one  particular  cafe,  fo  low  as  the  <2  d.  But  it  maybe  taken, 
upon  an  average,  nearly  at  the  1 7 th  boll. 

The  other  duties  are  alfo  various ; but  they  may  be  taken 
jointly  as  equal  to  the  half,  or  from  that  to  3 qths  of  the  mul- 
ture. 

Ind  pendent  altogether  of  thefe  feveral  duties,  the  poffcffors 
of  the  fervient  tenement  are  bound  to  perform  certain  per- 
fonal  fervices  to  the  mill  and  its  appendages.  For  example,' 
when  the  dam  dyke,  or  the  rampart  that  directs  the  itream  of 
water  from  the  river  to  the  mill,  wants  repair,  or  when  the 
aqueducts  to  and  from  the  mill  require  to  be  fcoured,  the  peo- 
pie  of  the  fervient  tenement  muff  turn  out  and  perform  thefe 
works.  Vv  hen  the  roof  of  the  houfe  in  which  the  mill  Hands' 
decays,  they  muff  find  thatch  for  making  that  repair  ; and  they 
mull  put  it  on.  When  grind- {tones  are  wanted,  or  an  axle,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  machinery  that  requires  a heavy  carriage,' 
they  muft  go  with  their  horfes  and  carriages  to  the  neareft 
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place  (whatever  may  be  the  didance)  to  bring  thefe  articles  to 
die  mill. 

The  thirlage  of  growing  corns  is  unquedionably  a heavy 
grievance,  as  it  mud  operate  in  one  of  two  ways,  either  of 
which  feem  impolitic,  and,  with  fubmiffion,  unjuft. 

If  it  fhall  operate  as  a bar  to  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture,— and  the  extent  of  the  tax  paid  to  the  dominant  mill 
may  produce  this  effe£l, — it  is  evidently  impolitic. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lands  of  the  fervient  tenement 
Ihall  be  improved  and  cultivated,  it  feems  unjud,  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  dominant  tenement  ffiould  have  a power  to 
impofe  fo  heavy  a tax  upon  the  indudry  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  fervient  tenement,  especially  as  he  gives  no  equivalent  for 
this  tax. 

This  fpecies  of  thirlage  never  was  known  in  this  county  ; or 
at  leaft,  if  it  was,  it  has  been  long  fince  forgot ; there  is  ano- 
ther circumdance  peculiarly  fortunate,  which  has  put  it  in 
the  power  of  mod  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  county, 
without  difficulty,  to  emancipate  their  tenants  from  the  thir- 
lage even  of  grindable  grain  ; viz.  That  the  landlord,  almod 
univerfally,  is  proprietor,  both  of  the  dominant  and  of  the 
fervient  tenement  *,  and  as  he  adri£ted  his  tenants  to  his 
own  mill,  by  a covenant  in  the  leafe,  progreffively  as  the 
leafes  of  the  mills  have  expired,  the  landlords  in  general  have 
emancipated  their  tenants  from  every  fpecies  of  thirlage,  at  a 
converfion  of  twenty  diillings  per  plough,  which  is  paid  by  the 
tenant  ; and  he  and  his  fervants  are  left  at  perfect  freedom  to 
refort  to  any  mill  where  they  can  get  their  work  bed  done, 
and  at  the  lowed  rate. 

The  cafe,  however,  is  widely  different  in  many  parts  of  the 
North  of  Scotland  *,  and  I know,  from  the  caufe  already  men- 
tioned, that  there  are  many  edates,  or  fervient  tenements , be- 
longing to  one  proprietor,  which  are  adritded  to  mills,  or  the 
dominant  tenements , belonging  to  another  proprietor  j and  not  a 
few  g£  thefe  thirlages  are  the  fevere  one  of  growing  corns . 

D d 
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It  feems  unnecefTary,  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  to  enquire. 
Whether  thefe  mills  were  originally  erected  by  the  clergy  ; 
and,  fmce  the  reformation  in  religion,  have  now  paffed  into 
the  hands  of  laymen  ? Or  whether,  perhaps,  if  mills  are  truly 
of  Saxon  origin,  they  were  generally,  and  at  once  introduced 
jnto  this  county  when  under  the  Saxons,  who  certainly  were 
a more  enlightened  people  than  the  Scottifn  and  Pidtilh  in- 
habitants of  the  North,  whofe  ignorance,  of  courfe,  may  have 
led  them  more  generally  to  fubjedf  themfelves  in  the  fervitude 
of  thirlage  ; to  invite  their  clergy,  or  a few  of  the  more  opu- 
lent among  them,  to  undertake  the  arduous  talk  of  erecting 
mills  ? 

From  the  near  analogy  betwixt  tithes  and  thirlage,  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  a matter  of  juft  furprife,  that  the  Par- 
liament of  Scotland,  which,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  century, 
firft  authorifed  the  valuing  of  tithes,  for  the  purpofe  of  eftab- 
lifhing  a modus  of  payment ; and  afterwards  compelled  the 
lay  titulars,  (^proprietors,)  to  fell  their  tithes  at  nine,  and  in 
fome  cafes  at  fix  years  purchafe  to  the  proprietors  of  the  lands, 
did  not  introduce  a fixed  modus  for  thirlage,  which  certainly 
operates  like  tithes,  as  a tax  upon  induftry,  to  bar,  or  at  leaf: 
to  retard  agricultural  improvement. 


Having  thus  given  a general  hiftory  of  thirlage,  and  the  pre- 
rent Hate  of  it  in  Scotland,  I fhall  leave  it,  as  becomes  me,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  internal 
improvement,  to  difpofe  of  the  matter  as  to  them  fhall  feem 
proper  1 fhall  now  again  return  to  the  county  of  Eaft  Lo- 

* If  it  fnall  be  thought  neceffary  or  expedient,  to  afford  any  relief  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  fervient  tenements,  perhaps  an  itinerant  commiflion  would 
be  the  molt  expeditious  and  at  the  fame  time  the  leaft  expenfive  mode  of  ad- 
fulling  the  extent  of  the  fair  claims  of  the  proprietor  of  the  dominant  tenement, 
which  certainly  mull  he  attended  to ; and  for  afcertaining  the  value  to  be  paid 
annually,  or  the  price  that  the  proprietor  of  the  fervient.tz nement  fhall  pay  fo? 
a complete  difcharge  of  the  fervitude. . 
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thian  ; and  having  difcufTed  the  burdens  peculiarly  affe&ing 
the  tenants  in  their  character  as  hufbandmen,  I fhall  proceed 
to  (late  the  adhial  fize  or  content  of  the  farms  in  this  county 
and  fubmit  a few  obfervations  upon  what  occurs  to  be  the 
proper  medium  fize  of  a corn  farm. 

Size  of  Farms. — In  the  low  diftricb  of  this  county,  where 
the  lands  have  been  long  cultivated,  there  are  few  farms  that 
exceed  200  acres,  except  where  there  has  been  fome  moor  or 
meadow  ground  connedled  with  ihefe  farms 

I remember  many  farms  in  this  diftrict  of  much  fmaller 
content ; and,  40  years  ago,  many  tenants  would  have  taken  a 
farm  under  a hundred  acres,  rather  than  have  engaged  with 
one  of  greater  extent.  But  now,  that  our  tenants  are  be- 
come in  general  more  wealthy,  it  feems  to  be  a practice  juft 
commencing,  to  encreafe  the  fize  of  farms,  in  this,  and  in 
every  other  diftrict  ; but  the  prefent  average  fize  may  be  taken, 
as  I have  already  faid,  at  15Q  acres. 

The  farms,  in  the  middle  diftrict,  may  be  averaged  at  about 
250  ; and,  in  the  upper  diftrict,  their  extent  may  be  averaged 
from  300  to  400  acres  But,  where  the  farms  in  this  laft; 
diftndt  ftretch  over  the  hills,  and  include  a confiderable  extent 
of  pafture,  which  many  of  them  do,  feveral  hundred  acres  of 
hill  ground  may  be  added  to  this  average. 

How  far  either  of  thefe  feveral  fizes  gives  the  juft  medium 
content  that  a corn  farm  ihould  confift  of,  feems  naturally  to 
run  into  the  fecond  point  : viz.  to  enquire,  What  number  of 
acres  of  arable  land  a corn  farm  ought  to  confift  of? 

The  1 ft  ftatement  of  this  queftion  proves  it  to  be  a general, 
abftradt,  and  a theoretical  proportion,  embracing  a great  varie- 
ty of  complicated,  and,  perhaps,  difcordant  principles,  which, 
I am  fearful,  it  much  exceeds  my  capacity  to  combine  pro- 

§ Particular  inftances  of  larger  farms,  in  this  diftridt,  might  be  condefcend— 
*d  upon. 
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perly  together.  But  fince  the  Honourable  Board  have  requir- 
ed an  opinion  upon  this  fubjedt,  in  obedience  to  their  injunc- 
tions, I (hall  (late  what  has  occurred  to  me  upon  a fubjedl, 
I confefs,  of  general  national  importance. 

Before  entering  upon  the  queftion  itfelf,  it  may  be  proper 
to  lay  down  certain  axioms,  which,  if  conceded,  will  tend  to 
fimplify,  and  may,  perhaps,  in  the  end,  fhorten  and  facilitate 
the  difcuffion. 

The  \Ji  axiom  I affume,  is,  That  that  fize,  or  content  of  a 
corn  farm,  is  the  moft  proper,  which  fends  the  greateft  quan- 
tity of  corn  to  market  at  the  leaft  poflible  expence. 

If,  by  improvements  in  machinery,  or  by  greater  exertions  of 
induftry ; or  if,  from  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  de- 
gree of  power  that  men  and  horfes  are  capable  of  exerting 
in  the  culture  of  land, — fome  hands,  formerly  kept  upon  a 
farm,  fhall  now  be  rendered  unneceflary,  I trull  the  hufband- 
man  will  not  be  debarred  from  embracing  thefe  improve- 
ments, for  the  purpofe  of  keeping  one  or  more  ufelefs  people 
upon  his  farm,  merely  to  preferve  a population  to  him,  not 
only  fuperfluous,  but  expenfive. 

For  example  : — 40  years  ago,  every  plough  was  worked  with 
four  horfes  and  two  men,  or,  at  leaft,  a man  and  a boy  ; 
whereas,  at  prefent,  univerfally  over  this  county,  every  plough 
is  worked  by  one  man  and  two  horfes,  without  a driver  ; and, 
according  to  the  bell  of  my  obfervation,  the  man  and  the  two 
horfes  do  as  much  work  now,  as  the  two  men  and  the  four 
horfes  formerly  did. 

This  faving  in  the  expence  of  hufbandry  was  not  to  be 
•denied  the  hufbandman,  becaufe  it  might  have  effedted  the  ge- 
neral population  of  the  kingdom  ; in  the  fequel,  however,  I 
•fhall  fhow  that  this  alteration  has  not  lelfened  the  population, 
and  that  other  exertions  of  induftry  have  not  only  diredted  the 
faving  of  labour  in  one  line,  into  a different  channel,  but  haye 
mcreafed  the  demand  for  people. 
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Having  thus  endeavoured  to  illuftrate  the  \fl  axiom,  I ffiall 
proceed  to  the  2 d ; and,  let  it  be  fuppofed  that  a tenant,  or,  to 
ufe  the  language  of  the  ftatutebook,  the  husbandman,  (hall  be 
poflefled  of  induftry,  of  fkill,  and  of  (lock,  to  manage  a farm 
of  a given  content : — Is  it  juft,  with  regard  to  him,  as  an 
individual  ; or,  is  it  wife  and  politic  for  the  State,  that  the 
genius  of  this  man  fhould  be  cramped,  and  a part  of  his  ftock 
mifapplied,  or  at  leaft,  quoad  him,  not  fo  ufefully  applied,  by 
cutting  off  the  half  of  his  farm,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  ha- 
ving two  husbandmen  eftablilhed  upon  the  fame  extent  of 
ground,  in  place  of  one  ? 

Before  anfwering  this  queftion,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  influence  upon  general  population  is  referved,  even  if  the 
anfwer  (hall  be  negative,  which  I truft  it  will. 

There  is  a modification,  however,  of  the  affirmative  anfwer, 
which  comes  under  the  3 d axiom  ; viz.  That  no  farm  (hould  be 
fo  extenfive  as  to  induce  the  husbandman  to  adopt  a particu- 
lar mode  of  culture  upon  any  part  of  that  farm,  lefs  fuited 
to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  and  lefs  productive  ; merely  becaufe 
it  lies  too  remote  from  the  dung  yard,  to  receive  its  juft  pro- 
portion of  dung,  and,  upon  that  account,  to  borrow  the  expref- 
fion  of  Pliny,  in  place  of  frmo  agrum  laetificans>  the  husband- 
man keeps  this  portion,  like  the  out-field  of  former  times,  in 
a flavilh  and  fluggiffi  ftate  of  bondage  to  the  other  parts  of  his 
farm. 

Thefe  propofitions  being  granted,  I (hall  offer  my  opinion 
upon  the  fubjeCt,  in  very  few  words,  by  fuppofing  a farm  to 
contain  a fquare  mile,  and  that  the  houfe  and  offices  ffiali  be 
placed  in  the  centre  •,  it  follows,  as  a necefiary  confequence, 
that  the  moft  remote  part  of  the  farm,  in  every  poffible  direc- 
tion, cannot  exceed  the  half  of  that  mile. 

If  the  calculation  be  juft,  which  ftates  that  horfes,  in  going 
two  yokings  in  the  plough,  travel  loaded  about  14  miles.in  the 
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day  ; — it  feems  obvious,  that  12  double  carts  of  dung  can  be 
carried  by  2 horfes  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  farm,  in  a 
day,  which  proves  fufficiently  that  no  part  of  this  farm  is  too 
remote  from  the  dung  or  the  (lack-yard. 

A fquare  mile  contains  about  500  acres  Scotch  meafure  ; 
and  where  the  (lock,  the  induflry,  and  the  (kill  of  the  huf- 
bandman,  do  all  combine  in  rendering  him  equal  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  a farm  of  that  extent,  it  is  my  humble  opinion 
the  farm  ought  not  to  be  lefs. 

She  of  the  Inclofures . — I have  long  entertained  this  clear  and 
decided  opinion,  as  to  the  fize  of  inclofures  \ viz.  That  the  fize 
of  every  inclofure  fhould  be  relative,  and  correfponding  exa£l- 
ly  to  the  fize  of  the  farm  ; and  the  relative  proportion  muft  be 
governed  by  what  the  husbandman  can  manure  (either  for  tur- 
nip or  black  fallow,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  foil)  in  one 
feafon. 

If  this  proportion  (hall  be  preferved,  every  inclofure  can  be 
fowed  out  with  one  fpecies  of  corn,  and  in  one  condition  5 
when  I fee  different  fpecies  of  corn  growing  in  one  inclofure, 
I conclude,  either  that  the  inclofure  is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  farm,  or  that  the  husbandman  is  not  thorough  mafler  of 
Ids  bufinefs. 

Every  perfon,  poflefled  even  of  a moderate  knowledge  of 
practical  husbandry,  mull  have  obferved,  that  when  an  inclo- 
lure  is  fowed  out  in  different  feafons  \ or,  although  fown  out  in 
one  feafon,  if  one  part  of  the  field  (hall  be  more  remote  from 
the  fallow  than  the  other  *,  the  grafs  feeds  thrive  befl  neared 
the  fallow  crop  •,  and  when  the  field  comes  to  be  paflured,  the 
cattle  are  fondefl  of  it. 

Influence  of  Large  Farms  upon  Population. — -The  axioms,  that 
I trufl,  have  been  already  eftablilhed,  tend  fo  far  to  clear  the 
ground  upon  the  general  quellion,-— How  far  large  farms  af- 
reel  population  ? 

Before,  however,  proceeding  further  upon  this  point,  it  is 
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neceffary  to  explain  a few  terms*  that  the  argument  may  be 
rightly  underftood. 

With  this  view,  it  will  be  proper  to  ascertain  correftly 
what  is  meant  by  the  firft  branch  of  the  queftion,  A large 
farm. 

I (hall  lay  entirely  out  of  the  cafe,  a fuppofition  of  a hus- 
bandman, with  a Hock  and  induftry  equal  to  200  acres  only, 
becoming  the  leffee  of  a farm  of  500  acres. 

2 dly,  Let  it  be  underftood  that  the  hufbandman,  who  takes 
the  large  fum,  is  not  to  change  his  fyftem,  fo  as  to  turn  it 
from  a corn  farm  to  a fheep  walk. 

If  this  fhall  be  the  objefl,  I mean  not  to  queftion  any  one 
circumftance,  however  melancholy,  that  Dr  Goldfmith  has  fo 
pathetically  defcribed,  in  his  beautiful  poem  of  the  Deferred 
Village  : on  the  contrary,  I fhall  prove,  by  an  a£l  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  the  Doftor  probably  never  perufed,  that  the 
fcenes  his  animated  and  poetic  fancy  have  pictured,  are  much 
short  of  the  truth. 

This  ftatute,  and  title  of  it,  are  in  thefe  words  : * — (<  The 
penalty  for  decaying  of  houfes  of  husbandry,  or  not  laying 
u of  convenient  land  for  the  maintenance  of  the  fame.” 

(i  Item , — The  King,  our  Soveraigne  Lord,  having  a fin- 
H gular  pleafure,  above  all  things,  to  avoide  fuch  enormities 
<r  and  mifchiefes,  as  be  hurtful  and  prejudiciall  to  the  corn- 
t(  mon  weale  of  this  land,  and  his  fubjetfts  of  the  fame,  re- 
<c  membreth,  that  among  all  other  things,  great  inconveni- 
w encies  daily  doe  'mere  ife,  by  defolation  and  pulling  down, 
i(  and  willfull  wafte  of  houfes  and  townes,  within  this  realme  ; 
u and  laying  to  pafture,  lands  which  cuftomably  have  been 
u ufed  in  tillage,  whereby  idlenefs,  which  is  the  ground  and 
“ beginning  of  all  mifchiefes,  daily  doeth  encreafe.  For 
w where,  in  feme  townes,  two  hundred  perfons  were  occu~ 
w pied,  and  lived  by  their  lawfull  labours,  now  there  are  oc- 
u copied  two  or  three  heardmen,  and  the  refidue  fall  into 
idlenefs  ; the  hufbandrie,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  corn- 

*■  43.  Henry  VII.  cap.  19. 
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a modities  of  this  realme,  is  greatly  decayed *,  churches  de« 
44  ftroyed  ; the  fervice  of  God  withdrawn  ; the  bodies  there 
44  buried  not  prayed  for;  the  patrons  and  curates  wronged j 
44  the  defence  of  this  land  againft  our  enemies  outward, 
44  feebled  and  impaired,  to  the  great  difpleafure  of  God,  to 
44  the  fubuerfione  of  the  pollice,  and  good  rule  of  this  land,  if 
44  remedie  be  not  prouided  : Wherefore,  the  King,  our  So~ 
44  veraigne  Lord,  by  the  advice  of  the  Lords,  Spiritual  and 
44  Temporal,  and  the  Commons  in  the  faid  Parliament  af„ 
44  femhled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  lame,  hath  ordain- 
44  ed,  enacled,  and  ftablifhed,  that  no  perfon,  of  what  e- 
44  (late,  degree,  or  condition  that  he  be,  that  hath  any 
44  houfe  or  houfes,  that  at  any  time  within  three  yeers  paf- 
44  fed,  hath  beene,  or  that  now  is,  or  that  hereafter  (hah 
44  be  lette,  for  ferrne,  with  twenty  acres  of  land,  at  lead,  or 
44  more,  lying  in  tillage  and  hufb'andrie,  that  the  owner  and 
44  owners  of  fuch  houfe  or  houfes  and  land,  doe  keepe,  fuf- 
44  taine,  and  maintaine,  houfes  and  buildings  upon  the  faid 
44  ground,  and  land,  convenient  and  necefTarie  for  maintain- 
44  ing  and  upholding  of  the  faid  tillage  and  hufbandrie 
44  And  if  any  fuch  owner,  or  owners,  of  any  fuch  houfe  or 
44  houfes  and  land,  take  land  and  occupie  any  fuch  houfe  or 
44  houfes  ; and  keepe  in  his  or  their  owne  hands,  that  the 
44  faid  owner,  or  owners,  by  the  faid  authoritie,  be  bound  in 
44  like  wife  to  keepe  in  tillage,  and  maintaine  houfes  andbuild- 
44  mgs  upon  the  f aid  ground  and  land,  convenient  and  necef- 
44  farie  for  the  maintaining  and  upholding  of  the  faid  tillage 
44  and  hufbandrie.  And  if  any  man  do  contrarie  to  the  pre- 
44  mifes,  or  any  of  them,  that  then  it  be  lawful  to  the  King,  if 
44  any  fuch  lands  or  houfes  be  holden  of  him  immediately,  or  to 
44  the  lords  of  the  fees,  if  any  fuch  lands  be  holden  of  them 
44  immediately,  to  receive  yearely  halfe  the  value  of  the  iffues 
44  and  profits  of  any  fuch  lands,  whereof  the  houfe  or  houfes 
s4  be  not  fo  maintained  and  fuftained.  And  the  fame  halfe 
^ . deale  of  the  iffues  and  profits,  to  have,  hold,  and  keepe  to  his 
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*{  or  their  ovvne  ufe,  without  any  thing  therefore  to  be  pay- 
s<  ed  or  given,  till  fuch  time  as  the  fame  houfe  or  houfes  be 
<c  fufhciently  builded  or  repaired  againe.  And  that  no  man- 
s<  ner  of  freehold  be  in  the  King,  nor  in  any  fuch  Lord  or 
“ Lords,  by  the  taking  of  any  fuch  profits,  of  or  in  any  fuch 
<(  lands,  in  no  manner  of  forme  : But  onely  the  King,  and  the 
i(  faid  Lord  or  Lords,  have  power  to  take,  receive,  and  have 
S(  the  faid  i flues  and  profits,  as  is  above  faide  *,  and  therefore 
((  the  King  and  the  faid  Lord  or  Lords,  to  have  power  to 
<c  diftraine  for  the  fame  ifllies  and  profits  to  be  had  and  per.. 
<c  ceived  by  them,  in  forme  above  fayde,  by  authoritie  of  this 
u prefent  a£te.” 

Let  the  zealous  advocates  for  univerfal  fheep  hufbandry 
ruminate  and  ponder  well  on  this  flatute  : In  the  meantime,  I 
fhall  return  to  the  point  under  confideration,  which  refolves 
into  a matter  of  fa£t ; and,  to  Hate  it  correCtly,  take  the  ex- 
ample formerly  given  of  a farm  of  500  acres,  and  fuppofe  the 
rent  to  be  from  a guinea  to  30s.  per  acre,  and  the  whole  pro- 
perly inclofed. 

The  queftion  then  comes  to  this,  Whether  there  will  be 
more  families,  and  of  courfe  a larger  population  upon  this 
farm,  when  in  the  occupation  of  one  tenant,  or  when  in  the 
occupation  of  five  or  of  ten  different  tenants  ; fheep  hufban- 
dry in  each  of  thefe  cafes  being  excluded  : and  that  there  fhall 
be  no  more  of  thefe  500  acres  kept  in  pafture,  than  fhall  be 
neceflary,  upon  the  whole,  to  render  it  more  productive  in 
corn  ? 

Suppofe,  in  the  Angle  farm,  that  the  fy Item  fhall  be  fo  ar- 
ranged, as  to  keep  always  about  a fifth  in  grafs,  which  fhall 
be  cut  one  year  in  hay,  and  paftured  for  four  years,  before  it 
(ball  return  again  to  corn. 

This  leaves  about  400  acres  for  tillage  ; and  if  two  horfes 
and  one  ploughman  fhall  be  allowed  for  every  50  acres,  the 
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numbers  of  each  would  be  16  horfes  and  8 ploughmen.  But 
14  horfes  and  7 ploughmen,  under  the  diredtion  of  one  tenant, 
will  be  fully  fufficient* 

Five  of  thefe  feven  ploughmen  will  be  cottagers,  and  mar- 
ried fervants,  the  other  two  unmarried. 

2 d/y,  Four  perfons  will  be  neceflary  for  threfhing  the  corn  1 
and  three  of  them  will  alfo  be  cottagers. 

3 dly,  There  mull  be  a herdfman  to  look  after  the  cattle, 
who  will  be  a cottager  likewife. 

The  tenant  will  have  4 cows,  and  four  of  the  cottagers  will 
have  a cow  each. 

The  (lock  upon  this  farm  will  Rand  thus  : The  family  of 
the  tenant  and  his  nine  cottagers  give  in  all  ten  families,  3 
unmarried  fervants,  with  14  horfes  and  8 cows. 

The  4 perfons  who  are  fuppofed  to  be  necefiary  for  threfh- 
ing  the  corn,  will  have  conRant  employment  when  not  en- 
gaged in  the  barn,  in  the  Riling  and  the  fpreading  of  dung,  in 
the  turning  of  compoR,  and  in  the  hay  and  corn  harveRs,  and 
other  works  upon  the  farm. 

Suppofe,  2 dly}  That  this  farm  (hall  be  divided  equally  a- 
mongjive  tenants*-  the  Rock  will  Rand  thus:  Each  of  thefe 
tenants  and  IBs  fon  will  wrork  a pair  of  horfes  ; and  each  ten- 
ant will  have  an  unmarried  fervant  to  work  another  pair. 

Each  of  them  will  alfo  have  three  cows  ; and  fuppofe  all  the 
five  to  give  employment  to  three  threfhers,  who  are  generally 
cottagers,  the  Rock  will  be  : — 

The  five  tenants  give  five  families,  and  the  three  cottagers 
three  families,  in  all  8 families,  and  five  unmarried  fervants, 
with  20  horfes  and  1 5 cows. 

La/I/y,  let  thefe  500  acres  be  divided  into  ten  farms,  of  50 
acres  each  ; in  this  view  of  the  cafe,  each  tenant  will  have  two 
horfes,  which  he  muR  work  himfeif ; and  he  will  have  two 
cows,  which  his  wife  and  daughters  muR  attend  to  $ and  with 
the  afiiRance  of  the  male  part  of  the  family,  each  tenant  muft 
contrive  to  threfh  his  own  corn,  for  the  narrownefs  of  his 
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poflefllon  will  not  admit  of  his  keeping  a cottager,  or  even 
pay  and  feed  an  additional  unmarried  fervant. 

The  (lock  in  this  cafe  will  Hand  thus  : The  10  tenants  give 
ten  families,  with  20  horfes  and  20  cows. 

The  blackfmith  and  the  carpenter  (hall  be  fuppofed  equal 
in  number  in  all  the  three  cafes ; and  although  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  domeftic  female  fervants  unqueftionably  mud  be 
more  numerous,  in  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Jingle  tenant,  than 
in  either  of  the  other  two  cafes,  they  fhali  be  left  out  of  the 
calculation. 

If  thefe  numbers  are  rightly  put  down,  it  is  evident,  that  fo 
far  as  affedts  population,  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  what  may 
be  called  the  fingle  or  the  large  farm,  while,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  number  of  horfes  and  cows  upon  this  farm,  are  lefs  than 
in  either  of  the  other  two  cafes. 

The  wages  paid  to  a married  fervant  in  kind,  tha  t is,  in  corn, 
amounts  to  6 boils  and  a half  of  oat  meal,  in  the  year,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hynd ; and  on  that  account,  the  allow- 
ance to  each  of  the  men-fervants  fhali  be  fuppofed  9 bolls. 

In  the  firjl  cafe,  according  to  this  calculation,  including  the 
family  of  the  tenant,  the  confumption  of  corn  will  amount  to 
1 1 7 bolls  annually.  But  as  his  eftablifhment  in  female  fer- 
vants will  be  larger,  fuppofe  his  confumption  equal  to  130 
bolls  of  corn. 

The  allowance  for  each  horfe  cannot  be  lefs  than  12  bolls  , 
of  courfe,  14  horfes  will  confume  168  bolls. 

In  the  2 d cafe,  viz.  of  the  5 tenants  •, — although  the  number 
of  cottagers  are  two  lefs,  the  number  of  fervants  upon  the 
whole  are  the  fame,  but  the  number  of  horfes  are  conlidera- 
bly  greater  •,  and,  confequently,  the  total  confumption  of  corn 
in  this  cafe  muft  be  greater  than  in  the  former.  And  as  the 
number  of  horfes  are  the  fame  in  the  third  view,  as  in  the  fe- 
eond,  the  fame  conclufion  follows. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  fingle  tenant  will  confume  more 
animal  food,  as  he  will  live  better  than  the  tenants  in  either 
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of  the  other  two  fuppofed  fubdivifions  ; but,  to  balance  this, 
he  faves  the  fummer  food  of  6 horfes,  and  about  half  the  num- 
ber of  cows  that  muft  be  kept  in  the  other  two  cafes. 

Befides,  as  the  (ingle  tenant  will  live  in  a better  ftyle,  and 
’his  family  will  be  better  cloathed  ; he  muft,  in  the  ratio  that 
he  confumes  more  of  the  excifabie  and  cuftomable  commo- 
dities, encreafe  the  revenue.  And  in  the  ratio  of  better  cloath- 
ing,  he  muft  encourage  the  native  manufactures  of  the  ftate. 

Perhaps  it  may  may  be  faid,  that  no  allowance  has  been 
made  in  any  of  the  two  laft  cafes,  for  the  labour  of  filling  and 
fpreading  the  dung,  &c.  as  fuppofed  in  the  firft  cafe.  But  it 
is  obvious,  that  where  only  one  cart,  or,  as  in  the  fecond  cafe, 
only  two  carts  can  be  employed  in  the  leading  of  dung,  a day- 
labourer  cannot,  in  either  of  thefe  cafes,  have  fufficient  em- 
ployment •,  of  courfe,  the  driver  of  the  cart  muft  fill  it  himfelf, 
and  the  lofs  of  time  in  the  work  of  the  horfes,  which  this  de- 
lay muft  occafion,  does  or  itfelf  fufficiently  prove,  that  the 
14  horfes  kept  upon  the  large  farm,  wiil  do  more  work  than 
the  20  horfes,  in  any  of  the  two  other  cafes. 

I will  not  pretend  to  fay  that  thefe  calculations  are  perfect- 
ly correct ; but  they  come  fo  near  the  truth,  that  I will  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  a farm  of  500  acres  in  the  occupation  of  one 
tenant,  tends  more  to  encourage  population,  while,  at  the 
fame  time,  it  fends  more  food  to  market,  than  any  other  way 
in  which  that  extent  of  ground  can  be  divided. 

Covenants  in  Leafes . — I have  had  frequent  opportunities, 
profeffionally,  of  confidering  the  many  embaraffing,  the  com- 
plicated, and,  fome  times,  inexplicable  covenants,  which  the 
anxiety  of  landlords  have  introduced  into  leafes,  from  the 
law-luits  that  thefe  covenants  gave  rife  to.  I fhall  now, 
•therefore,  fhortly  ftate  what  this  mode  of  experience  has  fug- 

gefted  to  my  mind,  upon  this  important  branch  of  rural  oe- 

co  no  my. 
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In  the  i ft  place,  mod  of  the  leafes  in  Scotland  prohibit  the 
tenant  from  ajjigning  and  fubfetting  his  farm  ; and,  indeed,  it 
is  now  an  underftood  principle,  at  common  law,  that  unlefs 
the  tenant  fhall  dipulate  this  power,  and  that  there  fhall  be  a 
fpecial  covenant  to  that  effedl  in  the  leafe,  he  can  neither  af- 
hgn  nor  fubfett  ; or,  in  other  words,  if  the  leafe  (hall  be  filent 
upon  this  point,  the  tenant  has  no  fuch  power. 

The  principles  upon  which  this  rule  has  been  edablifhed, 
feems  to  me  to  be  grounded  upon  good  fenfe  and  found  po- 
licy. 

There  ought  to  be  no  interpofed  perfon  betwixt  the  landlord 
and  the  actual  cultivator  of  the  ground  j at  lead,  none  that  is 
to  derive  any  benefit  out  of  the  produce  of  the  ground. 

: The  landlord  and  tenant  are  the  two  perfons  who  alone  have  a 
jud  right  and  intered  in  the  produce  of  the  ground  ; the  one,  in 
virtue  of  his  right  of  property  in  the  ground,  and  the  other,  in 
virtue  of  his  dock  and  indudry  employed  in  it.  Let  thefe  two 
perfons  divide  the  produce  in  fuch  proportions  as  they  fhall  a- 
gree  upon  •,  but  if  a third  perfon  fhall  draw  any  part  of  that  pro- 
duce, it  is  clear,  he  interferes  with  the  jud  intereds  of  the 
other  two,  without  contributing  either  property,  dock,  or  in- 
dudry, or  any  other  confideration  that  can  entitle  him  to  a 
fhare  of  this  produce. 

If  a merchant,  when  he  borrows  money  to  carry  on  trade, 
employs  a broker  in  this  bufinefs,  he  mud  pay  him  ; whereas, 
if  he  and  the  moneyed  man  had  met  together,  the  expence  of 
the  broker  might  have  been  faved. 

The  tenant,  in  like  manner,  borrows  the  ufe  of  the  land  for 
a definite  term,  upon  which  he  is  to  employ  his  indudry  and 
dock,  and  he  engages  to  pay  a certain  premium  to  the  land- 
lord, for  the  ufe  of  it.  And  when  the  time  during  which  the 
loan  fhall  fubfid,  and  the  premium  that  is  to  be  paid,  are  fet* 
tied,  the  contrail  is  perfected,  and  the  bufinefs  fmifhed. 

In  the  next  place,  Suppofe  the  landlord  has  made  a judi- 
cious choice  of  a tenant ; and  fuppofing,  alfo,  that  the  rent  is 
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not  too  high,  and  that  the  ieafe  is  to  endure  For  the  term  of 
19  years,  reftraining  claufes,  as  to  the  mode  of  cropping,  for 
the  firft  fourteen  years  of  fuch  a leafe,  feem  to  me  perfectly 
unneceffary,  becaufe  the  tenant,  by  cultivating  and  improving 
his  farm,  is  ftudying  his  own  intereft,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
molt  effectually  promoting  the  intereft  of  his  landlord. 

When  the  leafe  draws  within  4 or  5 years  of  its  final  pe- 
riod, moderate  reftraints  may  be  neceffary.  As  for  example, 
to  prohibit  the  fale  of  hay,  ftraw,  or  dung.  2 dly.  To  ftipu- 
late  that  a certain  proportion  of  the  farm  fhall  be  left  in  grafs, 
of  a progreffive  given  age,  at  the  expiry  of  the  leafe,  fuppofe 
three,  two,  and  one  year  old.  And  let  the  particular  fields, 
and  the  particular  age  of  the  grafs  of  each  be  fpecified  in  the 
leafe,  and  let  it  alfo  be  covenanted,  that  a certain  pari  of  the 
grafs  fhall  not  be  paftured  upon,  after  the  Martinmas,  and  a- 
n other  part,  not  paftured  after  the  Candlemas,  preceding  the 
removal. 

3 dlyy  Let  the  landlord  referve  the  power  of  plowing  thefe 
fields,  the  one  after  Martinmas,  and  the  other  after  Candle- 
mas, if  he  fhall  fee  proper. 

4 thly,  Let  a definite  quantity  of  fallow,  to  be  left  to  the  in- 
coming tenant,  be  alfo  one  of  the  covenants,  which  the  land- 
lord fhall  have  the  power  of  plowing,  after  the  crop  of  that 
field  fhall  be  feparated  from  the  ground. 

5 thlyy  The  out-going  tenant  fhould  be  obliged  to  leave  all 
the  dung  of  the  penultimate  crop,  for  which  he  fhall  be  paid 
a fpecified  fum  per  cubic  yard,  to  be  determined  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June  ; and  for  the  purpofe  of  making  the  menfura- 
>tion  corredf,  let  the  out-going  tenant  be  obliged  to  lead  it  out 
of  the  yard,  and  lay  it  up  in  a fquare  dung-hill. 

6thly>  The  landlord  fhould  ftipulate  the  power  of  fo-wing 
with  grafs  feeds,  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  out-goirig  ten- 
ant’s crop,  provided  thefe  grafs  feeds  are  fowed  and  harrowed 
in  with  the  feed  for  that  crop,  wheat  excepted,  which  may  be 
f-own  with  grafs  Leeds  .during  all  March. 
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And,  lajlly,  That  the  whole  draw  and  fodder  of  the  laft 
crop  fhall  be  Steel-Bow. 

The  out-going  tenant  can  fulfil  every  one  of  thefe  cove- 
nants,  without  difficulty ; and  if  they  (hall  be  fulfilled,  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  landlord  will  be  fufficiently  fecured,  becaufe  his 
objedt  is  only  to  prevent  wade. 

It  will  be  obferved,  that  feveral  of  thefe  covenants  apply 
to  the  terms  of  removal  in  this  county,  which  have  already 
been  explained. 

Duration  of  Leafes. — About  60  years  ago,  it  was  a general 
practice  in  this  county,  to  grant  leafes  for  3 nineteen  years, 
until  a view,  as  it  was  expedled,  to  encourage  the  tenants  to 
go  on  brifkly  with  improvements.  But  this  confequence  did 
not  always  refult  from  thefe  long  leafes.  And  atprefent,  our 
leafes  in  general  run  from  19  to  21  years. 

Where  the  lands  to  be  let,  have  been  improved  and  culti- 
vated, fuch  as  is  generally  the  cafe  in  the  low  and  middle  dif- 
tridf  of  this  county,  a leafe  for  either  of  thefe  periods  feems  as 
reafonable  endurance,  both  for  landlord  and  tenant.  But 
where  the  lands  are  not  fo  highly  cultivated ; and  require 
draining,  liming,  and  inclofing,  the  leafe  ought  to  be  longer, 
and  perhaps  for  2 nineteen  years  ; but  there  fhould  be  an  in- 
creafe  of  rent,  during  the  2 d nineteen  years. 

Rents.— -The  ftatute  authorifing  the  valuation  of  tithes,  and 
various  other  particulars,  recorded  in  the  ftatute  book  of  Scot- 
land, do  clearly  eftablifh,  that  anciently  the  rents  in  Scotland, 
like  thofe  in  ancient  Italy,  were  paid  in  corn,  or  what  we  call 
in  kind ; and  this  pradlice  continued  until  within  thefe  40  years. 
In  the  low  diftriT,  three  fourths  of  the  rent  was  paid  in  this 
manner;  and  this  proportion  gradually  decreafed  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  ftill  more  in  the  high  diftridl. 

It  was  confidered,  at  that  period,  to  be  a confiderable  relief 
to  the  tenant,  that  the  landlord  received  his  rent  in  corn,  and 
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took  upon  himfelf  the  refponfibility  of  the  purchafer,  with 
whom  the  landlord  bargained , and  all  that  was  incumbent  on 
the  tenant,  was  to  deliver,  upon  his  own  expence,  the  flipu- 
lated  quantity  of  corn,  in  fuflicient  marketable  order,  to  this 
purchafer.  The  medium  diflance  the  tenant  was  bound  to 
deliver  his  corn,  was  from  1 2 to  15  miles. 

At  this  period,  the  purchafers  were  comparatively  few,  and 
the  credit  of  many  of  them  doubtful  ; and  in  plentiful  years, 
it  was  difficult  to  find  a market  for  the  rent  corn,  which  was 
always  fent  out  of  the  county,  as  the  fur  plus  produce  that  re- 
mained with  the  tenant,  was  in  general  fully  fuflicient  for  our 
internal  confumption. 

Many  of  the  extenfive  proprietors  had  granaries  upon  their 
effates,  for  the  floring  of  their  corn  rents,  feveral  of  which  ft  ill 
remain  ; and  in  the  fea  port  towns  of  Dunbar  and  North  Ber- 
wick, there  are  granaries,  in  which  large  quantities  of  corn 
can  be  flowed,  and  where  the  fmaller  proprietors  either  flored 
their  corns  upon  their  own  account,  or  they  more  generally 
fold  them  at  a very  low  price,  to  the  corn  merchants  refiding  in 
thofe  burghs,  who  fpeculated  upon  it. 

The  market  for  oats  was  in  the  Weftern  Highlands,  and  in 
Ireland.  But  the  wheats  and  barleys  generally  went  to  Por- 
tugal and  Spain ; and  the  pra&ice  was  to  load  the  fhips  out- 
ward with  corn,  for  one  or  other  of  thefe  kingdoms.  Thefe 
veffels,  after  difpofmg  of  the  cargo,  continued  in  the  carrying 
§ r coajiing  Mediterranean  trade , under  the  protection  of  the 
Britifh  pafs,  for  two  or  more  years,  according  to  the  Hate  of 
the  veffel  and  then  they  returned  with  a loading  of  wine. 

The  furplus  profit,  after  purchafing  the  wine,  was  brought 
home  in  Spanifh  and  Portugal  money,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  principal  current  gold  fpecie  in  Scotland. 

The  period  alluded  to,  was  betwixt  the  years  1720  and 
3740,  and  prior  to  the  Britifh  Statute  which  allowed  the  A- 
mericans  to  fail  direClly  from  America  to  the  Southern  parts 
of  Europe,  with  what  is  called  the  enumerated  articles . 
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This  llatute  gave  a fevere  blow  to  almod  the  only  trade  then 
hi  Scotland  *;  becaufe  the  Americans  found,  or  fitted  out  and 
victualled  their  (hips  much  cheaper  than  coiild  be  afforded  in 
any  part  of  Great  Britain. 

, This  inconvenience,  with  regard  to  corn  at  lead,  was  foon 

* 

obviated  and  forgot  ; for  after  peace  was  reftored  to  Europe, 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a fpirit  for  manufacture  and 
commerce  burff  forth  in  feveral  places  of  Scotland  *,  and  the 
hufbandmen  of  this  county,  finding  a ready  market  for  their 
corns,  at  what  was  then  fuppofed  a good  price,  they  feized  the 
plough  with  animated  energy  and  vigour  ; and  finding,  like- 
wife,  that  the  merchants  might  be  -traded  with  their  corns, 
they  requefted  to  have  their  rents  converted  into  money,  which 
being  a relief  alfo  to  the  landed  proprietors,  was  readily  con- 
ceded ; and  progrefiively,  ffnce  that  period,  the  rent,  almoff  in 
every  new  leafe,  has  been  changed  from  corn  to  money 

I confefs,  however,  that  I do  not  altogether  approve  of  the 
change  : and  I dill  incline  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  one  half 
only  fhould  be  in  money  and  the  other  in  corn. 

By  this  divifion,  the  advantage  of  a progreflive  rife  in  the 
price  of  corn,  and  the  rifk  of  a fall  in  that  price,  is  divided  e- 
qually  betwixt  the  landlord  and  tenant ; who,  as  they  have  an 
equal  intereff  in  this  matter,  the  profit  and  lofs  fhould  alfo  be 
divided  in  the  fame  proportion. 

I have  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  rentals  of  fome  of 
the  fined  and  riched  lands  in  this  county,  made  up  prior  to 
the  Revolution  ; and  the  rent  was  a boll  of  wheat,  and  a boll 
of  barley,  and,  in  one  or  two  indances,  five  firlots  per  acre. 

Thefe  lands  were  let  upon  a leafe  for  19  years,  about  14 
or  15  years  ago,  for  a money  rent ; and  the  fum  now  paid, 

Hh  ' 

«jf  I have  been  informed,  by  an  old  gentleman  of  this  county,  the  late  Mr  Cad- 
ddl  of  Cockenzie,  who  was  himfelf  concerned  in  this  carrying  trade,  that  he 
once  law,  anno  1735,  30  two-mafled  velTels  fail  down  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  one 
fleet,  loaded  with  corn  and  various  merchandize  fuited  to  the  Southern  markets 
Europe  ; and  all  thefe  veffels  were  intended  for  the  carrying  trade. 
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runs  from  40  to  44  (hillings  per  acre,  and  it  was  thought  ex- 
ceedingly high. 

If,  however,  the  corn  rent  had  remained,  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  fiar  prices  of  it,  and  the  prefent  money  rent,  would 
have  been  trifling  ; and  now,  lands  of  the  fame  quality  are 

letting  from  46  (hillings  to  two  guineas  and  a half,  per  acre. 

% 

On  the  other  hand,  I know  fome  farms  in  this  county, 
which,  30  years  ago,  were  let  at  5 (hillings  per  acre,  and 
about  that  rent. 

The  leafes  of  thefe  farms  were  then  about  expiring,  and 
they  have  been  twice  let  fince,  and  at  prefent  they  pay  about 
20  (hillings  per  acre. 

Several  other  inftances  could  be  given,  of  the  apparently 
aftonifhing  encreafe  of  rent  upon  farms  that  were  formerly 
rented  for  money  *,  and,  in  general,  I have  obferved,  that,  re- 
cently after  every  farm  was  let,  it  was  univerfally  faid,  at  the 
time,  to  be  over  rented.  But,  after  three  or  four  years,  it  was 
difcovered,  that  the  rent  was  a fair  one 

Both  thefe  obfervations  feem  to  me  to  have  been  well 
founded. 

If  the  prices  of  corn  had  continued  (lationary,  the  bargain 
probably  would  hare  been  a hard  one. 

If  thefe  prices  had  fallen,  it  would  have  proved,  perhaps,  a 
ruinous  one  to  the  unfortunate  tenant,  if  his  landlord  had  ri= 
goroufly  infilled  upon  his  continuing  in  the  farm,  until  the 
expiry  of  the  leafe. 

The  prices,  however,  both  of  corn,  and  every  fpecies  o 
flock,  having  continued  to  rife,  the  farm  in  a few  years  ap- 
peared to  be  reafonably  let. 

Mod  of  the  money  rented  farms  in  this  county,  that  now 
are  poffeffed  under  leafes  of  10  years  old,  and  upwards,  were 
then  let  about  the  following  eftimated  values  of  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  corn  : viz.  wheat,  at  18  s.  per  boll ; barley,  at  14  s. 
per  ditto*,  peafe  and  beans  at  12s.  per  ditto;  and  oats  at 
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ii  s.  6 d.  per  ditto  : And  in  fo  far  as  the  current  prices  have 
exceeded  thefe  eflimated  values,  the  balance  has  turned  out  in 
favour  of  the  tenant. 

In  the  leafes  of  a more  modern  date,  thefe  values  have  been 
confiderably  increafed  ; and  the  lands  that  formerly  let  at  a 
boll  of  wheat  and  a boll  of  barley,  per  acre,  and  the  fafhionable 
turnip  foil,  of  the  fpecies  firft  above  defcribed,  now  give,  of 
rent,  from  45s.  to  two  guineas  and  a half  per  acre.  But  if 
the  prices  of  corn  (hould  fall  to  thefe  eftimated  values,  and 
continue  ftationary  nearly  about  thefe  prices  for  a period  of 
years,  I am  apprehenfive,  the  balance  will  turn  feverely  the  o- 
ther  way,  upon  the  money  rented  farms  ; as  the  lofs,  in  that 
cafe,  will  fall  entirely  upon  the  tenant,  in  place  of  being  di- 
vided betwixt  the  landlord  and  him  ; which  would  be  the  cafe, 
if  half  the  rent  had  been  payable  in  kind. 

Money  may  anfwer  very  well,  as  the  medium  of  commerce, 
or  of  any  other  tranfa&ion  that  is  to  be  inftantly  perfected ; 
becaufe  the  fubjedl  delivered  is  appreciated  in  money,  accor- 
ding to  the  value  that  money  bears  at  the  time  of  concluding 
the  covenant : But  it  may  be  queftioned,  how  far  money  is  the 
proper  medium  for  fixing  a juft  average  of  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  land  for  the  currency  of  a leafe  of  20  years  endu»- 
ranee. 

When  money  is  confidered  merely  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, it  is  of  all  others  perhaps  the  moft  liable,  efpecially  in 
a commercial  country,  to  violent  and  fudden  changes,  in  the 
encreafe  or  depreftion  of  its  value,  from  caufes  that  are  fel- 
dom  or  never  forefeen,  until  they  have  been  feverely  felt  j wit- 
nefs,  the  years  1772  and  * 793* 

When  money,  or  any  other  commodity,  becomes  plenty,  it 
falls  in  its  value  ; that  is,  it  requires  perhaps  25s.  new  to  pur- 
chafe  as  much  corn,  as  could  have  been  purchafed  for  20s. 
fome  years  ago. — But  this  25s.  will  not  purchafe  more  of  the 
other  conveniences  of  life,  than  the  20s.  would  have  comman* 
ded  formerly  \ and  the  price  of  labour  mull  rife  with  the  de- 
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pre/Iecl  Value  of  money,  and  the  nominal  encreafed  value  of 
provifions. 

How  far  the  unreflrained  power  of  banking,  which  feems 
to  me  a new  mode  of  creating  artificial  money,  and  rendering 
it  thereby,  perhaps,  too  plenty,  tends  to  promote  the  true  and 
permanent  intereil  of  the  nation  at  large,  is  a queftion  that 
falls  not  within  the  limits  of  a report  upon  rural  oeconomy  to 
mvefligate.  But  my  humble  opinion  upon  the  whole  matter, 
is,  that  in  corn  counties,  a certain  proportion  of  the  rent 
ought  to  be  paid  in  the  produce  of  the  ground. 

As  to  the  mode  of  afcertaining  the  value  of  lands,  or  what 
proportion  of  the  produce  the  landlord,  in  virtue  of  his  right 
of  property,  ought  to  require  for  the  ufe  of  his  lands,  which 
he  concedes  or  lets  to  his  tenant  and  what  proportion  fhould 
remain  with  the  tenant,  as  the  reward  of  his  induftry,  and  a 
proper  return  for  the  labour  of  his  {lock  employed  in  culti- 
vating that  land,  mull  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  foil, 
the  climate,  and  the  vicinity  to  market 

For  example,  the  rent  of  land  that  produces  only  five  bolls 
an  acre,  and  land  that  produces  ten  boils  per  acre,  cannot  be 
calculated  in  the  ratio  of  5 and  ten.  The  former  will  proba- 
bly require  more  labour,  and  more  feed,  to  give  5,  than  the 
latter  will,  to  give  10  bolls. 

If  one  climate  fhall  be  more  favourable  for  corn  than  ano- 
ther, the  expence  of  rearing  and  reaping  a crop  in  that  fa- 
vourable -climate,  mull  be  lefs  than  in  a more  unfavourable 
climate. 

Lajlljy  Where  the  market  is  remote,  the  expence  of  deliver- 
ing the  crops  mull  be  greater,  than  when  the  market  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  farm. 

Although  it  is  very  natural  for  a tenant,  in  bargaining  for 
a farm,  to  endeavour  to  keep  the  rent  as  low  as  polfible,  I am 
humbly  of  opinion,  that  a landlord  millakes  his  true  intereil, 
if  he  takes  the  oppofite  extreme  ; and  endeavours  to  fcrew  up 
the  rent  as  high  as  polfible  ; or,  in  other  words,  if,  without 
diferimination,  he  fhall  accept  of  the  higheft  offer* 
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A few  per  cents  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  the  tenant,  will, 
in  general,  give  the  landlord  the  fatisfadtion  of  feeing  a thriv- 
ing tenant,  and  infure  a well  paid  rent. 

Where  a tenant  has  difficulties  to  druggie  with,  his  pay- 
ments mud  be  tardy  and  uncertain  *,  and  without  fuppofing 
the  tenant  ultimately  to  fail,  which  frequently  happens,  when 
the  rent  has  been  over-dretched,  the  lofs  of  intered,  ariling 
from  the  mere  delay  of  payment,  independent  altogether  of 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  the  payment  fhall  be  made,  and 
the  chagrin  that  a difappointment  of  that  kind  fornetimes  pro- 
duces, will  more  than  counterbalance  all  the  allowance  or  a- 
batement,  that  would  have  been  neceffary  to  procure  a fub- 
ftantial  tenant  and  a well  paid  rent. 


Hints  tor  further  Improvement . 


CATO,  in  his  treatife  De  Re  Rujlicay  puts  the  Following  quef- 
t'ions  : Quid  eft  agrcim  bene  colere  ? Bene  arare.  Quid fecundum  I 
Ara  re.  Dertio  jlercorare. 

i 

Hollow  Draining. — If  Gato  had  pradlifed  hufbandry  in  the 
‘ latitude  of  56  degrees  north,  his  fird  diredlion  would  have 
been,  to  hollow  drain  every  fpot  of  damp  and  fpungy  ground 
appearing  in  the  fields  of  corn. 

A wet,  or  even  a damp  foil,  chills  the  roots  of  every  fpecies 
of  corn  *,  and  the  fird  objedf  of  the  indudrious  hufbandman, 
certainly  is  to  carry  off  the  fuperfluous  moidure  that  produces 
this  pernicious  effedt. 

Dampnefs  in  the  foil  proceeds  from  one  of  two  caufes,  viz. 
fprings,  or  2d  furface  water,  dagnating  upon  the  ground. 

n 


The  full:  are  eafily  drained  by  a crofs  cut,  a little  above 
where  the  fpring  breaks  out. 

The  burft  is  occafioned  by  a change  in  the  metals  below® 
•which  flops  the  circulation  of  the  water  under  ground,  and 
forces  it  to  the  furface. 

In  order  effectually  to  drain  a fpring  of  this  kind,  the  cut, 
a little  above  the  burft,  ought  to  be  made  fo  deep,  as  to  touch 
this  change  in  the  metals  *,  and,  in  general,  it  will  be  found 
within  4 feet,  and  frequently  at  a lefs  depth. 

When  the  hufbandman  touches  the  clay,  he  may  with  cer- 
tainty conclude,  he  has  intercepted  every  drop  of  water  that 
diflurbed  his  ground  *,  and  a narrow  trench  of  3 feet  deep 
and  t foot  wide,  with  a declining  level  to  the  neared  ditch, 
filled  with  round  land  dones,  to  within  a foot  or  8 inches  of 
the  furface,  will  carry  off  the  whole  of  this  water  under  ground. 

Although  the  cut  immediately  above  the  fpring,  is  deeper 
than  the  conductor,  the  water  will  never  rife  higher  in  the 
deep  cut,  than  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  trench  that  is  to  con- 
vey it  away.  ^ 

Stagnated  furface  water  mud  be  carried  off  nearly  in  the 
fame  manner  •,  the  only  difference  is,  that  the  cut  fhould  be 
made  rather  wider,  and  filled  with  dones,  to  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  furface,  fo  that  the  plough,  in  drawing  the 
water  furrow  betwixt  the  ridges,  fhall  always  touch  them  ; it 
is  evident,  alfo,  that  thefe  drains  fhould  be  drawn  acrofs  the 
ridges  f. 

4 Where  ftones  are  not  to  be  found,  faggots,  particularly  of  the  black  thorns 
which  nature  has  kindly  diilributed,  perhaps,  for  that  purpofe,  in  moft  uncul- 
tivated fields,  have  been  found  to  anfvver  well,  (according  to  my  infotmation,) 
in  the  county  of  Shropfhire,  and  other  counties  of  England.  Mr  Campbell  of 
Shawfield  has  introduced  this  mode  of  hollow  draining  into  Clydedale  very  fuc- 
cefsfully. 

Where  neither  of  thefe  means  for  hollow  draining  lie  within  the  command 
of  the  hufbandman,  he  cannot  be  too  careful  in  drawing  with  the  plough,  and 
afterwards  feouring  with^the  fpade,  open  drains,  to  carry  off  the  fuperfluo^ 
Moiflujte. 
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The  husbandman,  who  fhall  have  completely  drained  his 
ground,  will  be  entitled  to  fay,  in  the  emphatic  language  of 
'Virgil. 

Atque  imperat  arva 

Deep  Ploughing. — Bene  arare , is  certainly  the  next  rule. 

The  ancient  ruflic  writers  recommend  deep  ploughing, 
once  every  five  or  fix  years,  becaufe  they  fay,  the  rain  gradu- 
ally carry  down  the  richeft  and  the  moil  nourifhlng  earth; 
and  one  of  them  mentions  a practice  that  prevailed  among 
IMegar.enfes , of  digging  and  of  turning  up  the  ground,  every 
fifth  or  flxth  year,  as  deep  as  the  rain  water  generally  pene- 
trates ; ima  terreni  ad  fumma  regerunt , quo  feges  renovelletur. 

Let  no  hufbandman  be  afraid  of  ploughing  deep,  even  in 
thin  foils  upon  a clay  bottom,  when  he  has  it  in  view  to  fal- 
low and  manure  that  foil. 

Pills  do  not  poiTefs  any  quality  that  is  a cl  Pel y poifonous » 
the  power  of  tills  is  merely  negative  ; and  the  tenacity  or  the 
clofs  adhefion  of  its  parts,  is  the  principal  caufe  of  its  flerility. 
But  when  it  is  expofed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmofphere, 
and  incorporated  with  manure,  (lime,  dung,  or  compoft,)  it 
eafily  feparates  and  acquires  even  a loamy  colour.  This  is  not 
Bated  as  a mere  opinion,  but  a pofitive  fadl,  founded  upon  2© 
years  experience. 

Frequent  Fallows , and  Sowing  upon  the  Winter  Furrow 
When  Cato  directed  the  hufbandman  to  plow  well,  he  cer- 
tainly meant  he  fhould  make  his  land  clean,  by  introducing 
fallows  as  often  as  the  Bate  of  the  ground  feemed  to  require  ; 
and  I muft  here  obferve,  to  the  credit  of  many  of  the  hufband- 
men  of  this  county,  that  the  feveral  rotations  already  mention- 
ed, upon  the  flrong  lands,  are  each  of  them  occafionally  in- 

This  work  fhould  be  particularly  attended  to,  at  two  feafons  of  the  year 
viz.  in  the  autumn,  and  before  the  wet  weather  fets  in  ; and  in  the  fpring,  im- 
mediately after  the  fowing  and  the  harrowing  has  been  concluded* 
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terrupted  by  the  introduction  of  fallow,  when  it  appears  ne~ 
ceflary. 

Thefe  fallows  are  in  general  hand  gathered,  and  the  roots 
of  the  couch  grafs,  and  other  rooted  weeds,  are  carefully  pick- 
ed up,  and  carried  off. 

This  is  a branch  of  hufbandry  that  cannot  be  too  attentive- 
ly executed  ; and  when  a hufbandman  can  fay  with  truth  that 
he  has  .made  his  lands  thoroughly  clean,  he  may  reckon,  with 
confidence,  upon  a productive  crop. 

Fallows,  fince  the  introduction  of  turnip  hufbandry  into 
this  county,  are  confined  mollly  to  the  different  fpecies  of 
itrong  foils,  above  defcribed.  And  thefe  lands  (fuppofing  them 
clean J if  plowed  before  winter,  may  not  only  be  fowed  with 
fafety  upon  that  furrow,  but  with  a greater  certainty  of  a 
' crop,  than  if  a fecond  furrow  (hall  be  given  in  the  fpring ; be- 

caufe  the  feed  is  committed  to  the  foil  that  has  been  mellowed 
by  the  winter  frofts  *,  whereas,  if  fpring  plowed,  this  mould 
will  be  buried,  and  a rough  cloddy  furface  will  be  brought  up. 

Although  clay  lands  are  generally  underflood  to  ftancf 
drought  much  better  than  the  lighter  foils,  yet,  when  thefe 
ftrong  lands  are  fpring  plowed,  they  lofe  a great  deal  of  that 
power,  becaufe  the  roughnefs  of  the  furface  allows  the  evapo- 
ration of  the  moiflure  from  them,  nearly  as  quickly  as  from 
the  light  foils. 

Thefe  lands,  too,  are  generally  fpring  plowed  twice,  and  fre- 
quently three  times  in  this  county,  for  barley  ; and  if  drought 
/ follows,  as  commonly  is  the  cafe  in  the  month  of  June,  the 

barley,  upon  the  top  or  crown  of  the  ridge,  in  particular,  fei- 
dom  comes  through  the  ground  till  the  month  of  July. 

Let  the  hufbandmen,  however,  in  thofe  counties  where  fal- 
low has  not  been  introduced,  be  cautious  how  they  adopt  this 
advice  of  f owing  upon  the  v/inter  furrow  •,  becaufe  their 
ground  muft  be  full  of  native  indigenous  plants  or  wreeds, 
which,  if  the  ground  (hall  be  ploughed  early  in  the  feafon. 
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will  grow  in  open  weather ; and  if  the  ground  {hall  be  fowed 
upon  that  furrow,  thefe  weeds  will  grow  fafter  than  the  corn. 

Sowing  under  Furrow.*~- 1 fpeak  from  fuccefsful  experience, 
when  I advife  fowing  wheat  after  fallow,  upon  ftrong  foils 
under  furrow. 

The  advantages  refulting  from  this  pradlice  are  manifold  : 
if.  It  puts  the  feed  out  of  the  reach  of  vermin  : 2 dly,  It 
gives  fuch  a hold  of  the  ground  as  to  prevent  its  being  thrown 
out  by  damp  fro  Its  in  the  fpring  : 3 dly,  It  promotes  tillering , 
in  fo  much,  that  three  firlots  or  bulhels  of  feed  will  produce 
as  heavy  a crop  as  four  bufnels  fowed  in  the  ordinary  way  : 
4 thly.  It  admits  of  being  fowed  at  lead  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier,  without  the  rilk  of  being  too  far  advanced  j and  of  be- 
ing expofed  to  the  accidents  and  misfortunes  which  early  fowed 
wheats,  in  our  climate,  are  fubjedl  to,  as  already  explained. 

The  advantages  of  fowing  barley  under  furrow,  upon  light 
land,  are,  in  the  \fl  place,  that  it  faves  feed  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  in  wheat : 2 dly,  It  puts  the  plant  nearer  the  moif- 
ture,  and  more  out  of  the  reach  of  the  drought.  3 dly.  If  a 
fpring  of  annual  weeds  fhall  arife,  they  may  be  boldly  deftroy- 
ed  by  harrowing,  without  the  rilk  of  hurting  the  barley. 

It  is  neceflary,  however,  to  inform,  that  fowing  under  fur- 
row throws  the  crop  about  three  weeks  later  in  reaping,  than 
if  fowed  in  the  ordinary  method. 

Early  Sowing.— -'The  hufbandman  in  high  latitudes  can  hard- 
ly err  in  fowing  his  crops  as  early  in  the  fpring  as  the  ground 
{hall  be  in  order  for  receiving  the  feed,  particularly  on  ftrong 
lands  ; this  is  another  advantage  that  refults  from  fowing  on 
the  winter  furrow. 

There  is  much  more  to  be  apprehended  from  a late  and  a 
damp  autumn,  than  from  a cold  frofly  fpring.  The  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  fo  far  refembles  the  animal,  that  plants  in  a ftate 
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of  infancy  will  endure  a great  deal  of  more  cold,  without  ma- 
terial inconvenience  ; or,  what  is  the  fame  thing,  they  will 
fooner  recover  any  injury  refuking  from  cold,  than  when  they 
are  advanced  in  age.  One  cold  frolty  night,  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  plant  is  in  a ftate  of  ripening,  is  an  irreparable  in- 
jury j whereas  twenty  fuch  nights  in  the  fpring,  will  not  be 
difcoverable  in  the  crop. 

It  is  of  infinite  advantage  to  bring  the  crop  in  high  lati- 
tudes to  ripen  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  poffible. 

Thofe  corns  that  are  ripened  in  all  Auguft,  will  be  of  more 
value,  by  feveral  per  cents , than  thofe  ripened  after  the  Equi- 
nox. 

The  evenings  and  the  mornings  begin  to  turn  cool  about 
that  time,  which  unquefiionably  mult  materially  affedt  the 
feeble  and  languid  vegetation  of  a ripening  plant. 

The  great  deftderatum  in  farming,  is  a fuccedaneum,  hitherto 
undifcovered  in  this  county,  at  leaft,  betwixt  the  turnip  and 
the  grafs. 

One  or  two  experiments  have  been  attempted  with  tole- 
rable fuccefs,  in  fowing  late  turnip,  in  the  autumn,  upon  land 
that  is  to  be  made  into  turnip  in  the  enfuing  fummer  *. 

This  fpring  (1794,)  the  turnips,  which  in  general  began  to 
run  very  early,  have  in  fome  places  had  the  top  cut  off  clofs 
to  the  root  ; the  effedb  of  which  was  completely  to  check  the 
vegetation  for  about  ten  or  twelve  days  ; and  the  young  fhoots 
which  have  fince  appeared,  grow  fo  flow,  that  the  growth 
feems  to  have  been  thrown  behind  fully  three  weeks.  But  as 

* I have  about  two  acres  of  turnip  fowed  in  September  laft,  after  a crop  of 
ley  oats,  which  have  kept  3 icore  of  fheep,  moftly  ewes  and  lambs,  for  thefe 
three  weeks  pail  (24th  -April  1794,)  and  will  keep  them  for  two  weeks  longer: 
Thefe  turnips  have  formed  no  root  ; but  the  top  continues  growing,  and  gives 
plenty  of  green  food. 

(November.)  I have  now  to  inform,  that  the  turnips  fowed  in  June  laft,  up- 
on this  part  of  the  field,  were  a week  later  than  the  turnips  fowed  upon  the 
other  part  of  it ; and  this  notwithstanding,  they  grew  more  rapidly  ; and,  until 
the  plants  became  ftationary,  they  feemed,  from  appearance,  to  have  been  fow- 
ed two  weeks  before  the  reft  of  the  field. 
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this  experiment  is  not  yet  perfected,  it  can  only  be  faid  at 
prefent  to  promife  well. 

Ruta  Baga — The  feed  of  this  plant  was  firft  imported  in- 
to this  county  from  Gottenburgh,  about  7 years  ago.  It  is  of 
the  turnip  tribe,  and  we  call  it  the  Swedijh  turnip , although  f 
entertain  a doubt  of  its  being  a native  of  Sweden  ; becaufe,  in 
the  account  of  the  culture  of  it  in  that  country,  which  I have 
feen,  the  Swedifli  name  is  Rathe  Koh/>  which  means  turnip 
kail : I am  inclined  therefore  to  think,  that  ruta  baga  is  a fo- 
reign name  even  in  Sweden. 

The  feed  muft  be  fowed  in  a feed  bed  in  April,  and  is  tranf- 
planted  into  the  field  in  the  end  of  May. 

The  root  is  yellow,  although  of  a lighter  {hade  than  the 
yellow  turnip  *,  the  fkin  is  remarkably  thick  and  hard,  and  the 
whole  texture  of  the  root  is  clofer,  and  firmer  than  the  tur~ 
nip,  by  at  leafl  one  third ; and,  in  point  of  fize  or  weight,  it 
runs  4 to  10  pound. 

The  foliage  is  not  near  fo  luxuriant  as  that  of  the  turnip3 
which,  in  my  apprehenfion,  forms  a ferious  objection  to  the 
general  culture  of  the  plant  ; for  the  luxuriant  foilage  of  the 
turnip  fmothers  every  weed ; whereas,  the  weeds  will  grow 
without  reftraint  betwixt  the  rows  of  the  ruta  baga. 

The  foliage  of  this  plant  very  much  refembles  that  of  the 
edeavort,  in  colour,  in  fhape,  and  in  flavour. 

Notwithftanding  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  texture,  cattle  hav- 
ing  good  teeth,  eat  it  greedily  ; and  it  has  this  Angular  advan- 
tage over  the  turnip,  that  when  it  is  in  full  bloflom,  the  root 
is  rather  fofter,  and  has  none  of  that  reedy  clofs  netting  which 
the  turnip  acquires  in  that  (late. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  has  not  been  carried  to  any  extent 
in  this  county,  partly  on  account  of  the  crows,  who  are  apt  to 
pull  it  out  of  the  ground,  foon  after  planting. 

The  fickly  appearance  the  plant  wears  for  two  or  three 
days,  immediately  after  being  planted,  feems  to  indicate  a grub$ 
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or  fo  me’ kind  of  vermin,  at  the  root,  which  the  crows  feed  upon, 
and  they  pull  up  the  plant,  in  order  to  come  at  this  vermin. 

It  h as,  however,  been  tried,  upon  a fmall  fcale,  by  Sir  Da- 
vid Kinloch,  of  Gilmerton,  and  by  Mr  Charles  Dalrymple, 
upon  the  lands  near  the  town  of  North  Berwick,  who  houfed 
it  until  the  month  of  May,  and  the  cattle  then  eat  it  gree- 
dily *. 

Perhaps  this  plant  might  anfwer,  in  part  at  lead,  as  a succe- 
daneum  betwixt  the  turnip  and  the  young  grafs ; cole  or  rape 
never  have  been  tried  in  this  county. 

Plowing  with  Oxen. — The  Romans  always  ufed  oxen  in 
their  ploughs  ; and,  anciently,  this  practice  was  univerfal  in 
Scotland  ; and  I am  inclined  to  think,  this  practice,  in  former 
times,  was  equally  univerfal  in  England;  but  I have  obferved* 
2-hat  every  county  in  Scotland  have  taken  to  the  plowing  with 
horfes,  progreffively  as  it  has  adopted  the  new  and  improved 
fyftem  of  agriculture. 

This  progreffive  change  from  the  ufe  of  oxen  to  that  of 
horfes,  feems  to  me  to  have  proceeded  from  the  following 
caufes  : viz;  i mo,  On  account  of  the  driving  of  lime,  which  is 
the  bafis  of  every  agricultural  improvement. 

Oxen  are  certainly  not  fo  proper  for  long  or  diftant  carria- 
ges as  horfes,  efpecially  if  the  road  has  been  made  artificially 
hard,  by  the  ordinary  method  of  making  and  repairing  the 
roads,  which  the  ufe  of  wheel  carriages  renders  at  all  times 
neceflary. 

Oxen  are  alfo  very  improper  for  carriages,  where  the  roads 
are  wet  and  deep. 

* Thefe  gentlemen,  and  others  who  have  tried  them,  have  informed  mes 
that  they  fow  the  ruta  baga  with  the  drill  barrow  in  the  field  they  are  to  grow 
in,  and  that  they  thrive  better,  than  w-hen  tranlplanted  ; but  they  muft  be  fow“ 
ed  a week  at  lead  earlier  than  the  turnip ; at  the  lame  time,  the  directions  for 
fowing  andtranfplanting  them,  as  dated  above,  were  copied  from  the  directions 
font  from  Sweden  with  the  firft  feed  from  that  country  ; A difference  in  lati« 
Tdemav  be  the  canfe  of  this. 
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2 dly>  When  oxen  are  ufed  in  the  plough,  upon  light  gra- 
velly land,  they  are  apt  to  be  galled  in  the  cieit  of  their  feet. 

This  inconvenience,  came  to  be  fenfibly  felt,  when  the  im- 
provements in  agriculture  led  to  the  repeated  plowing  of  the 
ground  ; and  when,  of  courfe,  oxen  were  kept  more  clofely, 
and  more  conftantly  in  the  plough,  than  the  more  ancient 
fy.Hem  of  agriculture  required. 

3 d/y,  Oxen,  in  plowing  ftrong  land,  dip  more  with  their 
feet  than  horfes  do  j and  fuch  land  can  be  ploughed  with  Safe- 
ty,  when  in  a raw  Hate,  much  fooner  by  horfes  than  by  oxen. 

Thefe  Seem  to  me  the  principal  caufes  that  have  led  to  the 
ufe  of  horfes  in  place  of  oxen  ; but  I am  inclined  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  we  have  carried  this  principle  further  than  in 
wifdom  we  ought  to  have  done  ; and  that  there  (hould  be  a 
mixture  of  cattle  and  of  horfes  for  the  plough,  efpecially  up- 
on every  farm  that  admits  of  any  branch  of  the  turnip  hus- 
bandry. 

The  objections  to  the  ufe  of  oxen,  above  Hated,  prove  this 
proposition,  that  oxen  alone  ought  not  to  be  kept  as  the  plow- 
ing  Hock  i but  as  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture  requires  a 
great  deal  of  plowing  during  the  Summer,  in  fallows  and  in 
drill  crops,  when  the  ground  is  perfectly  dry,  and  when  of 
courfe  the  dipping  of  the  oxen  can  do  no  injury,  they  may  then 
be  ufed  with  fafety  : 2 dly}  To  remedy  or  prevent  the  galling 
in  the  feet,  let  Hx  oxen  be  kept  to  do  the  work  of  four. 

Oxen,  full  aged,  or  about  feven  years  old,  that  have  been 
plowed  from  three  or  four  years  of  age,  when  worked  thus 
gently,  and  kept,  at  the  fame  time,  in  good  paHure,  will  be 
in  as  good  order  for  laying  upon  turnip  that  feafon,  as  the  a- 
verage  run  of  cattle  that  are  put  to  the  Hake  in  Scotland  ge- 
nerally are.  And  thefe  oxen  will  pay  for  the  turnip,  fully  as 
well,  after  giving  work,  as  they  would  have  done  without  it. 

If  the  hufbandman  can  perform  a fourth  or  fifth  of  his  plow- 
ing by  oxen,  in  place  of  horfes,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  fat  ing 
betwixt  the  price  of  an  ox  and  a hoife  muH  be  considerable. 
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Befides,  the  flock  vefled  in  oxen  is  in  circulation  ; and  if 
they  (hall  be  tolerably  well  bought,  they  will  pay  near  cent 
per  cent  for  their  keeping,  within  the  \ 2 months  ||. 

At  the  fame  time,  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  hufband- 
men  poftefting  the  richeft  lands  in  the  low  and  in  the  middle 
diftridl,  certainly  ought  not  to  rear  cattle.  A bullock,  at  three 
years  old,  if  fold  under  10  1.  will  not  pay  for  his  keeping  ; and 
a young  colt,  of  the  fame  age,  fold  under  20 1.  will  not  repay 
the  expence  of  rearing  him. 

The  general  extent  of  the  farms,  in  thefe  two  diftridls,  as 
already  mentioned,  fee  ms  to  me  too  limited  to  admit  of  the 
rearing  of  (lock. 

'The  Rook , or  Corn-Crow . — The  crow  appears  never  to  have 
been  confidered  in  Scotland  as  a branch  of  food  \ on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  an  old  ftatute,  f which  gives  the  following  di- 
rections for  the  deftrutftion  of  them  : (<  Item,-- For  thy  that  men 
confidderis  that  Ruikes  biggand  in  kirk  zairdes,  orchardes,  or 
u trees,  dois  greate  fkaithupon  cornes  : It  is  ordained,  that  they 
u that  fik  trees  perteinis  to,  lette  them  to  big,  and  fufifer  on 
t(  na  wife  that  their  birdes  flie  away : And  quhair  it  be 
“ tainted  that  they  big,  and  the  birdes  be  flowin,  and  the  neft 
u be  funden  in  the  trees  at  Beltane  ( lib  of  May)  the  trees  fal 
be  foirfaulted  to  the  king,  and  hewin  downe,  and  live 
i(  fchillings  to  the  kingis  unlaw.” 

It  would  feem,  from  this  ftatute,  that  the  church  yards,  in 
former  days,  were  better  clothed  with  trees,  than  in  general 

J|  To  prevent  heavy  land  being  injured  by  the  feet  of  the  oxen,  if  it  ill  a 11  be 
plowed  a little  damp,  let  the  two  or  three  laft  furrow-s  upon  each  fide  of  the 
ridge  be  plowed  by  horfes,  and  put  one  horfe  before  the  other  ; every  practi- 
cal hufbandman  knows  at  once,  that  horfes  yoked  in  this  manner,  go  in  the 
furrow,  and  never  fit  a foot  upon  the  land  that  has  been  plowed.  I generally 
follow  this  practice,  when  plowing  heavy  lands  with  horfes,  which  go  a-breaft  . 
that  is,  I take  up  the  fuirows  with  two  horfes,  yoked  the  one  before  the  other. 
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they  are  at  prefent.  Bat  if  this  ftatute  was  now  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  it  would  forfeit  to  the  king  a corrfiderable 
proportion  of  the  hneft  trees  in  this  county  *,  particularly  in 
the  Earl  of  Haddington’s  woods,  round  his  feat  of  Tyning- 
ham  *,  and  many  of  the  hufbandmen  in  the  eaftern  part  o£ 
the  lower  diftricl,  would  not  regret  the  lofs. 

Since  thefe  woods  have  grown  into  foreft  trees,  the  crows 
have  increafed  there  to  an  aftonilhing  degree,  and  they  have 
really  become  a deflruclive  nuifance. 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  corn  is  juft  pointing  through  the 
ground,  they  follow  it  down  with  their  bill,  and  they  bring 
up  the  feed,  and  leave  the  fhoot,  like  a white  maggot,  upon 
the  ground. 

According  to  my  obfervation,  the  crow  fends  his  bill  into 
the  ground,  in  queft  of  the  germ,  or  feed,  up  to  his  noftril  ; 
if  the  feed  could  be  buried  to  a depth  of  two  inches,  it  would 
be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  injury  from  crows. 

In  the  fummer,  they  treat  the  young  potatoes  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  every  potatoe  that  fhows  the  fmalleft  bit  upon  the 
furface,  or  within  an  inch  and  a half  of  it,  is  almoft  fure  of 
being  deftroyed. 

In  the  autumn,  they  attack  the  hrft  ripe  corn. 

The  crows  are  remarkably  fond  of  wheat,  and  they  treat 
the  new  fowed  wheats,  as  they  do  the  fpring  corns  ; and  late- 
ly they  have  begun  to  attack  the  turnip  during  the  winter ; 
this  threatens  to  be  a ferious  evil ; as  a turnip,  when  once  the 
Ikin  is  broke,  fpoils  and  corrupts  immediately, 

From  the  prodigious  number  of  crows  that  are  to  be  feen 
in  Tyningham  woods,  from  the  end  of  Autumn  until  the  end 
of  February,  I am  fatisfied  the  crows  retire  from  the  inland 
country  during  that  period,  and  winter  in  thefe  woods,  where 
the  vicinity  of  the  fea  renders  the  winter  more  mild,  and  the 
ground  lefs  covered  with  fnow  ; and  they  generally  feparate, 
and  take  to  their  building  quarters,  fometime  betwixt  the  25th 
February,  and  the  ill  March. 
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In  the  year  1779,  a confiderahle  number  of  the  tenants  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  thefe  woods,  aflfociated  together  for  the 
purpofe  of  killing  the  crows,  and  they  a the  fled  themfelves  at 
the  rate  of  5s.  Sterling  per  plough,  and  latterly  at  the  rate  of 
2s.  per  ditto. 

Out  of  this  fund,  they  paid  a bounty  of  a penny  a head 
for  old  crows  ; and  in  the  beginning  of  the  feafon,  they  paid  zdc 
per  dozen  for  the  young  ones  ; and  as  the  feafon  advanced, 
they  encreafed  the  bounty  to  3d.  4d.  and  ud.  per  dozen. 

The  numbers  killed,  and  the  fums  paid,  in  the  ratio  above 
mentioned,  Hand  thus  : 


Years. 

Old  Cre-vvs,  Young  Crows. 

Total. 

Expence  of  Killing/ 

1779 

3499 

611  2 

9611 

L.  22  6 

7 2 

1780 

No  old 

8 266 

8266  i 

7 4 

4 2 

1781 

• • « • 

• 0 ♦ • 

• • 0 • 

• * 

• 

1782 

• 

• * * • 

• • • • 

• • * • 

• » 

• 

1783 

2688 

4742 

7430 

19  0 

3 

1784 

17  58 

89T4 

10672 

*7  7 

1 

1 7s  5 

I43i 

6931 

8362 

14  3 

0 

1 786 

I7Z 

2249 

■2421 

6 0 

0 

1 787 

1788 

^ 4089 

8559 

12648 

27  16 

2 2 

1789 

808 

2953 

3?6i 

6 1 1 

10  I 

1790 

987 

2033 

3020 

6 9 

2 2 

1791 

698 

3105 

3803 

3 16 

3 2 

1792 

399 

3263 

3662 

4 8 

7 

1793 

57 

2142 

2999 

5 11 

z 

! 13 

I7>3S6 

39,269 

76,633 

142 14 

7 3 ! 

Three  of  the  fubfcribers  met  weekly  during  the  breeding 
feafon,  and  received  the  heads  of  the  crows  killed,  which, 

after  being  numbered,  were  fpiit  with  a hatchet,  and  the 

\ 

bounty  was  paid. 

Mr  Robert  Dudgeon,  tenant  in  Tyningham,  who  paid  the 
bounty  and  kept  the  accounts,  furnifhed  me  with  the  above 
particulars  ; and  he  made  the  following  obfervation  ; viz.  That 
the  expence  of  killing  of  76,655  crows,  amounted  only  to 
5421.  14s.  7id.,  which  is  a trifle  fhort  of  38  {hillings  per  thou- 
land.  "Whereas,  if  the  damage  done  by  a crow  in  one  year. 
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fliall  be  eftimated  at  id.  only,  1000  crows  commit  a wafte, 
in  that  ratio,  at  nearly  4 guineas  a year. 

Pidgeons. — It  is  a matter  cf  perfect  uncertainty,  when  this 
Afiatic  bird  was  firft  introduced  into  Scotland  : It  feems,  how- 
ever, highly  probable  they  came  here  with  the  Romans. 

By  a ftatute,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  firft  §t  the  breakers  of 
orchyards,  the  dealers  of  fruit,  the  deftroyers  of  cunningaries 
(rabbit  warrens)  and  dowcattes , I dove  cotts  or  pidgeon  hou- 
fes,)  are  fubjebled  in  a fine  of  40s.  to  the  King,  and  an  af- 
fythment  to  the  party  Jk  ait  bed. 

By  a ftatute  in  a fubfequent  reign,  i lords  and  lairds  are  di- 
rected to  make  deer-parks,  cunningaries,  and  dowcattes.  It 
would  feem,  however,  that  this  enablment  had  been  carried 
to  too  great  an  extent,  and  that  the  pidgeons,  from  their  num- 
bers, deftroyed  more  food  than  they  produced.  And  in  the 
reign  of  James  the  Sixth,  f it  is  enabled,  that  no  perfon  fliall 
build  a pidgeon  houfe,  unlefs  he  ftiall  be  pofiefled  of  lands 
yielding  10  chalders  of  victual,  lying  around  the  pidgeon 
houfe,  or  within  two  miles  of  it. 

The  pidgeons  are  certainly  a deftrublive  animal  in  the  ap« 
proach  of  harveft,  when  it  is  fuppofed,  with  what  truth  I (hall 
not  take  upon  me  to  determine,  that  he  confumes  his  own 
weight  of  corn  every  day.  I have  obferved  alfo,  that,  like  the 
crow,  they  go  down  with  their  bill  fully  half  an  inch,  in  queft 
of  the  germ  or  feed,  after  it  has  ftruck,  particularly  in  every 
fpecies  of  the  pea. 

There  are  a confiderable  number  of  pidgeon  houfes  in  the 
low  and  middle  diftribls  of  this  county  ; and,  46  years  ago, 
they  were  very  produblive.  But  progrefiiveiy  fince  that  pe- 
riod, they  have  been  conftantly  upon  the  decline,  infomuch 
that  they  do  not  now  yield  within  a fourth,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, that  they  did  in  former  times. 
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As  the  number  of  pidgeon  houfes  in  this  county  have-  not 
been  reduced  in  that  period,  various  reafons  have  been  af- 
figned  for  this  univerfal  fhort  produce.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  it  arifes  from  the  improved  (late  in  hufbandry ; \ ft  bv 
drilled  crops,  which  deflroys  the  weeds,  upon  the  feeds  of 
which  they  generally  fed  in  winter  : And  it  would  feem  that 
nature  intended  the  pidgeon  fhould  be  the  companion  and 
affiftant  of  the  flovenly  hufbandman,  by  picking  up  the  feeds 
of  thofe  weeds,  which  his  careleffnefs  had  allowed  to  (hake  up- 
on his  ground,  idly,  The  ploughing  the  lands  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  beginning  of  winter,  after  the  crops  have  been 
reaped,  by  which  any  corn  or  feeds,  that  may  have  been  left 
upon  the  ground,  are  buried,  and  put  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
pidgeons. 

A few  proprietors  of  pidgeon  houfes  feed  them  during  the 
winter ; but  in  general  they  are  little  attended  to;  and  the 
pidgeon  is  by  no  means  a favourite  bird  with  the  hufbandmen- 
of  this  countv. 

4 

' - - 

Bees . — The  bees  are  not  near  fo  produdlive  in  honey  now,  as 
they  were  40  years  ago  in  this  county  ; and  the  improved  Hate 
of  hufbandry,  it  would  appear,  has  affected  this  induflrious 
little  animal,  as  much  as  the  pidgeons  : Man  feems  by  nature 
an  exterminating  animal ; and  thofe  animals  he  principally  de- 
pends upon  for  a flift  a nee,  require  his  foftering  care,  to  make 
them  live  with  him  ! 


AgRJC  UL  T URAL  MACHINERY . 

/ 

I truft  it  will  not  be  deemed  improper  to  conclude  this  branch 
of  the  Report,  with  an  account  of  the  agricultural  machine* 
ry  of  this  county. 
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Barley  Mill  and  Fanners. — We  certainly  owe  the  Fanners s 
and  the  mill  for  making  pott  barley y to  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
ton,  who  makes  a coiifoicuous  figure  in  the  hiitorv  of  the 
buttling  period  that  occurred  in  Great  Britain,  about  the  clofe 
of  the  baft,  and  the  beginning  of  the  prelent  century. 

After  the  Union  was  finally  concluded  and  fettled,  this 
gentleman  returned  to  his  paternal  ettate  of  Salton  in  this  coun- 
ty, when  his  adtive  mind  was  employed  in  purfuits  lefs  , daz- 
ling,  but  perhaps  fully  as  ufeful,  as  thofe  that  had  engaged 
his  attention  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 

Mr  Fletcher  had  lived  a confiderable  time  in  Holland,  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  the  fanners , ufed  in  fanning  or 
winnowing  the  corn  ; and  alfo  the  mill  by  which  barley  was 
ihealed,  or  the.  Irafk  taken  from  it,  and  made  into  pott  barley . 
And  he  refolved  to  import  both  thefe  into  this  county. 

With  this  view,  in  the  year  1710,  he  carried  James  Meikle, 
mill-wright  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  a man  pofTeffed  of  a 
ftrong,  though  uncultivated  genius,  for  mechanics,  to  Hol- 
land f. 

Mr  Meikle  went  to  Amfterdam,  and  Mr  Fletcher  refidea 
at  the  Hague ; and  the  correfpondence  betwixt  them,  which  I 
have  feen,  proves,  that  Mr  Meikle  had  fuch  parts  of  the  iron 
work  of  the  machinery  of  the  barley  mill  conftrudted  in 
Holland,  as  he  thought  he  could  not  eafily  deferibe,  and  get 
made  in  Scotland. 

Mr  Meikle  brought  thefe  with  him  to  Salton,  where  he 
erected  a barley  mill,  and  he  alfo  conftrudted  fanners  there. 

This  barley  mill  had  conftant  employment,  and  Salton  barley 
was  wrote  upon  the  fign  of  every  fop  feller , in  almoft  every 
town  in  Scotland  *,  and  this  notwithstanding,  for  upwards  of 
40  years  it  was  the  only  barley  mill  in  Great  Britain  or  in 


| The  original  contract  of  agreement  betwixt  Mr  Fletcher  and  James  Meikle* 
has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Andrew  Meikle,  mill  wright  near  Linton 
bridge  in  this  county,  the  fon  of  James,  and  who  is  well  known  for  his  genius 
and  {kill  in  mechanics,  by  the  various  ufeful  machines  he  has  invented  and  given 
to  the  world  in  that  line. 
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Ireland,  or  the  Britifh  dominions  in  America ; fo  flow  were 
the  people  during  that  dull  and  primitive  period,  in  copying 
or  imitating  the  improvements  of  their  neighbours. 

About  the  year  1753  or  1774,  two  more  barley  mills  were 
erected  in  this  county,  and  pr  ogre  (lively,  the  barley  mill  be- 
came a branch  of  the  machinery,  at  aimed  every  corn  mill  in 
the  county  ; and  for  a period  of  about  feven  years,  viz.  from 
tire  1756  to  the  1763,  the  export  of  pott  barley  from  this 
county  became  a very  confiderabie  branch  of  trade,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  2c,ooo  bolls  yearly. 

This  trade,  however,  gradually  declined,  owing  to  barley 
mills  having  been  eredted  in  England,  in  Ireland,  and  in  Ame- 
rica. 

The  fanners,  which  every  hufbandman  now  ufes,  and  winch 
almoft  every  country  carpenter  can  conftrudt,  were  aimed 
equally  flow  in  their  progrefs  through  this  county  #. 

Flax  or  Lint  Mills. — In  the  year  1727,  the  Board  for  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures  and  fifheries  of  Scotland  was 
eredted  •,  and  as  the  culture  of  flax  was  altogether  unknown 
at  that  period,  this  Board  had  a certain  number  of  furveyors 
indrudted  in  the  culture  of  flax,  each  of  whom  they  affigned 
a didridt  of  country  ; and,  by  bounties,  they  invited  the  hufl- 
handmen  of  each  didridt  to  cultivate  this  plant,  under  the 
diredtion  of  thofe  furveyors,  who  fuperintenaed  the  bufinefs, 
from  the  fowing  of  the  feed,  until  the  flax  was  watered  and 
prepared  for  cleaning. 

Mr  Spalding,  one  of  thefe  furveyors,  who  had  the  charge  of 
this  county,  inveated  the  water  machine,  now  ufed  for  the 
fkutching  and  cleaning  of  the  flax ; and,  under  his  diredtion,  the 
Board  erected  the  fird  machine  of  the  kind  ever  known  in 
Great  Britain,  at  Giflbrd-hall,  upon  the  Tweeddale  edate  in 
this  county. 

* The  fanners  were  originally  brought  to  Holland  from  China. 
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The  mill  invented  by  Mr  Spalding  wrought  with  vertical 
ikutchers,  and  the  foie  alteration  made  upon  this  machine, 
fince  his  time,  has  been  to  make  the  ikutchers  work  horizon- 
tally. By  t!  iis  change  in  the  pofition  and  motion  of  the  ikut- 
chers, the  machine  occupies  lefs  Ip  ace,  and,  of  courfe,  leiTens 
the  expence  of  the  building  necefl'ary  for  containing  it. 

Threjhing  Machines.- — Every  perfon  acquainted  with  hus- 
bandry, muit  know,  from  experience,  the  tedious  and  difficult 
manner  in  which  corn  is  feparated  from  the  itraw,  in  the  u- 
fual  mode  of  threlhing  by  the  hand  ; and,  in  a corn  country,  it 
is  natural  fuppofe,  every  huffiandman  would  wiffi  for  fome 
improved  mode  for  performing  this  branch  of  his  art. 

Accordingly,  Mr  Mitchael  Menzies,  the  younger  brother  of 
Mr  Menzies,  the  iherriff  depute  of  this  county,  invented  a, 
machine  which  was  to  go  by  water,  upon  the  rude  and  pri- 
mitive principle,  that  a water  wheel  was  to  drive  a certain 
number  of  the  flails  ufed  in  threfning  by  the  hand. 

About  50  or  60  years  ago,  three  of  thefe  machines  were  e- 
redled  in  this  county ; and  they  did  a great  deal  of  work  ; but 
their  velocity  and  force  beat  them  to  pieces,  and  they  were  a- 
* bandoned. 

About  30  years  ago,  Mr  Moir  of  Leckie,  in  Stirling- (hire, 
invented  a threffiing  machine,  upon  the  principle  of  the  hori- 
zontal flax- mill,  to  the  Ikutchers  of  which  the  corn  was  pre- 
fented  by  the  hand. 

This  machine  anfwered  very  well  for  the  threffiing  of  oats, 
but  it  headed  every  other  fpecies  of  corn. 

Afterwards,  two  gentlemen  in  Northumberland  ; viz.  Mr 
Alderton  of  Alnwick,  and  Mr  Gregfon  of  Wark,  contrived  a 
* threffiing  machine,  upon  principles  totally  different  from  thofe 

of  Mr  Menzies  and  Mr  Moir. 

This  machine  was  compofed  of  a flutted  cylinder,  refembling 
a drum,  of  about  fix  feet  diameter. 
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Around  this  Hutted  cylinder,  a number  of  frilall  Hutted  rol- 
lers were  placed,  which  were  prefTed  inwards  upon  this  cy- 
linder, by  means  of  certain  fprings.  The  motion  of  the  cy- 
linder Was  horizontal  and  How,  and  the  corn,  in  palling  be- 
twixt it  and  the  rollers,  was  preffed  or  rubbed  out.  But  a 
great  proportion  of  it  was  bruifed  in  this  procefs,  and  this  ma- 
chine, upon  that  account,  was  laid  afide. 

Francis  Kinloch,  Efq;  younger  of  Gilmerton,  having  feen 
this  machine  at  work,  conceived  the  idea  that  it  might  be  im- 
proved, and  the  inconvenience  arifing  from  the  bruifmg  of 
the  corn  remedied,  by  an  alteration  in  the  conftruCtion  of  the 
cylinder,  viz.  by  making  it  moveable,  and  to  be  preffed  out- 
wards upon  the  Hutted  cover,  by  means  of  fprings,  whereby 
he  fuppofed  it  would  prefs  with  lefs  force  upon  the  corn  in 
the  procefs  of  rubbing  it  out. 

Mr  Kinloch  had  a model  of  the  Northumberland  machine, 
with  thefe  alterations,  confiruCfed  under  his  directions. 

This  model  he  (bowed  to  Mr  Andrew  Meikle,  whom  I have 
already  mentioned  : and  the  fmooth  feeding  rollers  Were  ad- 
ded to  it.  But,  after  repeated  experiments,  it  was  found  not  to 
anfwer  in  practice,  and  the  idea  was  abandoned,  although  the 
model  (till  exifts  in  the  poffeilion  of  Mr  Meikle ; and  Mr 
Kinloch  and  he  had  frequent  converfations  upon  the  fubjeCt 
of  rendering  it  more  perfeCt  *,  and,  at  lad,  the  idea  of  a threfh- 
ing  machine  was  conceived  upon  principles  totally  different 
from  any  that  had  been  hitherto  conftruCVed  J . 

The  idea  w’as,  that  the  corn  might  be  feparated  from  the 
ftraw,  by  means  of  fkutchers  aCling  on  the  corn,  upon  the 
principle  of  velocity,  and  not  by  preffure  or  rubbing ; and  Mr 
Meikle  conftruCted  a threfiffng  machine,  upon  that  principle, 

| As  Mr  Kinloch  and  Mr  Meikle  are  not  at  one,  as  to  this  invention,  each 
claiming  the  merit  of  it,  it  is  no  part  of  my  bufinefs,  in  writing  a Report  upon 
the  rural  oeconomy  of  Eaft  Lothian,  to  enter  into  this  difpute,  far  lefs  to  decide 
upon  it.  The  merit,  however,  of  the  invention,  it  feems  admitted,  belongs  to 
one  of  them. 
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with  the  flutted  feeding  rollers  *,  and  afterwards  added  a ma- 
chine for  (baking  the  draw,  and  the  fanners  for  winnowing 
the  corn  § 

Mr  Meikle  has  now  brought  this  threfning  machine  to  that 
degree  of  fimplicity  and  perfedlion,  and  moderate  expeiice, 
that  I am  convinced  it  will  foon  be  univerfally  adopted  upon 
every  corn  farm  confiding  of  i oo  acres  and  upwards  ; and  it 
will  become  a fixture  which  the  landlord  will  originally  eredl, 
and  it  will  then  pafs,  like  other  fixtures,  from  tenant  to  tenant, 
under  the  covenant  of  being  left  by  the  out-going  one,  as  our 
leafes  generally  exprefs  it,  “ in  a fufficient  tenantable  condi- 
“ tion  ” 

Mr  Meikle  conftrudls  thefe  machines  to  go  either  by  wind, 
by  water,  or  by  horfes. 

The  expence  of  the  wind  machine  of  the  greater!  power, 
that  is,  to  threfh  from  12  to  15  bolls  in  the  hour,  runs  from 
jooh  to  120L,  according  to  the  the  fituation. 

A wind  machine,  upon  a fmaller  fcale,  will  coil  from  8oh 
to  90I.  Sterling. 

The  water  and  the  horfe  machines,  run  from  60I.  to  80L 
Sterling. 

The  horfe  machine  requires  four  horfes ; and  this,  and  the 
water  machine,  will  each  of  them  threfh  about  fix  bolls  an 
hour. 

The  wind  machine  is  fo  conftrucled,  that  the  perfon  who 
feeds  in  the  corn,  can,  without  difficulty,  increafe  or  diminifh 
the  velocity  at  pleafure,  or  he  can  completely  furl  the  fails  in 
about  half  a minute  of  time,  merely  by  pulling  a rope  that 
hangs  at  his  hand. 

A neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  poffieffed  of  an  extenfive  corn 
farm  J ; and  who  has  ufed  a horfe  threfhing  machine,  (con- 

§ I have  given  the  preceding  hiflorical  account  of  threfhing  machines,  and 
the  progreffive  improvements  and  alterations  that  have  been  made  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  conftrudtion  and  operation,  from  the  information  of  Mr  Meikle 
I truft,  therefore,  it  will  be  found  correct ; and  to  him  I beg  leave  to  refer- 
thofe  who  may  be  defirous  of  further  information  upon  this  fubjedh 

p Mr  Rennie  in  Phantafy. 
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ft  fueled  by  Mr  Meikle)  for  thefe  fix  years,  informs  me,  that 
the  average  expenee  of  threfhing  by  the  hand,  of  {baking  the 
liraw,  and  of  winnowing  the  corn  ; and,  in  fhort,  preparing  it 
for  the  market,  in  the  former  method  by  the  flail,  is  about 
iod.  per  boll.  And,  by  the  horfe  machine,  the  expence  is  a- 
bout  yd.  per  boll,  independent  altogether  of  the  additional 
quantity  of  corn  which  the  machine  gives,  by  performing  the 
work  more  corredlly  and  effectually. 

The  wind  or  the  water  machines,  produce  an  infinitely 
greater  faving  to  the  hufbandman. 

Each  of  thefe  machines  require  five  hands  to  work  them  ; 
and  fuppofe  either  of  them  fhall  only  threfh,  (hake  the  draw, 
and  winnow  40  bolls  of  corn  per  day,  it  will  require  five  hands 
to  fan  or  winnow  that  quantity  of  corn  in  one  day,  by  the 
fanners,  or  ufual  method,  independent  altogether  of  the  ante- 
cedent expence  of  threfhing  it. 

It  has  been  found  from  experience  to  be  of  importance,  that 
the  com  to  be  threfhed  by  this  machine,  fhall.  be  kept  as  e- 
qual  and  regular  in  the  (heaf  as  poffible  ; and  in  order  to  at- 
tain this  objedl,  feveral  of  the  tenants  who  now  ufe  thefe  ma- 
chines, in  place  of  bringing  the  flack  or  corn  into  the  barn  at 
one  time,  bring  it  in  only  as  it  is  threfhed,  that  is,  directly 
from  the  flack  to  the  machine,  which  they  do  upon  a two  hand- 
ed barrow  covered  with  canvafs,  or  with  a one  horfe  cart 
cioathed  in  the  fame  manner,  if  the  barn  yard  is  at  a diflance 
from  the  threfhing  machine. 

If  the  whole  (lack  fhall  not  be  threfhed  at  one  time,  they 
cover  that  part  of  it  which  is  left  in  the  yard  with  an  oil  cloth, 
£0  protect  it  from  rain  or  wind. 


Here  ends  the  3 cl  Branch  of  this  Report  ; a circumftanee 
that  cannot  give  the  reader  more  fatisfadlion  than  it  gives  the 
writer : And  I promife  the  lafl  Branch  fhall  be  fhort. 
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BRANCH  THIRD. 


RESPECTING  THE  STATE  OF  THE  ROADS' 

IN  THE 

go  unit  of  East  Lothian . 


In  the  year  1750,  the  gentlemen  of  this  county  applied  to5 
and  obtained  from  Parliament,  a turnpike  a£f  |],  for  repairing* 
the  great  pod  road  from  Dunglas  bridge  to  Ravenfhaugh 
bridge. 

At  this  period,  all  the  corn  delivered  during  the  winter,  and 
the  early  part  of  the  fpring,  which  was  the  greater  part  of  the 
crop,  was  carried  to  market,  (except  in  hard  froft,)  upon  the 
back  of  horfes  ; and  a horfe  feldorn  carried  more  than  about  6 
firlots  of  wheat  and  of  peafe  •,  a boll  of  barley,  and  about  5 fir- 
lots  of  oats  f : At  prefent  there  are  few,  if  any  fituations  in  the 
county,  from  which  a pair  of  horfe s will  not,  at  almoft  every 
feafon  of  the  year,  (fnow  excepted,)  carry  to  market  8 bolls  of 
wheat,  perhaps  more,  or  a proportionable  quantity  of  other 

O o 

| This  a&-  was  unqueftionably  the  firft:  of  the  kind  obtained  for  Scotland, 
and,  as  report  fays,  the  firft  on  this  fide  New-wark  upon  the  Trent. 

f A few  powerful  horfes,  may  have  carried  more;  but  thtfe  quantities 
give  the  full  average. 
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corns  to  market.  At  that  time,  it  was  a full  winter  day's 
work,  to  go  from  Haddington  to  Edinburgh,  in  a coach  and  4 
horfes  •,  and  the  effort  was,  to  reach  Muffelburgh  to  dinner, 
and  go  into  town  in  the  evening. 

This  journey  is  now  ealily  performed,  with  a pair  of  horfes, 
in  about  2 hours  and  a half. 

The  town  of  Haddington  lies  about  4 miles  from  coal, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  fetched  upon  the  back  of  horfes,  at 
the  rate  of  200  weight,  which,  from  thence,  continues  to  be 
called  a load  \ and  it  was  a good  winter  day’s  work  to  fetch  one 
load. 

At  prefent,  one  horfe  will  bring  from  4 to  6 loads.  And  in 
the  fhorteft  day  in  winter  he  goes  and  returns  twice. 

When  this  turnpike  aft  was  obtained,  the  town  of  Had- 
dington, in  particular,  complained  loudly  of  the  oppreflion  that 
was  to  be  impofed  upon  them,  by  making  them  pay  toll  for 
every  bit  of  coal  they  burned ; and  many  even  fenfible  and 
judicious  tenants,  entertained  the  fame  opinion:  Such  is  the 
natural  averfion  of  mankind,  in  general,  to  any  change  in  their 
ancient  habits  ! 

Money  was  borrowed,  under  the  authority  of  this  ftatutej, 
for  repairing  the  road  therein  defcribed  \ and,  about  the  year 
1770,  when  the  aft  was  about  to  expire,  it  was  again  renew- 
ed. 

As  the  advantage  of  one  good  road  through  the  county,  was 
univerfally  felt,  during  the  period  of  the  firft  aft  j and  as  the 
crofs  roads,  though  no  worfe  than  ever  they  had  been,  yet,  when 
compared  with  the  turnpike  road,  came  to  be  confidered  as 
intolerable,  fome  attention  was  paid  to  the  repairing  of  them, 
under  the  authority  of  the  ftatute  of  Charles  the  Second  which 
obliged  the  tenants,  the  cottars,  and  their  fervants,  to  work  fix 
days  in  the  year  upon  the  high  roads,  “ and  to  have  in  readi- 
“ nefs,  horfes,  carts,  fledges,  fpades,  (hovels,  picks,  mattocks  ; 
ce  and  fuch  other  implements  as  (hall  be  requiflte  for  repair- 
“ ing  the  fatd  high  roads.” 
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Thefe  regulations  were  diftrefsful  to  the  tenants,  without 
proving  beneficial  to  the  public.  It  was  therefore  propofed,  in 
the  new  turn-pike  bill,  to  make  the  following  alteration  upon 
this  ancient  ftatute  : 

In  the  fit fi  place,  authoring  the  j ufhices  of  the  peace  to  con- 
vert into  money,  according  to  the  rate  of  labour  at  the  time, 
the  fix  days  work  which  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  perform. 

2 dly,  The  money  for  the  labour,  except  in  very  particular 
circumftances,  was  confined  to  the  parifh. 

3 dly,  Cottagers,  pofTefling  houfes  rented  at  203.  and  under, 
were  exempted. 

4 thly,  The  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  proprietors  them- 
felves  were  to  be  taxed  in  common  with  the  other  lands  oc- 
cupied by  tenants  *,  and  grounds  let  in  pafture,  which  the  lef- 
fee  had  not  the  liberty  of  plowing,  were  alfo  to  be  taxed  for 
the  roads,  and  confidered  as  in  the  natural  pofl'efiion  of  the  he- 
ritor ; that  is,  he  was  to  pay  the  tax  ^[. 

The  flatute  further  diredled,  that  a lift  of  the  plowgates 
fhould  be  taken  up,  for  the  purpofe  of  fixing  a permanent 
rule  for  afcertaining  the  tax  to  be  levied  in  future,  for  repair- 
ing thefe  crofs  roads. 

When  this  part  of  the  ftatute  came  to  be  reduced  into  prac- 
tice, it  was  propofed  by  a very  refpeelable  gentleman,  who  had 
a principal  hand  in  the  framing  of  the  ftatute,  and  who  now 
fteeps  with  his  fathers  *,  that  in  place  of  taking  the  plowgates 

^ It  would  feem,  that  when  the  ftatute  of  Charles  II.  was  paffed,  it  was  the 
cuftom  in  this  county,  as  it  is  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  to  this  day,  for  the 
tenants,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  farm,  to  labour,  fow,  reap,  and  car- 
ry home  the  crop  of  the  lands  in  the  natural  pofl’efiion  of  their  landlord.  I 
have  known  a landed  proprietor  in  the  North  country,  pofiefled  of  a tolerably 
extenfive  farm  in  his  own  natural  pofiefiion,  without  a hoof  upon  it,  excepting 
milk  cows  and  faddle  horfes  ; and  his  tenants  furnifhed  fo  many  days  for  leading 
out  dung,  for  plowing,  fowing,  harrowing,  and  fo  many  reapers  in  hay  andhar- 
veft  time,  for  cutting  and  carrying  home  the  crop.  This  feems  to  me  the  rea- 
fon  why  the  lands  in  the  natural  pofleftion  of  the  heritor  was  not  mentioned  i n 
this  ancient  ftatute. 

* The  late  Lord  Coalftown, 
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as  they  then  flood,  the  ploughs  fhould  be  taken,  ss  nearly  as' 
poffibly  could  be  afcertained,  according  to  the  number  ufed  hr 
the  year  1750,  which,  being  prior  to  the  commencement  of  a- 
ny  improvement,  would  put  the  county  upon  an  equal  footing  \ 
whereas,  if  taken  at  the  time  of  palling  this  fecond  a£t,  an  in- 
equality might  enfue,  as  improvements  in  fome  places  had 
made  confiderable  progrefs  ; and,  befides,  that  fome  ploughs 
were  worked  with  three  horfes,  a few  with  twx>  horfes,  while, 
in  other  parts  of  the  county,  the  ancient  practice  of  plowing* 
with  four  horfes  continued. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  plowgates  were  taken 
up,  according  to  that  rule,  where  it  could  be  found,  and  fail- 
ling  of  it,  by  the  then  actual  date,  making  an  allowance  for 
improvements  *,  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  grafs  grounds  then 
let  in  pafture,  were  eftimated  at  about  50  acres  to  the  plough  §. 

It  was  then  fuppofed,  and  1 believe  correfponded  nearly  with 
the  fa£t,  that  in  the  year  *750,  there  was  only  one  cart  kept 
for  four  horfes  ; and  as  the  ancient  ftatute  fpoke  only  of 
carts,  the  converfion  was  {truck  at  20  s.  as  the  fuppofed  value 
of  two  horfes  and  a cart  for  fix  days. 

The  total  number  of  ploughs  that  were  then  employed  in 
the  county,  amounted,  by  the  parochial  reports,  to  about 
1 2 t 6. 

Taking  each  plough  at  a pound,  and  a fmall  additional  fum' 
levied  from  the  houfeholders  in  the  royal  burrows,  where  rents 
are  above  20s.  the  fum  of  300I.  or  thereabout,  has  been  annu- 
ally employed  upon  the  crofs  roads  ever  fince. 

If  the  aggregate  calculation  of  23  years  of  this  fum  fhall  be 
taken,  every  man,  at  firft  fight,  will  fay,  that  all  the  crofs 
roads  in  the  county  fhould  have  been  completely  made. — But ' 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  this  fum  mult  be  divided  into  23, 
for  the  number  of  years  *,  and,  2 d/y,  into  25,  for  the  number 
of  parifhes,  and  then  again  fubdivided,  and  to  be  applied  to  a 
confiderable  number  of  roads  in  each  parifh,  it  will  not  ap— 

i Perhaps  this  was  net  fo  corredlly  done. 
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.year  fur  prizing,  that,  after  fo  many  fubdivifions  of  this  fund, 
there  fhould  {fill  remain  many  of  thefe  crofs  roads  to  be 
made  ; efpecially  when  it  is  confidered,  that  a piece  of  road-, 
which  required  20  (hillings  lalt  year,  to  make  it,  will  require 
3 (hillings  this  year,  to  repair  the  breaches  that  have  been 
made  in  it,  during  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  winter  ; and  pro- 
greffively  as  it  becomes  older,  it  requires  more  money  annu- 
ally to  repair  it. 

But,  independent  of  this,  two  circumftances  have  of  late  oc- 
curred, very  confideralffy  to  diftrefs  the  crofs  roads  *,  the  one  is 
the  general  ufe  of  lime,  as  a manure,  and  the  other  is  the  ex- 
traordinary load  that  every  cart  now  carries,  from  what  they 
did  30  years  ago  ; and  to  thefe  two  may  be  added,  the  excef- 
five  wetnefs  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year  1792. 

The  2 d turnpike  a 61  was  current  only  to  Whitfunday  1793, 
and  to  the  end  of  the  then  next  feff'1011  of  Parliament ; and, 
hi  winter  1792-3,  a new  turnpike  adt  was  applied  for,  in 
which  a power  of  erecting  toll-gates,  and  of  levying  tolls,  upon 
feme  other  of  the  great  leading  crofs  roads  qf  the  county,  was  , 
obtained. 


CON  CL  US  ION. 

Being  now  very  delirous  of  faying  amen  to  this  Report,  l 
fnall  draw  it  to  a concluhon  by  the  following  (liort  obferva- 
tions  : 

In  the  preceding  narrative,  I have  nearly  followed  that  ar- 
rangement, which  originally  fuggefted  itfelf  to  my  mind,  when 
I undertook  the  bufmefs,  although  I am  fomewhat  apprehen- 
ffve  it  may  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Honourable 
Board  ; and  fome  of  my  friends,  to  whonrvl  have  communi- 
cated the  manufeript,  obligingly  offered  to  throw  it  into  a dif- 
ferent arrangement  altogether.  But  I declined  this  offer,  be- 

P P 

♦4s. 
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caufe  I confider  the  Report  I have  now  the  honour  of  prefen 
ing,  voluminous  as  it  may  feem,  merely  an  atom  in  the  ge- 
neral mafs  of  information,  that  mult  be  laid  before  the  Ho- 
nourable Board  : And  I confefs,  upon  that  account,  I was 
more  anxious  that  the  matter  fhould  prove  ufefu],  as  far  as  a 
faithful  narrative  of  facts  can  render  it  fo,  than  to  feem  mi- 
nutely nice  and  critical,  either  in  the  arrangement  of  that  mat- 
ter, or  the  language  that  cloathed  it  \ and,  provided  the  ideas 
{hall  be  clearly  underftood,  I feel  no  further  folicitude  upon 
that  point. 

Befides,  I fairly  acknowledge,  that  I have  always  found  a de= 
dadtive  narrative,  even,  of  more  interefting  fa<fts  than  a report 
upon  rural  oeconomy  can  poflibly  contain,  tedious  and  fatiguing 
to  the  mind ; and,  for  my  own  relief  in  this  particular,  I have 
occafionally  introduced  fhort  digreffions,  which,  although  they 
are  not,  I trull,  altogether  foreign  and  impertinent  to  the  fub- 
je£l,  have,  fomoof  them,  but  a remote  analogy  to  it. 

idly,  As  to  the  ancient,  or  what  may  be  called  the  hiftori- 
cal  fadls,  I have  in  general  referred  to  the  authorities,  and  to 
the  evidence,  that  has  led  my  mind  to  yield  belief  to  their  au- 
thenticity \ but  every  perfon  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  weigh 
that  evidence,  and  to  give  it  fuch  a degree  of  credit  only,  as 
it  fhall  feem  entitled  to. 

3 dly,  In  the  ftatement  of  the  modern  fadls,  I have  no  fur- 
ther merit  than  in  putting  them  together,  and  I take  this  op- 
portunity of  acknowledging  the  obligations  I He  under  in  this 
particular,  to  many  of  the  tenants  in  this  county,  with  feve- 
rals  of  whom  I have  had  repeated  converfations,  and  with  o- 
ihers  I have  correfponded,  upon  the  fubjedl  of  our  modern  ag- 
riculture in  its  various  branches  ; and  it  is  doing  no  more  than 
iuftice  to  fay,  that  one  and  all  of  them  came  forward  with  the 
utmoft  franknefs,  not  only  to  communicate  every  particular  re- 
lative to  their  own  individual  practice  ; but  they  alfo  inveftigated 
other  points  I was  defirous  of  being  informed  of,  with  the  ut- 
moft anxiety  to  render  this  Report  accurate  and  correct , and 
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if,  in  this  particular,  it  fliall  find  any  favour  in  the  eye  of  the 
Honourable  Board,  the  merit  is  truly  due,  not  to  me,  but  to 
thofe  men,  who,  with  a degree  of  modefty  equal  to  their  merit, 
have  prevailed  uppn  me,  contrary  to  my  original  intention,  to 
fupprefs  their  names, 

4 thly,  With  regard  to  the  reafoning  or  opinions  I have  ha- 
zarded upon  the  various  fubje£ls  contained  in  the  preceding 
Report,  I have  Hated  them  with  freedom,  and  perhaps  too 
loofely  for  the  public  eye,  that  is,  without  due  examination  ; 
but  as  I write  neither  for  fame  nor  for  profit,  but  from  a fin- 
cere  defire  to  communicate,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  ufeful  infor- 
mation ; I trull  the  Honourable  Board,  and  every  candid  read- 
er, will  fet  oft'  any  errors  that  may  be  difeovered,  and  will  place 
them  to  the  credit  of  the  motive  that  may  have  led  me  into 
the  miftake  ; and,  under  that  imprelfion,  I give  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  the  public,  without  refponfibility  or  anxiety  as  to  its 
fate ; or,  to  borrow  the  idea  and  the  language  of  an  ancient 
poet. 

— Si  quid  novifli  re  till  is  ijlis 5 

Candid  us  imperii : Si  nony  his  utere  me  cum.  HoRAT. 

Lafily , I fhall  conclude,  as  I began,  with  cordially  wilhing 
the  Honourable  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improve- 
ment, every  degree  of  fuccefs  that  their  purfuits,  to  the  public 
fo  ufeful,  and  to  themfelves  individually  fo  honourable,  mod 
juftly  deferve.  And  if,  in  future,  it  fhall  be  thought  that  any 
exertions  of  mine  can  tend  to  promote  this  great  obje£l,  it  will 
give  me  pleafure  to  receive  their  further  diredions^  and  I fhall 
be  happy  in  executing  them  to  the  beft  of  my  abilities.— 
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APPENDIX. 

THE  PRICES  OF  GRAIN,  BT  THE  HADDINGTON  FIARS. 


IN  Page  39^!  °f  this  Report,  an  Account  is  given  of  the  nature  of  what  are  called  the  Fiar,  or  Average  Prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  Grain  ; and  as  thofe  of  East  Lothian  are  reckoned  the 
moll  accurate  and  bed  kept  of  any  in  Scotland,  it  was  thought  proper  to  print  them  as  an  Appendix  to  this  Report,  with  the  progreflive  Average  of  20  years,  which  tends  to  throw  additional  light 
upon  the  fubjeef. 
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'Appendix. — PRICES  OF  GRAIN  BY  THE  HADDINGTON  FIARS,— continued. 
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Appendix. — PRICES  OF  GRAIN  BY  THE  HADDINGTON  FIARS,— continued. 
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